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SEVEN TIMES SEVEN 


PROLOGUE 


‘ , J ISDOM is the radium which the upper and 
nether mill stones grind out of the years, fat 
and lean, of human existence and at least 
some of the precious particles, which can be used to 
illumine and cure, are crushed out of each and every one 
of us. And what do we do with it? Do we use it to 
smear on sign posts to guide our fellow travelers over 
the high-calling dangerous peaks and past the joyous or 
deadly morasses of ordinary life? Do we turn its rays 
on carking, festering tragedies or ironic or jocund come- 
dies to burn and heal them? Do we write it into formule 
to make the combustions of human happiness? We do 
not. We take the priceless grains, sink them into our own 
vitals and have them buried as deeply as possible with 
us in our graves. 

Something must be done to preserve and record the 
world’s precious human documents and make them avail- 
able for use in solving the problems concerning the funda- 
mental essentials of food, shelter, mating and religion. 

The most of us who hide under a bushel these wizard 
radium sparks do it because we are selfish, but there are 
also many who are too inarticulate to reveal themselves, 


even if they would, and to put into words the tragedies 
I 
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or comedies which have hammered and pressed the lumi- 
nous treasure out of their daily lives. They do not know 
how to say: 

“Avoid that road: there I stumbled. Don’t drink that 
cup: I have tasted the dregs under the laugh. Don’t eat 
white bread alone: eat some black, even if you have to 
moisten it with tears.” 

They stand dumb and stricken and are unable to call 
out from the bleachers or to coach from the side lines; 
but there are others of us who have made the telling of 
the tale our life work! We, who know how to use words 
as weapons or plowshares or pruning hooks or paint 
brushes, are we going to dip into our breasts and spread 
our glittering wisdom on the wall for him who runs to 
read and profit by, no matter how it hurts? 

I am! 

And the first offering I want to make is one that will 
convince because it carries its sincerity branded upon its 
forehead. In January, 1919, I was hard hit with articular 
rheumatism and month after month grew worse in spite 
of the fact that I tottered from specialist to specialist 
supported by trained nurses and despairing, devoted 
friends. After more than a year’s fruitless quest of relief 
I climbed upon an operating table and gave up the worst 
appendix ever held in captivity and allied powers which 
had run amuck. Then I stretched me back in a dentist’s 
chair and parted with a large majority of my teeth and 
also let go two tonsil suspects—all without marked or 
immediate results. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month I grew stiffer and weaker and more 
rigid, until in August, 1920, I thought I saw my end— 
an end of absolute helplessness. 
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It was then that I decided to crawl like a wounded 
rabbit away into a thicket and fight it out for life or 
death. With my last pulsing of strength I made them 
_ Carry me out to my Sweetbriar Farm and lay me on my 
little old mahogany fourpost bed, whose shelter my 
mother and grandmother and great-grandmother had, in 
turn, sought to produce their young. My Housemother 
Bernice, who had been running Sweetbriar Farm for me 
for the years I had spent in more or less riotous living in 
the outside world, received me in tender arms, stripped 
the shoes and stockings from my aching and crooked feet, 
the coat from my stiff and bent arms, slipped the cruel 
binding skirt from my bowed back and I’ve never been 
tortured with them since. My five year old Goddaughter 
stood by and, during the process, wiped the sweat of pain 
from my brow with the sleeve of her blue gingham romp- 
ers and put warm, wet, baby lips against my cheeks and 
chin and even to the tip of my nose. 

“Now you’ve come home can’t you teach me to skip?” 
she demanded, in the midst of the painful undressing, 
with perfect faith in her huge, green-blue eyes which are 
smugged around with black lashes. 

“Ves, I can,” I answered, as Housemother Bernice tied 
the girdle of my dressing gown and eased me onto my 
side against a pillow whose feathers she had culled from 
all the other pillows in the house and especially prepared 
for my stiffened shoulders. That even a five year old 
human being should demand skipping lessons from such 
a broken reed as I gave me both mirth and courage. 
And I want to add that, lying flat on my back, unable to 
raise myself an inch, lift my hand to my face, or turn my 
head to the right or left I did teach her to skip, by croon- 
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ing in skipping cadences and skipping the two compara- 
tively limber fingers of my left hand on my breast. I 
couldn’t turn enough to watch her, but when I at last 
heard the tiny feet “get it” there was a regular rough 
house celebration, my part of which was pressing my 
chin, which was practically the only un-rheumatic part 
of my body, down into her heavingly triumphant little 
breast while she “bear-hugged” me with rapture, toned 
down with greatest caution. 

Then out there under my huge elm roof tree and 
wistaria vine the march of the days went by and they 
seemed to relentlessly take with them, bit by bit, my 
strength, and to leave me, bit by bit, increased contortion. 

All that could be done for me was done. Gentle, soft- 
voiced young Negro Alene helped Housemother Bernice 
to nurse me. Goddaughter literally stood by me all day 
and cautiously crept in between my sheets to go to sleep 
by me at night, from which shelter she had to be skill- 
fully extracted by her mother, lest she waken and weep 
at the separation. Good, old, black Aunt Fanny cooked 
me everything she could find that I might like and slipped 
in to bestow upon me such hoodoo remedies for “miseries” 
as a polished buckeye to put under my pillow and some- 
thing sticky and odoriferous to spread on a piece of cloth 
and plaster to the soles of my feet. Housefather Charlie 
brought in birds and squirrels and fat young chickens to 
make me broth and milked with his own hands every 
three hours to supply me milk hot from the cow. My 
neighbors came in buggies and brakes and flivvers with 
fresh eggs, butter, frying chickens, squirrels, squabs and 
suckling pig’s feet, and my friends from town motored 
out in cars with fruit and flowers and books and maga- 
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zines; and to each and every one I made the same answer 
through gritted teeth, but with a smile that was easy 
because of gratitude for the gift of their affections. 

“T’m really a lot better—just seem prostrated from the 
operations,” I assured them all. 

Then I’d try to relax a little so that they would not see 
how rigid I was under my blanket, and to ask gossiping 
questions and laugh, so that I could send them on their 
way rejoicing that I was soon to be up and out and in the 
running with them. Uncle Jo was ill with hay-asthma 
and could not come to me. He is more than uncle and 
foster-father to me: his soul is the direct ancestor of mine 
and his affection would have found me out in my lying 
_ about my condition. And I think Housemother Bernice 
suspected that I was slipping, though she never admitted 
it and always cheerfully insisted that I would take a turn 
for the better and get well. 

Finally, on the twenty-fifth of September—I must al- 
ways remember that day—lI reached my limit and laid my 
plans to step over the line. For three days I had scarcely 
been able to move at all, hand or foot, and the clutching, 
poisonous pain was creeping into my back. I knew that 
it meant absolute helplessness soon, and what I had 
planned to do I must do quickly while I could. 

For three months I had harbored a resolution and 
carried on a plot. I had laid aside my pride and begged 
for a little morphine to help me bear the pain. My doc- 
tor had doled it out to me with deep lines in his face, 
only four quarter-grain tablets to each prescription. 
And with each gift he commanded me to use only one 
tablet as a last resort. I had obeyed him and had only 
asked Housemother Bernice, who each time purchased 
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' the four tablets, for one about twice a week. Each time 
I made the demand, I had asked them to lay the precious 
tablet on my medicine table by my bed and let me take it 
by myself after everything was quiet. 

And then I had stolen them from myself! I had not 
taken them at all, no matter how bad the pain, but I had 
put them in the back of an old silver locket I had brought 
from Paris with me and which I kept under my pillow, 
alleging a sentimental reason for wanting it there. I 
even went so far as to show Housemother Bernice the 
faded photograph of the Don I had kept there for years, 
back of which I was cacheing my weapon of last resort. 

By this source of stealth and deception I had accumu- 
lated, in three months, six and a half grains of morphine. 
Once or twice the pain had been so severe that I had 
almost been weak and taken a dose, but I had fought my- 
self and they had gone into the locket. 

When the morning of September twenty-fifth came I 
found that all the power of motion that was left to me 
was a little in my right hand and arm. MHousemother 
Bernice had to lift my milk to my lips. Very calmly I 
decided that now I could consider myself at liberty to go 
behind the great veil. My usefulness was over, and I 
had no one for whom I cared enough to allow them to 
assume me as a burden. All of my affairs I had put in 
order before my appendix adventure, and I knew that 
there was enough money in the bank to meet all of the 
expenses of my departure. Furthermore, I felt sure that 
nobody would ever know that I had completed my life my- 
self deliberately, because nobody knew that I had the 
morphine. I determined to ask Housemother Bernice 
for the last pellet she had in keeping for me, and with it 
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take all the rest. Then I felt sure I would seem to die 
naturally of heart failure with nobody to blame. 

And as I had planned, so I accomplished. House- 
mother Bernice got me settled for the night, put the last 
fourth-grain pellet out on my table beside a glass of water 
_and my electric torch, took sleeping, snuggling God- 
daughter from beside me, cautioned Alene in her cot in 
the next room to be watchful, and left me. 

Then began a long hour of waiting until they were all 
sound asleep so that if my breathing became alarming 
they would not hear me and come to snatch me back. It 
was a wonderful hour in which I seemed to be free of all 
life’s problems and cares and on the verge of escaping 
_ into new and important interests and endeavors. I had 
not one particle of fear or regret or self-pity, but was in- 
tensely interested in the adventure I was about to under- 
take. I gave a contented congratulatory thought to all 
who loved me and would escape having to watch me 
being tortured perhaps for years. It was a mass-thought 
and was given to no particular person or persons. 

And what is still more important in my mind is that 
my conscience registered no twinge of protest. What I 
was preparing to do seemed the best, courageous and only 
thing to do, and so it seems to me, even to this good day. 
I was in full possession of my Christ consciousness and 
_ fellowship and felt a distinct sense of Divine understand- 
ing and sympathy for my situation, and acquiescence in 
my solution. 

So becalmed and content I bided my hour. If my 
brain was functioning in any unbalanced or abnormal 
way I did not detect it then, nor am I able to now in 
retrospection. To me I seemed to feel just about as I 
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had felt several times when I had finished a novel and 
got ready to start the next day up to New York to 
arrange for its publication—a feeling of accomplishment 
and expectant adventure. 

At last I knew from Alene’s deep breathing and a 
snore that came from Housefather Charlie across the 
court that they were all asleep. I had told House- 
mother Bernice that I could reach the glass of water, 
placed not twelve inches away, and take the tablet, but I 
was not sure that I could. And besides reaching for the 
water and that one tablet I had to get the locket from 
under my pillow, open it, and get out the other tablets. 
It must have taken me a half hour to accomplish this 
and it gave me such agony that I almost had to give it 
up. First I struggled with the torch and finally pressed 
it between my teeth and the pillow in such a way as to 
light it. Then with the little strength I had left in my 
right arm and hand, using my chin to help, I got the 
locket from under the pillow up onto my breast. There 
I finally succeeded in opening it with teeth and thumb and 
forefinger and got the white grains in my palm. My 
hand would not go up to my mouth but would go across 
me so I laid the pellets on the pillow and fought until I 
turned my head on my almost rigid neck enough to lick 
them in—twenty-eight fourth-grain tablets of sulphate of 
morphine. And then I gave out. I could not get the 
water; I had to swallow them, as bitter as gall, without 
water, as I lay panting with the awful effort I had made. 

For what seemed a long time I lay completely exhausted 
and then a heavenly ease came stealthily over my rigid 
body and I felt myself softening all over. I turned, 
and with the greatest ease lifted to my mouth the glass, 
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drank the water and with it took the final pellet. I 
moved my legs and turned on my side with delicious 
freedom. My last conscious thought was that in Heaven 
it would be all safe for me to move and move and 
keep moving. 

After a time I had a fleeting moment of semi- 
consciousness in which I now recall that I saw a great 
luminous veil through which I made out the black silhou- 
ettes of two men and I heard my father’s voice distinctly, 
though I could not tell what he said; my father who had 
been dead forty-one years. Then the veil became an 
Opaque wall and on it was flashed for a second the tender 
smiling face of Housemother Bernice and baby God- 
daughter’s sturdy back. Then another delicious turn of 
~ my body and—oblivion. 

When I awoke the next morning the sun was shining 
across the floor from my open door, which led down into 
the stone court, a brisk little fire was burning in the old, 
gray stone chimney and the Goddaughter’s dew-wet shoes 
were drying beside the blaze. The odor of frying bacon 
was mingling with the cedar chip smoke from my fire- 
place and out in the kitchen Aunt Fanny was intoning 
the weird negro spiritual by which she usually concocted 
corn meal muffins. Goddaughter, in clean and much be- 
patched rompers, stood at my pillow eager to speak her 
new morning “prayer-piece” which I had taught her the 
week past. It was the world’s greatest poem, written by 
a sheep raiser called David: 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
And all that is within me, 
Bless His holy name. 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul and 
Forget not all his benefits; 
Who forgiveth all thy iniquities; 
Who healeth all thy diseases; 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
Who crowneth thee with 
Loving kindness and tender mercies; 
Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; 
So that thy youth is renewed like the eagles.” 


It was rendered with due and reverent emphasis. Its 
effect was distinctly tonic. 

To this day I do not understand what happened or 
didn’t happen, and after my doctor has read this record 
perhaps I will get the courage to ask him. But how- 
ever he diagnoses the situation I know that the writing 
of these pages is the work which I was sent back to 
accomplish. Yes, human documents, no matter how 
humble, are needed to compile safe and sane race 
formule. 

As I lay and looked at my world restored to me, sud- 
denly, in the twinkling of an eye, everything that had 
ever happened to me was unreeled by my memory and 
I saw it all in a perfectly new proportion. It was then 
that I observed that I had a residue of radium in my 
hand, ground from the ore of my life, and I knew that 
I iad been turned back to use it for all it was —— 
I accepted the command. 

From that day, September twenty-fifth, until now, 
November tenth, I have day by day recaptured small 
portions of myself. Some mornings I have found that 
an ankle could turn and others that a knee might bend 
if coaxed with due fortitude. My fingers can cling again 
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to my glass of milk and my left elbow crooks so that 
I can return faintly the embraces of my Goddaughter. 

But last Monday, the sixth, was the day of days! 
Alene and Housemother Bernice helped me up on my 
feet, and with Goddaughter backing before me, holding 
the ends of the girdle of my dressing gown in her hands 
like leading strings, they helped me, with my cane, over 
to my big, carefully-cushioned chair in between the fire- 
place and the window and rolled my table with my 
typewriter upon it across my knees. The first day I 
stiffly picked out my first paragraph, but each day I have 
improved so that I have got thus far using two fingers on 
my left hand, one on my right and my right thumb. 
- Quite enough to help me say what I feel I must say. 

Perhaps what I have to tell is of no value. That is 
to be decided after the telling. 


To me it seems only reverential for an Autobiography 
to make its obeisance to its ancestors before coming down 
to center stage. As a devout believer that Heredity 
goes at least fifty-fifty with Environment in the mold- 
ing of a personality I hereby make my curtsy to my 
family tree. 

My ancestral fig vine seems to me to be both signif- 
icant and perhaps interesting because it has no root or 
rootlet that was not planted in this continent earlier than 
The Declaration of American Independence. The whole 
lot of us were landed here for America’s birthday cele- 
bration and we’ve only married into families of co- 
celebrators. If there is such a thing as a real American, I 
am it, molded from English, French, Scotch and Irish 
metals, some of middle class and some of high degree. 
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Add to this typical crossing of nationalities the fact 
that my maternal and paternal families mingled their 
branches in such a way that I am inbred in several dis- 
tinct lines. Now when we pour in the test tube for the 
evolving of the American citizen such facts, what sort 
of man or woman scientifically results? 

That question I am going to try to answer in such a 
way that any neighbor who is hunting food, building 
shelter, looking for or to escape love, or seeking religion, 
may find warning or stimulation, as the case may be, in 
my reactions in relation to those fundamentals. I have 
declared as valuable like reactions in the lives of any 
man on any street or of any woman at any window and 
thus I absolve myself of an undue valuation of myself 
in supposing that anybody would want to read about 
what I have been and have done in my near half cen- 
tury of life. Further I acknowledge that I realize that 
only if I speak the truth will my data be worth regis- 
tering. 

I become a document and I offer myself for and beg a 
sympathetic perusal. 


a 
THE LULLABY REEL 


SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE SEVEN 


N Harrodsburg, Kentucky, at one o’clock on Thanks- 

i giving morning, 1872, I broke from my Mother’s 

custody and was born into this world in the midst of 

a terrific snow storm. I gave only one hour’s notice of 

my intended advent and arrived, I have heard, in good 
order and good temper. 

On my natal day I had as my Thanksgiving guests 
four grandparents and, though only fourteen hours old, 
I sat at the feast a few minutes—in the arms of my 
paternal grandmother, whose full name, Maria Thompson 
Daviess, I had just had bestowed upon me. Up to my 
birth I had borne Uncle Jo’s name. Alas! My Moth- 
er’s father and mother had come all the way from Ten- 
nessee, part of the journey by stage coach, to be on hand 
to welcome me. I must have felt the restraint of their 
presence for I allowed my Mother to spend the day be- 
fore my birth helping prepare the Feast of the Four 
Grandparents for the national holiday and she had gone 
happily and cheerily to bed, only to be summoned from 
deep slumber to give me birth. In less than three hours 
she was back in that same deep slumber with me safely 
cached on a pillow beside her. 

“Dat child’s going to travel fast and far,” I have been 

13 
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~ told my Negro Mammy, Kitty, whispered to my Grand- 
mother Hamilton, as she shooed the family off to bed 
and prepared to pallet herself at our feet before the 
booming fire. 

And while I rest there beside my Mother I want to 
review the three-fourths of a year I had spent with her 
before the day of my birth, because I feel that they were 
pregnant months for me as well as her. 

Little Sister, asleep in her crib beside Mother and me, 
had been conceived, bourn and brought to birth eighteen 
months earlier out at Hayfields, the thousand-acre Blue- 
grass farm belonging to my Daviess grandparents, in 
the midst of bustle and hurry, work and play, love and 
laughter, mint juleps and barbecue, music and revelry, 
with guests going and coming; the usual grinding of the 
machinery of a household made up in great part of 
pleasure-loving, socially important young people. My 
Mother was beautiful and interesting and was in con- 
stant demand by her young brothers and sisters-in-law 
as a confidante, chaperon and sentimental first aid. In 
the course of a day she helped the skillful Negro seam- 
stress prink up the girls’ ball gowns, using her superior 
knowledge of style, which showed in her trousseau, 
brought from Tennessee’s gay Capital City, lovely to this 
day in its treasured fragments, rode out and about with 
Major Daviess to watch the plowing or harvesting and 
practiced Italian Opera with one of the boys, my Uncle 
Will, whose clear tenor blended with her rich soprano in 
a way that collected the neighbors from miles around— 
and nourished her baby. 

Naturally when I notified her of my decision to take 
up life in her world she was aghast at the idea of properly 
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caring for another infant in such colorful surroundings. 

She confided her dismay to my Father and thereby 
achieved results, a report of which ought to encourage 
the hearts of young wives to trust safely in those of their 
husbands. That evening after a supper party of thirty- 
five, at which the Governor of Kentucky and his staff 
were among the guests, my Father took her out under 
the April moon and presented her with a legal document 
in a long envelope. Straining her eyes in the dim light 
she partly read and partly he told her that it was a deed 
to a little, dormer-windowed, old brick Cottage that 
crouched in a clump of trees on the side of a hill at 
the corner where Hayfields jutted into the town. I feel 
certain that I leaped with her joy; and that moonlit deed 
has been one of the fundamental constructive influences 
of my life. I was born of a home-maker in action and 
I have ever struggled to follow my embryonic bias. 

A week from the day of the presentation, the seven- 
teenth of April, she moved herself, bag, trunk and Little 
Sister in under her own vine and roof tree; literally, for 
beside the straight old brick pavement that led to the 
prim, side-light, fan-paned-transomed door of the Cot- 
tage, towered two sugar maple trees which stretched 
sheltering arms over the steep, wide-shingled roof with 
its dormer windows and huge red brick chimney. And 
over the latticed back porch sprawled a giant grapevine, 
red and fragrantly budded the night of our arrival. 

There on the side of that hill for seven months before 
my birth my Mother and I toiled by day and planned by 
night over the making of a home. We had trees pruned 
and fertilized, even moved a few; we trimmed up and fed 
with cow chips and leaf mold two huge rose bushes, 
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which in June rewarded our nourishing with literally 
hundreds of blush moss roses that perfumed half the 
county. We planted long rows of peonies with faith in 
their promises of a next year’s blooming; we made a 
sunken garden by the south living room window and in it 
laid off geranium and heliotrope beds, to be bordered 
with gray dusty miller and sweet grass and we sowed row 
on row of mignonette and Johnny-jump-ups. 

And when we sat down on.the front steps to rest one 
night about the middle of August, we realized that we had 
spent almost the entire family living bank account out- 
doors and that I, at my birth, would have to be wrapped 
in Little Sister’s left-over and patched rabbit skin, while 
the living room must be made lovely by sheer wit. We 
took a lot of junk Grandmother Daviess lent us, some 
paint, bright colored rags for woven rugs requisitioned 
from left-over clothes of the gay Hayfields Aunts, 
geraniums and ivy in painted cans and with the same en- 
thusiasm we had expanded on the outside we made a very 
lovely place of the inside home. 

This indoor stuff had to be carried on in between getting 
the garden and lawn into winter quarters and all was just 
about in order when I decided it was time for me to show 
my face. I now know positively that all those happy, 
hard-working, out-door, creative months my Mother 
spent while sheltering and growing me gave me exactly 
forty-six years of super-abundant health and happiness. 
I was a certain result from a charted cause. My illness 
is an accident. 

And as I opened my eyes on well ordered and beauti- 
fully simple material surroundings I found the personnel 
of my small world equally well chosen and organized. 
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When my Mother left Hayfields my Grandfather 
offered her the choice of over sixty thoroughbred horses 
for a team to draw the carriage he wanted to give her. 
Much to his disgust, she chose gentle, old, mongrel Jude 
whom she had observed so patiently hauling spring water 
to the kitchen reservoir, and a low swung, wide seated 
buggy. My Mother was going in for child culture and 
she knew she must have hoofs she could trust. My 
Grandmother in turn offered her the choice of her well- 
trained servants, all of whom had been Daviess slaves, 
then about twelve years freed. Instead of taking an 
accomplished cook and housemaid she chose Kitty, a 
handsome yellow woman about thirty years old with a 
silent, steady husband and two yellow pickaninny girls 
aged ten and twelve years respectively, who had been the 
house washwoman all her life. With my Mother and 
Mammy Kitty it was a case of genuine affection, founded 
on mutual admiration and respect, and it lasted them 
their life times, growing with their years, and I am sure 
is still growing. 

“Yes’um, Mis’ Leonora, I’ll go anywheres with you but 
I never cooked a white folks’ meal in all my life,” 
Mammy Kitty answered when the question was put to 
her. 

“Neither did I,” my Mother assured her, “but we are 
_ both the daughters of cooks, and I have all my Mother’s 
and Mother Daviess’ receipts written down in a book. 
Let’s try it.” 

“Yes’um, I will—and de Lord’ll pertect Marse 
Johnny!” she answered. 

“P’m game—come on with us, Kitty, and help raise 
babies and geraniums,” my Father urged her. 
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And she came with us—for life. 

The third summer of their partnership, my Mother 
took, at the Mercer County Fair, premiums for quince 
preserves, beaten biscuits, baked ham, lemon pie, chicken 
croquettes, chocolate cake and lye soap, all manufactured 
by Mammy Kitty and herself by rule out of the ancestral 
manuscript recipe book, which I keep in my strong box 
to this day. 

A year and a half after my advent Small Brother was 
admitted to the family circle and closed its circumference. 

At this point I admit that I am sorely tempted to 
slightly fictionize myself and evolve a fascinating small 
person who would be a cross between Harriet in one of 
my novels and a Jessie Willcox Smith drawing, but I am 
going to be stern with myself and try to read truthfuily, 
with straining eyes, impressions now much smudged with 
the passing of years. Also, I find that I am inclined to 
confuse myself with Goddaughter who strongly seems an- 
other self to me. A contemptible cur dog killed her three 
kittens yesterday, and at intervals for twenty-four hours 
we have wept in each other’s arms. I can dry my own 
tears by helping my right elbow with my left hand—and 
I kiss hers away. 

To-morrow is Thanksgiving Day and my forty-eighth 
birthday. I am working on one-fifth capacity. That is 
not so bad. My hands are much less stiff and I can now 
balance myself on my feet and totter alone with my stick 
from bed to chair, though it is an agony. I’ll never be 
fleet again, but it is gravely glorious to me that my mind 
is seemingly more limber than it ever was before. I feel 
sure my hands will soon supple up enough to go the pace 
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with it, and I have never written with my feet though I 
may have “put my foot in it” by some of the things I 
have written. Uncle Jo and other friendly folks have 
come out bearing great gifts; and Goddaughter, through 
courtesy of Housemother Bernice, has given me a beguil- 
ing cap of lace and roses which she continuously perks up 
and admires, bestowing a kiss with each perk. I’m glad 
my crookedness is not repulsive in any way. I'll need 
an increased rather than diminished quantity of love from 
now on. I also sing praises that Housemother Bernice 
and chocolate flapper-nurse Alene keep me as dainty and 
well groomed as any Kentucky race horse. 

Before my third year I see only a blank page of time, 
but on my third summer were registered several distinct 
- pictures. First, I see myself standing by a table on the 
back porch, upon which is a blue sugar bowl. Beside me 
is Small Brother and over us towers Mammy Kitty. I 
have just uttered the word “devil” and to this day I can 
feel the electricity in the air. I do not remember what 
it was all about, but my judgment tells me that I had 
been stealing sugar, the fact had been reported by Small 
Brother to Mammy Kitty and I had been reviling him 
when she arrived on the scene of action. The scene is 
race typical and is only important because at that moment 
I was for the first time “convicted of sin” and the sen- 
sation was recorded in my young mind in a way never to 
be forgotten. What my exact moral status was before 
that moment I do not know, but whatever it was I have 
never been the same since. That word splashed a big 
black stain on that page of my life and it is still there. 
Since then I have sworn huge oaths and committed my 
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allotted crimes, but none of them have left me “convicted” 
in the degree that I felt that day. 

Another third year picture I see is the face of my 
golden haired Little Sister contorted with grief and I have 
a feeling that I had just pulled her hair. We are out under’ 
a huge, silver-leaf poplar tree from one of whose limbs 
there hangs a rope swing with a board for a seat and I 
see her float gently to and fro as she weeps. 

Strange to say that though the dim picture hurts me 
to-day, I know that I had no conviction of wrong-doing at 
that time. The hair-pulling may have taken place before 
the cursing of Small Brother, though I think not. 

Another picture of Little Sister comes to me. It is 
night. I am crying in my cot in the nursery with ear- 
ache. A fifteen-year-old boy Cousin comes in bare feet 
with trousers drawn over his night shirt, takes me in his 
arms over by the smoldering fire, presses my head down 
with his chin onto his shoulder and rocks and pats the 
pain away, keeping time with a croon and the pat of his 
bare feet. And Little Sister stands beside us in her 
nightie patting softly on my arm in perfect tune with 
Cousin’s ministrations. Cousin appears later and im- 
portantly. Little Sister died that autumn. Each year I 
have lived I have missed Little Sister and what she would 
have meant to me. Across forty-five years I feel the 
congeniality that was between us. I feel her more vividly 
than I de good friends and dear relatives who have died 
recently. 

One incident more about Little Sister I get by longing 
search into my young memory. My Mother wept bit- 
terly because she had kept no yellow ringlet of Little 
Sister’s wealth, and weeks after her death I see myself 
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carrying her a wrecked oriole’s nest which had woven in 
its interior a golden strand of baby hair. My Mother 
had clipped tiny ends of Little Sister’s curls that Spring 
out under the tree where I found the nest. That nest is 
in my strong box. 

On my Seven Times One Reel there are many other 
pictures, grave and gay; journeys back and forth to Ten- 
nessee to see the Hamilton grandparents and family, a 
stage coach breakdown marking one trip, being snatched 
from the ground by that same fifteen-year-old Cousin as 
he hung head down from a madly galloping red horse 
in a Wild West Show he staged on the front lawn at Hay- 
fields; of riding a crazy pig on a dare from the same 
Cousin, which plunged with me bestride it, into a pond, 
thereby almost bringing me to drowning; of climbing with 
Sue Kirk, intrepid and inspiring companion, into the roof 
trees and huddling in the same high up crotch for hours 
making maple leaf dresses and hats; of tending little new 
lambs, that had been dropped in a February blizzard, 
before the blazing logs in the huge wash house fireplace 
at Hayfields; of stepping barefoot in ash covered embers 
in the same fireplace, while trying to hide in its cavernous 
depths in a game of hide-and-seek, thereby getting fright- 
fully burned; of a green parrot I saw on a visit to a 
relative in the country which distinctly called, when 
needed, the warning—‘Johanna, the horses are in the 
yard”—of continually fighting with D. Bowman, and 
once leaving the mark of my teeth on the side of his eye 
—a mark that was plainly visible last month—forty- 
three years after its infliction. 

D. is my near and beloved cousin of my own age. Be- 
fore we were weaned our respective young mothers took 
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turnabout going to parties and leaving their infants with 
the other mother for nourishment. Now after the pass- 
ing of near three-fifths of a century D. claims that either 
he or I can order a meal at a restaurant to please the 
other’s taste without consultation. 

On the whole, there is a feeling of living for seven years 
a happy, very busy, well guarded and orderly life. 

However, there is one curious, sinister picture of a 
scene in my fourth year which I want to describe as a 
possible cause of a very important bias on my life. I see 
myself running across the street from my Father’s office 
with a nickel grasped in my hand. I enter a grocery 
store and hand the man the nickel, demanding a bag of 
dates. He gives me the dates and then lifts me to the 
counter and takes each one of my bare knees in his big, 
stained, smeared hands and presses them in a way that 
makes me shrink from him in a nauseated revolt. Just 
then my Mammy Kitty enters. That is all—only from 
that day to this the smell of dates faintly nauseates me 
and no human hand—save only one—has ever been laid 
upon me without causing a faint sense of revolt no matter 
how ecstatically I have been thrilled at the touch the next 
second. Children are such sensitive plants that no effort 
is too much to successfully guard them. I wish I thought 
Freud would see this reel and talk to me about it. 

Also, at about this same time I have to record my 
awakening to the emotion of patriotism. My Father was 
one of the Tilden Electors in our district and I see him 
standing on the front steps, with a crowd of men and boys, 
with tall, flaming, coal oil torches in their hands, parading 
the street in front of him, and circling around him, shout- 
ing and cheering, with a brass band accompanying their 
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rejoicings. I see him raise his hand to command silence 
and then he speaks to them. I feel my heart swell with 
some kind of emotion caused by the knowledge that some- 
how my Father had won a triumph for something vaster 
than anything I had known before—my Country! 

Then the blackest hours, of which I have any record 
in my Lullaby Reel, are those of the days that followed 
in which my infant heart echoed the sense of theft and 
loss and hate which raged in the composite heart of the 
South when in 1876 the Presidency was stolen from them 
by the “damned Yankees.” And so deep was that hurt, 
that, though for years at a time I have loved and lived 
and made my living North of the Mason and Dixon’s 
Line, I have remained at heart an unreconstructed Rebel 
until a story came to me from the Argonne, where Ten- 
nessee Sharp shooters were holding in check some German 
machine guns to let a Connecticut regiment crawl up on 
them and capture them. A red crested “Yankee” raised 
his head enough to yell at a lank Tennesseean crouched 
pumping his gun from behind a rock: 

“I’m mighty glad we whipped you damn Rebels back 
in the United States.” Somehow that story made me 
see—and after forty-five years I report myself as 
reconstructed. 

My fifth year seems to have been a lean year except 
for one brilliant picture—perhaps the most brilliant of 
my whole life. 

I am out at the County Fair, up on the promenade at 
the top of the grandstand, trailing along beside my 
Mammy Kitty and whimpering because my white kid 
slippers hurt me. I have on a blue silk slip, over which 
is a white net dress on whose surface is darned an elabo- 
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rate pattern in silk threads. I see that I am tightly girt 
just above my knees by a broad ribbon sash and I some- 
how know that I am wearing a huge bow upon my head 
to match the sash in texture and hue. 

Mammy Kitty seats herself and takes off my shoes and 
socks, grumbling at me all the while. I see my sun- 
burned, briar-scratched, stone-bruised feet stretch their 
relieved toes in comfort at freedom from the first pair of 
shoes into which they had been forced since May first. 
Then Mr. John Grimes, a favorite friend of my Father 
and Mother, who is dressed in sky blue velvet and 
plumes in a way that amazes me, comes along and 
hurriedly snatches me from Mammy Kitty’s remon- 
strating grasp. He carries me in his arms down the steps 
of the grandstand, upon whose benches my whole world 
is assembled, and hands me over the rail of the amphi- 
theater to another family friend, Colonel Nathaniel 
Gaither. The Colonel carries me to the center of the 
ring, around which, a few minutes before, gaily- 
caprisoned, blue-blooded horses had been racing, upon 
whose backs were mounted the flower and chivalry of 
Mercer County, bedecked as Knights of The Round 
Table, and shooting spears through rings held out for 
their jousting. 

I see myself in the Colonel’s arms while he makes a 
speech io the vast audience over the heads of the be- 
plumed Knights drawn upon their horses in a half circle 
before him. Then Mr. John appears beside me with a 
magnificent crown of white satin and pearls and presses 
it firmly down over my blue bow onto my forehead amid 
clamorous applause from the grandstand. I do not 
know what it is all about but I am puffed up with pride— 
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for one instant, then I look down and see my scratched, 
bruised, tanned and dusty-soled feet seemingly dangling 
yards below me, smudging the Colonel’s light gray 
trousers. At that moment I sounded the depths of 
humiliation and found that I came up alive. I’ve never 
had any terrors of it since, so consequently I have never 
again felt its pangs. 

The why of it all I heard in after years. Mr. John, 
who had pulled down the most of the rings with his spears, 
was angry at his fiancée, and had picked on me as his 
Queen of Love and Beauty to punish her, not daring to 
go so far as to choose one of her peers for that purpose. 

When I got back to my Mammy Kitty I put on my 
shoes and socks and have never appeared without them 
in public from that day to this. 

Before the end of the next and sixth year I was chosen 
Queen of the May by my schoolfellows at Cousin Julia 
Able’s little Dame’s School and had maids and a flower 
crown with a veil. Also blue satin slippers. Thus 
crowned Queen twice in a twelvemonth I see that I was 
distinctly bored with the school march and the long sitting 
on the flower throne while the many speeches were 
spoken. It was a distinct anti-climax. To-day I am 
sorry for a little girl for whom a Maypole and flower 
crown are an anti-climax—but not many small persons 
have ever had a crown of white satin and pearls to keep 
in their Mother’s best hat box. 

Two weeks after her coronation the small May Queen 
was laid low with fever and I for the first time registered 
the functioning of my sense of taste. My Father had to 
bring me a bright silver dollar every evening to pay me for 
taking gruesome doses of elixir of quinine from a spoon 
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that looked to me as large as a water dipper. I shudder 
at the bitterness of its contents as I write! By the time 
I had accumulated twenty-two dollars under my pillow 
they became troublesome in the managing of the linen of 
my bed. My Father offered to persuade me to let them 
be laid on the mantel in full sight. I was dangerously 
weak and he had to proceed with caution. I can see him 
sitting beside my bed, holding my little claw-like hand 
from which all flesh and strength had vanished; but what 
we said I have been told. 

“What are you going to do with all your money, little 
daughter?” he asked, opening the case tactfully as a 
great lawyer would. 

“I’m going to buy my Mother a beautiful, long, black 
crépe veil like Mrs. Hall’s,” I answered weakly, not lift- 
ing my lashes from my fever reddened cheeks. It is re- 
corded that my Mother fainted quietly over in the corner, 
and my Father “went as white as a sheet.” 

After which wallop I immediately began to get well 
and eventually spent my wealth in glass sashes for some 
hotbeds for early slips my Mother particularly wanted. 

That twenty-five by five feet of glass covered earth was 
' my first venture in real estate and it yielded great returns 
in the way of early pink geraniums, tea roses, sweet 
alyssum and lettuce. 

Two dim pictures of my sixth year interest me. I am 
taken into the office of my Father’s law partner an: 
cousin who is the head of the large distillery owned by 
most of the family connection and I see myself held up 
before a little box in the wall. A black tube is pressed 
to my ear and I am told to say “Heilo, Dal” and then 
listen. I am thus made the first private citizen in 
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Harrodsburg to speak over the first telephone installed in 
its city limits, and by the same token the first citizen to 
hear over that instrument, for Dal answered, “Hello, 
Little Miss Maria.” I had met my enemy, the telephone! 
Time flies. 

Again I am in my Father’s office and this time he and 
distiller cousin are trying to put together the first type- 
writer that I had ever seen. They get it all together ex- 
cept for tightening a screw somewhere in its cumbersome 
interior. They are at their wit’s end when my Father 
turns to me, as I hang over his shoulder, and says: 

“Little daughter, can’t you put your hand in there and 
turn the screw I put my pencil on?” 

I can! And I do it with one of the big thrills of my 
life. I never change a ribbon on this old rattly friend, 
which is taking down these very words, that I don’t get 
an echo from the thrill my father bestowed upon me 
forty years ago. The earlier a child meets a first-class 
machine and makes a friend of it the better for the child, 
though it may be the worse for the machine. 

I think that about completes the record of the im- 
portant pictures of my Seven Times One Reel and I 
seemed to have reached my seventh birthday with my 
fundamentals all in good working order. I judge that I 
was about an average child with a personality developed 
a little beyond the ordinary. 

As I have written, my reactions to the influences of the 
different shelters under which I abided in my infancy 
were very strong and are a series of pictures that are as 
distinct as if they were taken yesterday or to-day. I re- 
member distinctly that I felt joy at my Cottage home 
which I now know was true to an authentic and approved 
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type of architecture. To this day I see it under the light 
of sunset and dawn and moonlight, and through rain and 
snow and storm and the joy of it abides. Also, I record 
a thrill that I must have had again and again at the first 
glimpse, from over the hill, I was accustomed to catch of 
Hayfields with its wide wings and leaf capitaled pillars 
supporting the roof of the front porch. I hated D. Bow- 
man’s home with its rococo porch and always waited for 
him in the yard. 

If Young America could be housed in plain homes with 
good lines, in which the four corners of the house rested 
on the ground where the corners of a home ought to rest, 
with at least one tree to impress symmetry with irregu- 
larities upon his brain, I feel that we would not have to 
build so many ornate State Retreats for him. I almost 
go so far as to believe that the infant whose first few weeks 
are spent in the orderly, bright, straight-lined wards of 
a maternity hospital will get something that may help to 
counteract the shrieking disorder and ugliness of too 
many of our middle-class homes. 

The first seven years of my life I did not taste food— 
I only tasted the quinine and smelled the dates. Food 
seemed to play no part in my daily life. I do not re- 
member meal time or being at the table. If I had once 
been hungry I know I would have remembered it. Just 
what wiil the food reactions in the annals of the small 
hungry folk in Europe be? I wonder! 

In the record of the average person’s first seven years 
there is naturally not much that applies directly to the 
fundamentals of mating—yet I am not sure. It is diffi- 
cult for me to discern these pictures and yet I must report 
what there is. I know that in witnessing the pageant of 
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life in the fields and orchards and barnyards the facts of 
procreation seemed to dawn upon me very gradually and 
naturally. At about my fifth year I see myself out at 
Hayfields walking with my Mother along a path in the 
orchard, that led from the sheep range beyond, and look- 
ing up into her big, gray eyes, in whose depths I always 
found queer stars, and asking her a direct question—to 
which I got an unembarrassed, lucid and direct answer. 

Some time in my sixth year I see myself sitting in a 
group of little girls listening to a tale told in whispers by 
a small degenerate by the name of Jennie and wondering 
why she thought it interesting and why we had to go out 
under the gooseberry bushes to talk about it. I was only 
faintly shocked that the story involved human beings and, 
in my usual going-to-bed conference with my Mother, re- 
peated it to her with names included. Years after I was 
told that I had innocently uncovered the first hoof-mark 
of a scandal that had to be downed by the shedding of 
blood. 

Love seemed to lag about coming into my life. I dis- 
covered hate first! I raged at the “damn Yankees” that 
stole the Presidency from Tilden, and loathed the grocer. 
I experienced humiliation; I was humiliated at my bare 
feet at the County Fair, but I have no record of experienc- 
ing any sensation of affection. Perhaps the nearest to it 
was the gratitude I felt when Uncle Jo came from Nash- 
ville and strapped upon my shoes the first pair of roller 
skates that had ever been in the city limits of Harrods- 
burg. I see myself giving him the embrace of gratitude 
and starting right off to roll down the back porch. 

I must have been born with a good sense of balance. 
In a few minutes Uncle Jo could safely leave me circling 
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up and down and around with D. Bowman and the other 
neighborhood children looking on in a delight of poignant 
envy. As soon as Uncle Jo was out of sight D. had per- 
suaded me that it was much more fun for him to put the 
left skate on his “outside foot,” give me his “inside” hand 
and skate with me. From that moment until the skates 
were completely worn out I never had both skates on my 
own feet. 

A fact of the episode that amuses me is that while I 
generously loaned both skates to any pair of my girl 
friends, whenever a boy skated he skated with me. I 
think I was shrewd enough to know that if two of the 
boys ever got the skates it would be good-by little girls. 
I also want to record that the swirls and curls that D. 
and I learned to cut together were in the class with Char- 
lotte on the ice of the Hippodrome in 1918. 

Of course, I knew that I did adore my Little Auntie 
who came all the way from Nashville to see me and I have 
a distinct picture of myself, at about my fourth year, 
cuddled in her Jap demanding and having the whole of 
Richard III read from a huge, calf-bound copy of Shakes- 
peare, in hopes that I would meet the two pathetic Little 
Princes on just any page. 

That some of it seeped in I know for one day I got 
down from Little Auntie’s lap and uttered my first group 
of memery committed words—wicked Richard’s demand: 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” My 
Father, proud of my evident taste for belles lettres, re- 
peated my feat to my Grandfather Daviess out at Hay- 
fields. The following was the grandparental reaction to 
the report: 


“I knew that child would some day rebel at her 
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mother’s taste in horse flesh! She’d never be satisfied 
with old Jude. Take her a pair of horses immediately. 
Cail Tom Young and tell him to span up the finest pair 
on the place and take them in to little Miss Maria before 
sunset. Bring me my stud book and I’ll look out pedi- 
grees for them. ‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse.’ She shall have them.” 

It was with difficulty that my Father persuaded the old 
gentleman to let the span stay on the pasturage of Hay- 
fields, but the chosen ones were always spoken of as 
“Little Miss Maria’s span.” At his death several years 
later, when his near a hundred thoroughbreds were sold, 
the selling money of the span came to me. I can do with- 
- out a high-powered car, but I’ve always craved that span 
of horses. That was a great old gentleman for a little 
girl to have for a grandfather and I somehow feel that I 
recognized that fact but I find no record of any pressure 
of outgoing affection for him. 

I know positively that I loved my Mother and Father 
and all four grandparents; also the gay young uncles and 
aunts whose comings and goings to me now look like a 
kaleidoscope of pictures from Godey’s fashion books, 
but I have no record of the sensation as I have of the hate 
of the “Yankees” or the loathing, or the humiliation. In 
fact, though I catch glimpses of myself doing all the 
things to and for the people of my first seven years’ world 
that denote respect and affection I have no record of the 
giving forth of any kind of love until the middle period 
of my Seven Times Two Reel. Something, I do not 
exactly know what, makes me know that I had love 
lavished on me, but why I can’t remember returning it 
puzzles me. I have the impression that I was born with 
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a dam within me that filled slowly with affection brought 
to it by innumerable little rivulets and that I was slow 
in learning to pipe it out. It is a good old dam that still 
holds and from whose waters I can always draw as much 
as I want for the irrigation of my life’s most choice re- 
lationships. Yes, I had to learn to love—but I learned! 

As there were only emotional smudges to decipher in 
the Lullaby Reel so the data of my infantile religious 
reactions must be groped for. I know that I was sent to 
Sunday School from my earliest infancy but I have only 
one memory of it! That is of a Sunday School entertain- 
ment in which I held up a large white paper “G,” along 
with a lot of other tots holding other letters, which spelled 
out the truism: “GIN MAKES SIN.” To my mature 
memory this is distinctly funny in view of the fact that 
my Father at that time was a successful distiller in the 
hours he took from being a still more successful lawyer. 

Further in my fifth year I see myself standing before 
the Presbyterian minister and being catechized. When 
asked “Of whom does the Holy Trinity consist?” it is re- 
corded that I answered: 

“The Father, the Mother and the Holy Ghost—and no 
ghost kin skeer me.” 

I distinctly remember reasoning with myself that where 
there was a father in justice there must be a mother also 
and on account of my low opinion of Small Brother I 
doubted any “‘son’s” being put down in a book to be asked 
about by the minister. I wonder if I was SUH my 
feministic bias at that early age. 

Though I was born into and reared in an atmosphere 
that was deeply religious, I remember making or hearing 
no prayers nor the singing of any hymns. I have no 
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record of any recognition of God’s power or place in my 
life. The episode of the sugar bowl and the word “devil” 
might have marked my conviction of sin against society 
rather than against the religious code. That I do not 
know. I do know that I had a conscience that struck for 
right or wrong, but I seem to have never heard of 
heavenly rewards or hellish punishments. It somehow 
amazes me that before my seventh year I had not had the 
smallest thrill of knowledge of my relationship to my 
Heavenly Father. It does not seem possible. 

Besides growing and accumulating health and happi- 
ness I am wondering what I had of actual material 
accomplishment to show for my first seven years of life. 

I owned the hotbeds that I bought with the price of 
agony to my sense of taste in downing the quinine. 

In my sixth August I took a five dollar prize at the 
County Fair for beaten biscuits which I distinctly see my- 
self making just after the dawn of the show day, standing 
on a chair beside the marble biscuit block to beat them 
with a wooden beater I could hardly hold. I gave the 
money to my Mammy Kitty who had taught me to make 
the biscuits and I swelled with pride over the shawl she 
bought with it. 

I have a very creditable apple I drew freehand and 
under it a date falling in my sixth year, together with 
these words, “the tru vine.” 

Some time during my fourth year I see myself modeling 
from mud some little birds with outstretched wings and 
putting them up on the front fence to dry and being in- 
consolable when I found them gone some hours later. It 
is recorded that my great uncle, John Burton Thompson, 
who succeeded Henry Clay as Senator from the Ashland 
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District, and whom Savoyard calls the keenest mind of 
his time in the United States Senate, found the birds on 
his way to his office, which he shared with my Father, his 
namesake, put them in his pocket and exhibited them with 
pride in the court room where he was trying acase. The 
honor impressed me not at all, and I was so angry at the 
theft that nothing could induce me to touch clay again— 
until in my twenty-seventh year I modeled a head of Anne 
which took a prize from the Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville and sent me to study Art in the Paris 
Quartier Latin. 

My constant labor in the flower garden ought to be 
added to this total of infant accomplishments. 

And now I want to set down very simply in a few words 
the last episodes which I see in the Seven Times One 
years. 

It is a raw March day, the seventeenth, and I am stand- 
ing beside Little Auntie before a wood fire up in her dor- 
mer windowed bedroom, getting a final grooming for the 
Dame’s School. My Father stands leaning his elbow on 
the mantel and his head on his hand smiling down upon 
us. I have been told that he said: 

“Sister, isn’t she a sweet little daughter?” He goes 
out of the room and that is all I see. 

Now I know that he went from me, down the steps, 
took his coat, in whose pocket his Brother Will had put 
a pistol, which he had brought a few minutes before to 
urge upon my Father to take up into the mountains the 
next day when he went to buy staves for the barrels out 
at the distillery—-my Father had never owned a pistol— 
went out by the kitchen, got a can of hot water from 
Mammy Kitty to bathe and dress a sore on the foot of 
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old Jude down in the stable and went whistling out 
through the garden. When he did not come back in an 
hour my mother went down to the stable and found him 
in an empty horse stall, his coat hanging on a rack near 
and he lying dead, shot through his brain. One insur- 
ance company paid to my Mother a policy of fifteen 
thousand dollars within two months and another fought 
paying a ten thousand dollar policy for fifteen years on a 
suicide clause in their papers. They made it a test case 
and tried it before every court of the State. They finally 
paid it. They found no motive for his putting an end 
to his life and it was decreed that the pistol had dropped 
from his pocket. That is all. 

Of what followed the tragedy I get only two pictures, 
mere flashes on the screen: his coffin with his elder sister, 
my revered Auntie Pittman, bending over it placing some 
pansies in it; and the snow storm into which they carried 
his coffin to lower it into the grave. I was kept sitting 
in the carriage with Mammy Kitty. 

Of sorrowing I have no particular memory but I got a 
sense of a desolated house which had been full of life. A 
girl of seven years ought to have remembered more, but 
I know now that I was so absorbed and depleted by an 
obsession that took possession of me at that time and 
literally ruled my life for nearly two years, that I had no 
time to make brain photographs. Very soon after my 
Father’s death—I do not know how long but it could be 
numbered in days—I awoke to see my Mother sitting in 
the moonlight beside the window and a clearcut con- 
viction came to me that if I did not watch her I would 
lose her as I had done my Father. The word “watch” 
seemed to be seared into my brain and from that moment 
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until the passing of eighteen months I suffered tortures of 
fear and responsibility. 

In turn my Mother seemed to be unable to bear having 
me out of her sight and we seemed to be weathering some 
kind of storm together. We slept, dressed, ate and 
worked together. She was packing up her household to 
move down to Tennessee to be with her own family, and 
day in and out, hour after hour I helped her, happy if I 
was with her and tortured so by fear if I was where I could 
not see her for even a few minutes that I would scream 
and cry. And after a few such exhibitions nobody tried 
to separate me from her. Even in sleep I was not at rest. 
I would start up and clutch for her and only sink back 
if I had a fold of her nightgown in my fingers. And one 
thing that made it so hard to bear was that I found it 
impossible to speak of my fear to anyone, not even to my 
Mother herself. I had always been very frank and open 
and fearless in my dealings with life and now I was called 
upon to secrete a grinding terror. From the angle of 
forty-eight years I don’t see how I did it. Not that I was 
at all times unhappy. My Mother was brave and serene 
and her usual executive self, and I worked long hours 
happily beside her potting slips from her favorite bushes 
and plants to leave behind as gifts to her friends and I 
helped her to look over papers and books and pack huge 
boxes. 

Uncle Jo, with his usual keen sympathy, had arranged 
for a box car to be packed with her things and shipped 
direct to Nashville, so that not a flower pot that was 
wanted would be left behind. I can see the loading of the 
car now. First and foremost, old Jude, the safe and sane, 
was railed off at one end; then next were banked the tubs 
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of oleanders and Catalonian jasmine and wax plants and 
the Marshal Niel rose which had the spring before borne 
a hundred roses. Crated pots of geraniums came next 
and then two huge pomegranate plants. Bales of bear 
grass and sweet grass balanced the tubs and ivy and cle- 
matis and wisteria were wrapped and stuffed in between. 
A pot with a bulb from the clump of day lilies that my 
Mother had planted at the foot of Little Sister’s grave 
was at first put in with the geraniums but taken out and 
carried in her hand all the long journey. Finally, her 
furniture was crowded in. She took only some pieces of 
old rosewood and mahogany, not much, but art treasures 
to this day. : 

It seemed impossible to believe that they would all be 
at Uncle Jo’s house when we got there—but they were. 
Jude, hitched to a brand new depot wagon, met us at the 
station at Nashville and whinnied right out in a strange 
city the moment she caught sight of my Mother, lily in 
hand. Nobody can tell me that horses don’t draw the 
chariots up and down the golden streets—no automobile 
has a soul. Also, haste is one of the earthly burdens 
we are due to shed. 

The leaving Harrodsburg had been hard for my 
Mother, doubly because my Grandfather Daviess had 
died in the summer, four months after my Father, but we 
children were eager for the new life in a city. 

Just a month before the last flashes of my Lullaby Reel 
we were settled at Uncle Jo’s Rokeby Place home, bag 
and baggage, flower tubs and pier tables. The first night 
my Mother and I planted the Little Sister lily beside the 
North door then cried ourselves to sleep in each other’s 
arms. If that Cottage home in Harrodsburg had not 
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burned to its hearth stone two weeks after we had left it 
I know we would have gone back to it and I would have 
been writing this page there and I believe my Mother 
would have been alive and sitting beside me. We were 
uprooted carefully but we both bled. I never had an- 
other home I cared a rap for until I took a hatchet and 
an axe and a couple of Negro men and built this Sweet- 
briar Farm—and she was not here to share it with me. 
So ends the Lullaby of Seven Times One. 


I 
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SEVEN TIMES TWO ARE FOURTEEN 


ff Y eighth birthday, passed in Nashville, was a 
M very hilarious occasion. It fell on the day 
after Thanksgiving and was spent with Aunt 

Susie and her babies in her town home on Broad Street. 

I had discovered Aunt Susie and Uncle Ed as soon as 
- I got to Nashville and they have been two of the big 
assets in my after life. Aunt Susie had been so busy 
having babies and Uncle Ed in taking care of her and 
them that they had not come up to Harrodsburg to see us 
and they were a kind of blood-strangers to me. 

On that memorable birthday I see myself standing 
beside my mother’s knee “helping her hold” wee, six- 
months-old Sue, with yellow thatched Leonora beside me 
and red-roofed Mortimer holding on to my short skirts 
to steady his toddling legs. I know a discussion is on as 
to whether I am to be allowed to have Sue put into my 
arms to hold all by myself and carry to lay on the bed. 
To this day the look of confidence with which Aunt Susie 
lifted the tiny kiddie, laid her against my shoulder and 
folded my arms about her in proper maternal style, warms 
my solar plexus when I think of it. For forty-one years 
Aunt Susie was my very best chum, who believed in me 
always, and let me see it, always. 

That eighth year I spent in Nashville would have been 
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a horror to me if it had not been for Aunt Susie’s riotous 
little household. Her house was just half way home on 
the road from the school where I was forced to sit and 
agonize at being away from my Mother for half a day. 
Liberated, I would run, terror driven, with fleet feet out 
Broad Street until I could catch sight of old Jude and the 
depot cart hitched in front of Aunt Susie’s house, and 
know by that token I would find my Mother before the 
nursery fire with Leonora, her namesake, cuddled in her 
lap, singing to her and the other children, perhaps “He 
promised to bring me a bunch of blue ribbons,” or even 
“Flee as a bird.” She never sang “Hey, Diddle Diddle,” 
but always a classic gem. 

I would pause at the foot of the steps long enough to 
make sure that I heard her rich voice and then, relieved 
of fear, go back to the kitchen to see what old Aunt 
Hannah, the cook, had kept on the back of the stove for 
me to eat. While I stood beside the stove warming and 
munching, Aunt Susie would always come in to see me, 
sometimes with wee Sue in her arms, and I would tell her 
the whole tale of an eight-year-old’s school day. 

Just before dusk, my Mother and Brother, very often 
Leonora too, old Jude and I would all amble home, hurry- 
ing to get there before Uncle Jo, who came out on the 
horse street car. That whole winter my heart was torn 
between a wild desire to stay at Aunt Susie’s long enough 
tc see Uncle Ed when he got to his home and to hurry 
home to be there when Uncle Jo came in the front door 
of his. At first they would beg me to stay all night with 
the babies and go to school from there, but I went wild 
at the very mention of being away from my Mother at 
night and would tremble and clutch at her in my sleep 
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for nights after such an argument had taken place. I 
sometimes think Aunt Susie had a dim notion of what I 
was enduring, for she always made Uncle Ed and the 
children stop teasing me to stay. And how I wanted to 
stay! : 

One of my eight year bright lights was furnished by 
Aunt Emmie. She carefully built me a wonderful blue 
plush coat and blue bonnet with pink silk lace and a rose 
inside it, arrayed me in it and took me to see Modjeska 
play a matinee of scenes from “As You Like It” and from 
“The Merchant of Venice.” My first memory of sound 
is “By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a-weary of this 
great world.” Why these particular words, I do not 
_ know. I catch a memory glimpse of the great Helena 
standing beside a stage tree, and that is all, except that 
the strings to the blue bonnet were too tight. 

Except for a few such bright spots that winter in Nash- 
ville was a nightmare no small child ought to have had. 
And I know my Mother suffered, too. Grandmother and 
Little Auntie were as good as gold to us, but there were 
other members of the household to whom the noise and 
clutter of two children, who had been reared in liberty, 
were a sore trial. Everything we did was wrong and 
when I finally stood up and let loose all the choice oaths, 
with which I had ever heard my Grandfather’s negroes 
control the mules out at Hayfields, at the relatives who 
dared to move the lilies my Mother had brought in the 
pot in her hand to a place where they would die from the 
sun, my Mother fled with us back to Hayfields and Grand- 
mother Daviess. 

When they took us home to the farm they did not drive 
us by the ruins of the cottage. Sis Annie, my father’s 
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youngest sister and my mother’s favorite, with jolly Uncle 
Sam, came in to town for us and I see her talking fast and 
much as we passed the corner around which the cottage 
had stood. 


Housefather Charlie had hog killing last week and 
Goddaughter came to weep over the death of the five huge 
pigs as she did over that of the kittens, but I persuaded 
her that they were not personal friends of ours as the 
kittens had been and that it would not be honorable to 
weep over the pigs and then eat sausage and ribs from 
their remains. She caught the point immediately and 
answered: 

“Chickens too: I’m just got to eat white meat and 
gravy!” 

A cautious venture with Housemother Bernice’s per- 
fectly superior sausage cost me a week’s work. It is so 
hard to learn to run my body, which has always hit on 
all six cylinders, on about two. I don’t mind the pain, 
but I resent the deadly weakness that keeps me from 
work. I always must struggle up into my chair and on. 


The summer at Hayfields was as happy and colorful 
as the winter in Nashville had been troubled and dull. 
It was then that I found my Grandmother Daviess, never 
to lose her again: tall, strong, handsome Grandmother 
Daviess, who produced eight children, rearing seven to 
maturity, ran the machinery of a great farm, conducted 
a column in a farm paper published in far-away Yankee 
Boston, lectured on literature and history at the Harrods- 
burg Academy and entertained the whole countryside day 
in and day out; for, male and female, the whole county 
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brought their weals and woes to Grandmother to adjust, 
and spent the day and sometimes far into the night doing 
it. ; 

The first morning after our arrival I see my Mother 
seated beside Grandmother’s writing table helping her 
with some papers, and I voluntarily trusted Grandmother 
with her and left her for fifteen minutes to go and see the 
spring output of the poultry yard get its noonday feed. 
I ran back in a panic but found them calmly working. 
I see myself fall on the foot of Grandmother’s huge 
mahogany bed, panting with relief that at last I had found 
somebody I could safely leave my Mother with for a few 
moments. 

And the next week saw the end of my eighteen months 
under the grilling fear-obsession about losing my Mother. 
I see myself coming into my Grandmother’s room and 
finding my Mother sewing a white crépe lisse ruche into 
her widow’s bonnet and I know that my Grandmother 
puts it up to me to “let” my Mother go with her for three 
days over to Cincinnati to a great Agricultural Fair the 
next week. As I stood there I saw something had hap- 
pened to my Mother. She was eager and interested over 
some display of cannas at the fair of which she had 
been reading. I took a deep breath; something in me 
seemed to snap and with it the obsession departed 
forever. 

I see myself respectfully giving my consent to Grand- 
mother to stay happily behind and let my Mother go with 
her. Then I rushed out, got on the back of the little 
blue blooded hack mare, always kept grazing in the or- 
chard for an emergency, and rode, bridleless and bare- 
back, around the pasture, and beyond the orchard, until 
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both the mare and I were exhausted. I think, however, 
that we might have been galloping yet if Sue Kirk had not 
flagged us down from the orchard fence and imparted 
the information that her mother also was going to the - 
Fair in Cincinnati the next day and that she had come to 
stay with me. 

Oh, the joy of freedom from fear that flowed back 
into me! I was wild. Sue Kirk and I raced and ran 
and climbed and ate and swung all over the farm. We 
came in late for supper and I hardly looked at my 
Mother. Later I see her surprised though pleased face 
as I demanded to sleep with Sue Kirk in a room across 
the hall from her. 

When I saw her drive away with Grandmother the 
next day, looking so beautiful and young in her white 
widow’s frills I felt as if a huge mountain had rolled off 
of me. I became a child again. And some child! It 
was a damaged pair of small girls and a damaged farm 
Sis Annie saw bedded down that night. 

That was a glorious summer, and one of the most 
glorious things of it was to get back to Mammy Kitty’s 
devoted ministrations. When we had given up the cot- 
tage and gone to Nashville she wanted to go with us, 
but her timid old husband flatly refused the terrors of 
the journey. A bank book my father had kept for her 
showed a balance of about thirteen hundred dollars in 
her favor. With her small fortune Mammy Kitty bought 
a little three room house, furnished it out of left-over 
things from our moving to Nashville, lived in it forty- 
two years, and it is worth to-day to the grown-up pick- 
aninnies, almost three thousand dollars. 

Though she jobbed around for other people, nursing 
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new babies and cooking for parties, when we got back to 
Harrodsburg on visits Mammy Kitty was ours as long 
as we were there. 

I am enjoying peering back into that 1881 summer. 
I see it as a kaleidoscope, turning out scenes of color and 
beauty. After the comparative quiet of a year of 
mourning for my Grandfather Daviess, the house was 
once more full of guests and there was the usual hubbub 
of coming and going. 

I see carriages arriving aad carriages departing full 
of friends and relatives and I am being continually 
starched and frilled for company by Mammy Kitty. 

I see myself sliding down towering haystacks with 
Sue Kirk, and my boy cousins, and always D. Bowman. 

I see all of us mounted on the thoroughbred horses, 
which Grandmother was gradually selling off, riding all 
over the place to gentle the horses and get them ready 
for selling. We were all expert riders and my brother 
could break a colt at his fifth year. D. Bowman and 
I rode my “span” until they were perfectly gentle, and 
it hurt to see them sold, but I saw reason when Grand- 
mother showed it to me. I am satisfied with my reac- 
tion in this first pinch of poverty. 

Then as the glorious freedom of vacation passed and 
I began to feel the time drawing near for our return to 
Nashville and the “forbidding relatives” I see myself 
sitting off in corners plotting some sort of death and de- 
struction to somebody to prevent the return. I wanted 
to see Grandmother Hamilton and Little Auntie and 
Uncle Jo, I longed for Aunt Susie and Uncle Ed and the 
small cousins, but I loathed the thought of Uncle Jo’s 
fine, red brick house, of the prevailing ugly bay-window 
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vestibule, half-porch style, under whose roof the word 
“don’t”? was so freely hurled at us. 

I thought it all over and finally staged an explosion 
about the matter and delivered an ultimatum. I would 
not go back to Nashville! There were parleys and dis- 
cussions and finally my Mother asked me how I would 
like to go up to Danville, a town tén miles from Harrods- 
burg, for the winter, and board near what she had heard 
was a particularly fine school; coming back to Hayfields 
for week ends. I liked and we went. 

Of the winter in Danville I have only one or two vague 
pictures. One is of the wonderful, old, Colonial house 
in which we boarded, with its tall columns and wide 
wings. There were queer stairs that led up and down to 
different floor levels and a moss-stained brick court in 
the back. I have recreated different angles of it in my 
novels. It, too, has been burned to its foundation stones. 
Strange! 


I am not improving as I should. My hands are drawn 
so crooked that it is almost impossible to strike the type- 
writer keys. They are discussing giving me the serum 
for rheumatism. If I can get together the strength to 
make this record without it I am going to do so, but if 
not I'll take the serum as a last resort. Goddaughter and 
I have just straightened out and separated Jesus from 
Santa Claus and Mab, Queen of the Fairies. It was 
hard sledding, for she has a nice, budding, questioning 
intellect. 


After the winter at the Danville school, which proved 
to be so little of a school that I have only one recollection 
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of it—the way some old stone steps led down into a rough 
flag stone court covered with a grapevine—no memory 
of any fragments of the three Rs—we went out to my 
Aunt Jean Warren, my Father’s youngest sister, for a 
visit. 

And again I see red! I see my Mother and Aunt Jean 
sitting on the front porch at Warrenwood; Aunt Jean, 
handsome, gay, rough and tumble, kindness itself and 
unintentionally cruel. A buggy with a high stepping 
span of horses had just driven out of the front gate in 
which sat Cousin Henry, a handsome old white-headed 
widower. Aunt Jean turns to me and says: 

“Well, how will you like Cousin Henry for a step- 
_ daddy?” I see my Mother shrink as if from a physical 
blow, and in an instant I am on my feet and the negroid 
oaths I have heard from Hayfield’s teamsters begin to 
pour from my lips in a raging torrent. Aunt Jean reaches 
out to grab me and I start to run down the driveway, 
ahead of a Negro girl, whom Aunt Jean had commanded 
to catch me and bring me to justice, at my heels. I feel 
the hot afternoon sun burn down on my bare head and I 
fall—into darkness. For five days I lay at the point of 
death with an ice bag on my head and after that Aunt 
Jean avoided any argument with me. 

Those curious brainstorms interest me. I have had 
_ perhaps a dozen in my life and between them I can re- 
member not a single one of the tremendous oaths that 
come when a certain kind of anger releases them from 
the pigeon hole in which I stored them in my infancy. 
Sometimes I’ve needed one or more to ornament a page 
of my writing, but try as I will, I cannot call up a single 
one. 
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And then it transpired that in August, 1891, in 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, I met Ambition face to face, 
took him by the hand and made my footprints in his 
tracks forever after. It happened in this wise. A letter 
had come from Uncle Jo asking my mother to tell him 
frankly if she and I—note the “and Maria”—had been 
satisfied with the Danville School. We sat on a huge 
rock at the gate at Hayfields and read the letter together 
and took counsel—not as mother and child, but as woman 
to woman as we had learned to do in the great suffering 
we had weathered together. 

Then and there we decided that we would have to write 
Uncle Jo a decided negative to his question, but I see my- 
self emphatically commanding my mother to write him 
that I would never consent to returning to Rokeby Place 
and again assuming the rdéle of a thorn in the flesh. She 
agreed that I should not be urged into such a situation, 
wrote Uncle Jo my decision and read me the letter. 

Such a letter as we got in return! Was it the ravings 
of an enraged guardian? It was not. It was a straight 
out from the shoulder man to woman letter, addressed 
directly to me on the envelope itself. It said that I 
should not be made to live at Rokeby, but that he could 
rent for us the down stairs part of one of Nashville’s 
fashionable old residences which was directly opposite 
The College for Young Ladies, which at that time was 
admittedly the best school for girls in the South; also that 
he would come to take his mid-day dinner with us, as it 
was in walking distance from his office. Also it was in 
walking distance from Aunt Susie’s home out on Broad 
Street. All that sounded only fairly good to me in com- 
parison with Hayfields and the village school, but the 
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closing paragraph did the work. His words are graven 
on my memory, and the letter is in the strong box: 

“You have shown decided symptoms of intellect, and I 
want you here by me so I can see it develop. You are 
all the girl I have got and I want to make you into as 
great a woman as if you were a boy. You must be here 
to enter school by September 10th. I count on you.” 

I came. Uncle Jo has always won out with me in the 
end. And I came determined to be that son to him. I 
wonder! 

I hated the old house where he settled us, near the 
School, except that here I met for the first time with a 
bath tub. Rokeby Place and Aunt Susie’s house were 
- out of the water limits, and Hayfields, the Cottage, nay 
the whole of Mercer County, Kentucky, I am sure, was 
at that time, and always had been, entirely devoid of 
any plumbing. The day I first stretched me at full length 
and wrapped me in the softness of warm water was a red 
letter day in my annals. 

Then in the bustle and fret of making a habitation of 
the old place I matured. Life closed finger and thumb 
on my chrysalis five years too soon and the resultant 
butterfly flew a bit erratically, but straight in the main. 

On the nominated tenth of September Uncle Jo took 
me by the hand, led me across the street, through a for- 
- bidding portal and introduced me to Education. 

The Young Ladies’ College was a good school—now I 
know how good it really was. And of its value about four 
fifths was invested in the fiery-blue-eyed, frail, erect body 
of Cousin Kate Thomas, who taught belles-lettres from 
English Grammar to General History. For four long 
years under Cousin Kate’s uncompromising supervision 
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I scrawled original sentences, picked classic sentences to 
pieces, parsed, analyzed and diagrammed their vitals and 
then put them together again. I balanced adverbial 
phrases against single adjectives and vice versa and if I 
split an infinitive to-day it is not my Cousin Kate’s fault. 

But life at Y-L-C was not all subjects and predicates 
and subjunctive clauses. First and foremost there was 
Mamie, beside whom I was seated my first day in the halls 
of Learning. It happened that Mamie’s mother had been 
a schoolmate of my Mother and our grandmothers had 
also been friends, so Mamie and I naturally inherited 
each other and did it with enthusiasm. Mamie, when I 
first met her, had innocent blue eyes which could squint 
up into demons of mischief and that on the slightest 
provocation, a thick yellow thatch of shingled hair and 
the longest and thinnest legs I had up to that time en- 
countered. 

Next came Sallie, a wee girl whose spine was just be- 
ginning to curve, but who mastered suffering with a giant 
will and mastered the rest of us with that same will plus 
a giant charm of nature. Sallie was always having or 
doing something that the rest of us could not match out. 
Sallie went to New York to have her back treated and 
came home with a ring in which glinted a real though 
microscopic diamond. She modestly displayed the ring 
and said nothing about the suffering which had brought 
it. 

And then, too, Sallie possessed, smuggled into school 
and generously lent to her classmates the Elsie books. 
At the time the Elsie rash was broken out the thickest, I 
was going out to Aunt Susie’s every Thursday to read a 
serial by Charles Reade, called “Put Yourself in His 
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Place,” which was coming out in her Harper’s Bazaar. 
Also, Little Auntie, out at Rokeby Place, was reading 
“Swiss Family Robinson” and “Robinson Crusoe” to me 
in the week ends, when my hunger for her company 
made me run out to Rokeby place, to cuddle in her lap, 
long legs and all, as I had done back in the golden age in 
the Cottage in Harrodsburg, when with her I-associated 
myself with Will Shakespeare’s Little Princes. Once or 
twice she read “Little Women & Co.” to me for about 
thirty of my forty-eight hours’ leave from school. I re- 
member that my interest always flagged the first half. I 
never believed that Jo turned Laurie down, and I hated 
Amy. In fact, I rather think that Little Auntie was more 
_of an Alcott fan than I. 

Being thus sustained naturally I didn’t crave much of 
the sweetness of Elsie. Mamie said the reason I didn’t 
like the Elsie books . . . only the first few had then been 
written . . . was because I was getting to like boys and 
wanted to read about sweethearts and grown-up things. 
Right there the first rift in our class unity occurred. 
Sallie took the stand that reading about loving did not 
necessarily mean that I was interested in boys. For a 
time the second primary class was split in twain—on a 
derivative of the sex question. 

And it is to laugh, for at that time, save for a lingering 
longing for D. Bowman’s inventive wickedness, I never 
had one thought of a boy; in fact, never saw or spoke to 
one of the creatures for the whole four years I was at 
Y-L-C’s hot bed for strictly feminine young ideas. There 
were no boys of my age in the family connections and I 
was too busy to look any up. It rather surprises me to 
remember that for four years after my separation from 
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D. and Auntie Pittman’s boys at Hayfields I lived happy 
and content with Mamie and Sallie and the rest of the 
class, with a skipping rope and two roller skates all to 
myself, and dancing in the gymnasium. 

Finally we graduated from the Primary Class into the 
Intermediate Class and went to sit sedately in the Chapel 
with the grown girls, Mamie and I still managing to 
desk-mate. 

And it was the first day of our new estate that I en- 
countered Romance and for the first time felt the dam of 
affection in my heart overflow. I met Young Teacher 
and fell at her feet in as violent a spell of hero-worship— 
or heroine-adoration—as ever prostrated a page at the 
feet of some seasoned Greek warrior. I want to describe 
this affair of my heart carefully for in the time that lies 
between that eleventh year and this forty-ninth I have 
had just sixteen such friendly explosions varying in in- 
tensity, but of the same dream-warp and woof. 

I see Young Teacher for the first time seated behind 
her desk in her classroom, very slim and dainty in a tan 
muslin dress with a pink and white collar. She has soft, 
brown hair, soft, brown eyes and a soft, cream-colored 
skin. A bunch of pink roses is on her desk and a sympa- 
thetic and very young smile is in her eyes and on her lips. 
I, with Mamie beside me, am sitting on the front bench 
directly in front of the young thing with pedagogics in 
her head and an arithmetic in her hand, as young in her 
way as Mamie and Sallie and I. I am looking down at 
Mamie’s feet encased in some very smart new shoes, 
which she turns in pigeon wise to amuse me. I giggle, 
feel an electric pause, look up into Young Teacher’s sym- 
pathetic and unchiding eyes and a tide of love rises from 
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my solar plexus. To this day I remember the physical 
source of that tidal wave that overflowed the dam. 

Up to that time I had felt anger and anxiety and sorrow 
and joy and ambition and loathing and humiliation and 
patriotism and loyalty and devotion but at that moment 
I first met and recognized love. I was “convicted” of 
love as I had been of sin at the time of the blue-sugar- 
bowl-devil episode in my third year, and I have never 
been the same since. I find it difficult to describe the 
change in myself that came in the twinkling of an eye. 
The rose on the desk became pinker and more fragrant, I 
wanted to snuggle closer to Mamie, who also had become 
pinker and more golden and more fascinating. I mark 

the lesson in the new arithmetic book with trembling 
fingers and when we stand up to be dismissed I feel the 
first weakness my vigorous young legs had ever ex- 
perienced. 

As we file out Young Teacher calls me out of the line to 
her desk and tells me that her Mother, then dead, had 
loved my Mother dearly. I see myself after school 
running out across the street home to throw myself in my 
Mother’s arms with a kind of outgoing affection for her 
I had never felt before. For the first time I grasped love 
as an output, not an intake. I tell my Mother all about 
Young Teacher. My heart is in a blaze, and hers blazes 
with it—there was nothing small about my Mother. The 
next morning I took Young Teacher a bunch of flowers 
and an affectionate message from my Mother about her 
Mother and the affair was off and away. 

To my mature analyzation all love seems to be an out- 
pouring of something which inflows into us from a super 
Power. It may flow out from our hearts in brawling 
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brooks of friendship, broad, deep rivers of maternal 
cherishing or in passionate torrents of mating insistence 
but it is all from the same dam accumulated from rainfall 
from the same Power. 

And of all the outflows one of the most limpid and 
sparkling is the adoration an adolescent boy or girl be- 
stows upon one of his or her own sex climbing a few 
rounds higher up or lower down on life’s ladder. It is 
sexless or supersexed and is one of the most powerful 
stimulants to endeavor in existence. Its mature phase is 
a passionate friendship which has built monuments to it- 
self, from David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Jesus and John, to Susan B. Anthony and Anna 
Howard Shaw and must in no way be confused 
with any kind of hybrid degeneracy. Such a relation 
is the hardy, vigorous, common-garden variety of 
friendship to which one or both of the growers 
has added the elusive quality of glamour which is 
in a way like to, but indeed very different from, 
the sex infatuation through which two ordinary mortals 
are apt to see each other while they are the stars in the 
Drama of Creation. The young warrior sleeps at night 
with his head on his shield and dreams of the feats of arms 
he is to accomplish for his chosen knight as well as the 
damsel in the dell. I feel sorry for the woman who in her 
adolescence never knew and fell for Young Teacher, and 
for the man who doesn’t sometimes suddenly, at a board 
meeting or in a bank conference, remember tenderly a 
certain inspiring Young Preceptor, dead a quarter of a 
century maybe. 

I also conclude that each individual completes love 
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within her or his own soul and it is of small importance 
what love given gets in return. Oftentimes starved love 
grows strong while nourished love only fattens. Young 
Teacher had very little time or attention to bestow upon 
me, but the little that she did give went a long and im- 
portant way. 

A glamour is indeed an accomplishing force. Under 
my first I prepared perfect lessons for Young Teacher in 
Geography and Arithmetic. I manicured my nails until 
they looked as if they had been dipped in oil to match the 
luster that shone across her desk from hers. I com- 
mandeered every blossom from my Mother’s window gar- 
den to take to her and I would have rendered up precious 
_ jewels for the laugh and kiss with which she snatched me 
to her when I slipped in for a second before the rest of the 
class to tender the gifts. 

And indeed no gift would have been foo great for me 
to bring to pay for the fact that Young Teacher started 
my imagination to work. Because such tiny morsels of 
time were all she had or was willing to bestow on me my 
mind needs must feed my heart on great imaginings. I 
sat with my book before me and in a manufactured 
dream saw myself rush into the school room and save her 
from a mad dog or flames, or even a snake. I stood out 
beside her at an imagined trial for some kind of imagined 
crime; I never quite decided upon the crime but I saw 
the court room and myself defending and acquitting 
her.—I was twenty-eight and had painted my first water 
color before I entirely decided not to study law. In 
brighter dreams I trailed upon a dream stage in the 
garments of great Helene’s Rosalind with Young Teacher 
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in a front box giving the applause of the multitude, and 
for years I watched in vain for the latch of her neat 
shoe to slip so that I might humbly retie it. 

This drama of love I carried on in my secret vitals for 
almost two years while outwardly I lived through the 
ordinary eleven to twelve years of an ordinary small girl. 

The end of that first glamour came suddenly and com- 
pletely. The bubble burst in this wise. I see Young 
Teacher reproving Mamie one day because Mamie 
could not get her fractions straight in a sum at the board. 
I see Mamie smudge the chalk eraser across her nose and 
cry two huge tears. It snapped. ‘That is all. 


Leonora and Lib came out bringing me blooming 
Christmas lilies and a Fritz Kreisler record. The mo- 
ment they depart Goddaughter puts on the precious 
Kreisler record and to its weird wails she improvises one 
of the most gorgeously primitive dances I have ever seen, 
Bolm’s Igor not excepted. I hold my breath as she 
dances until she falls panting on the floor. I know that 
she will have to suffer her allotted woman pangs from her 
glamours and loves but I pray God to leave her that 
superb power of motion. I wept that night and it stiff- 
ened my neck so that I have lost three days’ work. No- 
body can tell me whether it is worth while to write on 
when it hurts me as it does— Am I “about my 
Master’s business”? 


In the meantime the four years at Y-L-C held other 
things. Inspired by the thought of the four-year-old 
clay birds and the five-year-old “the tru vine” accomplish- 
ments my Mother had me join, for two afternoons a 
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week, the art class of Cousin Sallie Thomas, a sister of 
the invincible Cousin Kate. 

I hated to be indoors, but I worked with a will to 
please my Mother and suddenly while copying a bunch of 
grapes the fact of technique seared itself upon my brain 
and I have never lost it. By that sense of technique, so 
acquired, I managed to expose a miniature on the line in 
the place of honor at the Salon des Beaux Arts in Paris in 
1904, after only two years’ study, and I made a six 
months’ best seller of the third novel I wrote. I feel that 
technique once learned in any art holds good for any 
other art forever and a day. It becomes a sense like the 
sense of smell, or taste, or perhaps balance. 


Through these critical years in Y-L-C Uncle Jo had 
kept strict watch over me and brooded his ambition for 
me. ‘Then at the close of the fourth year at Y-L-C a 
Methodist preacher came out of Kentucky reporting to 
him that a very great and old girls’ school was function- 
ing in The Dark and Bloody Ground, from behind whose 
walls girls were sent to Wellesley and Vassar on certifi- 
cate, being trained by graduates of those colleges as 
teachers. We talked it over and decided that The Hill 
School must be given a chance at me the very next year 
to get me in trim for college. 

Uncle Jo will have to take the responsibility of that 
College idea—I am glad that I can acquit myself of 
it. 

We found that the Kentucky Military Institute was at 
Frankfort, near the Hill School, and it was thought best 
to enter brother under its iron discipline—brother hav- 
ing gone a bit wild with a gang in the alley back of 
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the old house. To get him in the right form he would 
have to go to a summer class at K. M. I. and so hurriedly 
we departed to incarcerate him, Mother and I to board at 
General Headquarters with a brilliant summer colony 
from Frankfort, Louisville and Lexington. 

Aunt Susie having always been both a material and 
psychic chum to me, must have had a forewarning of the 
sweethearting bout I was to have with brass buttons at 
K. M. I. and she designed and helped make me a very 
simple and lovely bunch of summer frocks. For more 
than a year I had been rounding and filling out and I 
could no longer be dressed like a child though I was five 
months from my fourteenth birthday. She had the sew- 
ing woman cut my skirts off just above my slim ankles, 
slashed little round-necked bodices for me and laced me 
into a very soft and premature edition of a corset. I be- 
came under her artistry a sub-young lady and judging 
from results I must have been somewhat of a success. 
Aunt Susie was a real artist in clothes and she builded 
better than she knew—until years after when I told her 
about it all. 

Jamy was twenty-three and Commandant of the 
summer camp when I arrived out at K. M. I. and it all 
happened when he came down the long, broad hall ‘of 
Headquarters to welcome us. At least that is the moment 
he insisted upon as the crucial aggregation of seconds. 
I am inclined to think it was a couple of hours later when 
the moonlight shone on the brass buttons, the first of my 
experience, on his white duck dress uniform, as we sat out 
on the steps between the tall pillars that supported the 
roof of perhaps the most magnificent building in Ken- 
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tucky at that date—pure Jeffersonian Colonial. I am 
glad that I was allowed to experience all the small pre- 
monitory rumbling whose reverberations go to make up 
the explosion with which the mating instinct announces 
itself, in and around a perfectly correct architectural set- 
ting. That summer’s young loving would have made a 
picture from whatever angle snapped. I see it to-day as 
a series of pictures made in an ideal location. 


Christmas of 1920 has come and gone. In at 
Uncle Jo’s, Little Auntie grows weaker, but she had them 
make me the jam cake she always makes me for Christ- 
mas, at her bedside. I yearn to see her, but I dare not 
_ try to go. A terrible hand of stiffness still grips me 
and holds me rigid. I have been reading the Cellini 
memoirs. I don’t believe Benvenuto stopped to question 
their value. Perhaps that is the reason they are valuable. 


Back to K. M. I. 

I behold myself ambling every day through a magnif- 
icent grove of hickory trees over to the village post-office 
behind Jamy on his grandfather’s—the Colonel’s—old, 
blind charger Lance. All I need to balance myself on the 
strip of carpet put across Lance’s broad rump is a fold 
in the back of Jamy’s duck fatigue coat, clasped between 
- thumb and forefinger. Was it tame going for me, who 
had always had a thoroughbred to myself when I rode 
abroad? It was not! The first month of our pillion 
journeyings Jamy helped me alight with a hand, the next 
month he swung me down with his hands on my waist, 
and the last few weeks of our lyric I seemed to have be- 
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come so limp that I had to be lifted down in his arms. 
The last sunset hour we went for the mail he reached up 
—but why write about it after thirty-six years? 


Anyway the pillows in my chair seem hard and I had 
better call Housemother Bernice and be put to bed. 


To continue—every fair evening, after Jamy had 
drilled his squad of awkwards, with me and the rest of 
the summer colony looking on with much applause, and 
marched them behind the drum corps back to the 
barracks, he and I would take a ration of bacon, eggs, 
potatoes, butter, bread and coffee over into the woods 
beyond the parade ground and cook our supper alone 
with the katy-dids-and-didn’ts, coming back in time to 
dance with the rest of the colony in the assembly hall 
from nine until midnight. 

In the mornings during his free periods Jamy and I 
sat under my Mother’s window in the shade of a huge 
pine tree, upon a carpet of fragrant pine needles and read 
Rider Haggard and writers of his ilk. To this day the 
aromatic scent of pine needles brings the same gorgeous 
vision of “She Who Must Be Obeyed” that I got from 
Jamy’s muted baritone as he read against time in the one 
hour recess limits. On my honor, I never opened the 
book while he was gone to his class, but went up to talk 
about him with my Mother—my very wonderful Mother, 
who never did or said a thing to dim the rosy glow. She 
was a wizard for seeing into the other person’s sub- 
character and she knew that Jamy was brilliant cobalt to 
his lowest depths. She trusted him—and me. 

Some afternoons we swam in the lake together but 
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Jamy was a coward about my swimming and always gave 
me a hand under the nape of my neck or my chin. It was 
thirty years after that when Gordon pushed me off a rock 
on the edge of my own tiny island in Stony Lake, Canada, 
and told me to swim out or drown. I swam out. Times 
and manners have changed and Gordon is just as good a 
knight as Jamy. 

We bought an instruction book and with a lot of chemi- 
cals and a shoe box and glue, made us a camera ten years 
before the first kodak was born into the world, and took 
smudges that looked slightly like real pictures. We 
stayed hours and hours, way into the night, in a tiny, 
dark closet working with the plates and felt and acted 
just as we did under my Mother’s eye and window. 

Thus riding, dancing, camping, reading and working 
together, I know now that I lived through three months 
of a particularly perfect companionship, and I am grate- 
ful that it came at that time. It set me a standard for 
all future demands to be made by me or upon me. 

Then at last I unreel that night before the early morn- 
ing upon which I am to start away to The Hill School to 
be molded into the future blue stocking of Uncle Jo’s 
ambition. Jamy and I are standing beside one of the tall, 
white pillars, under which we sat our first night together, 
and my Mother calls from her window above our heads 
and regretfully reminds me that it is midnight and I must 
be up by dawn to catch my train over at the village. For 
a second, we stand startled, then Jamy puts his right arm 
around my shoulders, swings me around, puts his hand 
on my forehead, and presses my face back so that the 
moonlight streams full into my eyes. We exchanged 
what I still believe to be the most sustained look and the 
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profoundest kiss ever bartered between two of the human 
race—and I go directly up stairs to my Mother. That 
exchange—my first—also set standards for me and I am 
dimly afraid that is one of the reasons I write myself 
spinster to-day. 

I know that after I had gone upstairs to my Mother 
Jamy called her down to the front steps and had a white- 
faced, stern-lipped scene with her in which he demanded 
that she let him marry me: in which she acquiesced, only 
stipulating one year more for me at school. Alas im- 
pressions on plastic young hearts do not set rigidly! I 
am positively humiliated to write down that I find the 
fact that within six months after Jamy had gone into the 
West I was under the thrall of a village Don Juan and 
had paid his sister, one of my class-mates at The Hill 
School, fifty cents for a photograph of him, taken stand- 
ing, in a cape overcoat and a crush hat. More of the 
Don later. 

Jamy is now a Judge on the Supreme Bench of a West- 
ern State, and a few years ago was still unmarried. But 
before I leave him on the way to the Golden West 
Judgeship I want to do a bit of questioning and compar- 
ing that interest me. I feel sure that I loved Jamy, 
but I find there was not one shred of the “glamour” for 
him that I felt for Young Teacher. I never dreamed 
day dreams about rescuing Jamy from a mad dog or 
enacted a court room acquittal scene for him, and I 
evolved not one single explosion of constructive ambition 
for love of him. I seem to see myself stupidly happy 
with Jamy, and I have a physical memory of a kind of 
fullness around my heart that made it hard to breathe 
and rendered me soft and sessile. Of that tingling sensa- 
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tion between my backbone and the pit of my stomach, 
just under my ribs, that I experienced when Young 
Teacher lightly brushed my lips with hers to thank me 
for bringing her a rose and which made me rush out and 
lay plans to capture another and larger flower for her, 
I had not a twinge. From such evidence it might be de- 
duced that nature’s race purposes are abetted by nar- 
cotic reactions. 

I find that my eyes mist as I begin to cast up the ac- 
counts of my lyric of Seven Times Two. The first years 
were hard, cruelly hard years in many ways, and too 
much had been required of my budding emotional nature, 
but I am comforted when I see that I carried them off 
with a sort of gallant and invincible happiness which I lay 
to those glorious pre-natal months I spent with my Mother 
in building our nest in the Cottage, coupled with the 
fact that I had been born of a practically perfect love 
between two deeply cultured and very superior people, 
whose ages lay between thirty and thirty-five, and who 
were descended from generations of men and women like 
themselves. I know that I am the immediate output of 
three specimens of ardent and enduring mate love, which 
my parents and grandparents builded up one for another 
and I know my genius for happiness has been a heritage 
from them. 

During the Seven Times Two period, as I have re- 
corded, I was variously sheltered and I know that 
through it all I bled for my root home. I could wish 
that all children might be born and mature in perma- 
nent and simple surroundings based upon mother earth 
into which their roots could descend and fasten them- 
selves. The nomadic life is not for the human young. 
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I wept through a bitter night when the news came that 
Grandmother Daviess had been obliged to rent Hayfields 
and move into a home she had built for herself in Har- 
rodsburg. I still ache at the thought and I have never 
been back to the cradle of my race, which had never had 
a deed written against it, but had been held by a grant 
from Virginia, until it was divided at Grandmother’s 
death. And for it I still bleed. 

I smile to record that a sense of taste had developed 
rapidly in my second reel. I became a food connoisseur. 
I had it in me—it only woke up late. The art of sophis- 
ticated food ought to be grounded early in a woman’s 
life; it may stand her in good stead—it has me, and 
many and many’s the time, as will be unreeled. 

And it was in the spring of my eleventh year that I 
became convinced—not convicted—of the truth of the 
Christian religion. Sam Jones, that godly, tin-pan evan- 
gelist who foreran Billy Sunday, held a revival in a huge 
circus tent directly across the side street from my ram- 
shackling old home. And for six weeks my Mother went 
in for running an annex for Sam, and all our family con- 
nections came visiting us to attend the revival. I see 
myself getting up one morning at daylight and drowsily 
tagging Aunt Mary Thompson to a sunrise meeting, 
where we found a packed tent and Sam Jones in full 
action. 

My Aunt Mary Thompson was the most beautiful and 
majestic human creature I have ever beheld. I see my- 
self seated beside her flowing gray silk skirts and catch 
a breeze from her huge, black, silk fan. Suddenly the 
fan stops. I look up to a blaze in Aunt Mary’s eyes of 
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awesome majesty and her wonderful full voice rises and 
fills the tent as she says: 

“That is my Master’s truth! Speak on, Brother 
Jones!” 

Aunt Mary was decorously shouting and I am glad to 
this day that I was there to see and hear. Aunt Mary 
was Nashville’s great lady of that day and possessed a 
goodly share of the city’s wealth. Her following was 
enormous. As I looked around at all her friends back- 
ing her up in her spiritual quest in the early morning 
light and at the rest of the great crowd filling the Gospel 
tent in the hour before breakfast, I suppose because of 
the display of power, my mind became religiously con- 
_vinced, and at that moment I “believed in God the Al- 
mighty Maker of Heaven and Earth and Jesus Christ, 
His Only Son,” but my soul got its God consciousness and 
fellowship thirty-seven years later in an hour of bitter 
trial. 

So ends my lyric of Seven Times Two. 


III 


BALLAD REEL 


SEVEN TIMES THREE ARE TWENTY-ONE 


at The Hill School yard gate, as she drove away to 

the station, but she waved back to me with one of 
her inspiring smiles and I only dimly guessed what she 
knew it was going to cost us both to be separated for the 
long years that stretched between little freshman me and 
the College diploma Uncle Jo coveted for me. Iam glad I 
shortened those years and am not bothered with keeping 
the dust off of any College sheep skin. 

With misting eyes I stumbled back across the court to 
my room and into the bracing companionship of my new 
room-mates, Etta and Minnie Fox, an aunt to “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” then unwritten, and exactly 
like her illustrious brother, John Fox, Jr. 

The Hill School was and is a curious aggregation of 
large rooms stacked about a huge, brick-paved, covered-in 
court. 

Overcrowding had put my cot in the corner of Minnie’s 
and Etta’s Senior room, but they accepted its occupant 
as a sacred charge from my fascinating Mother, whom 
they had known for only a few hours, and they ham- 
pered me not a little. Ellice, the daredevil, roomed with 
her sister, a Senior, and it is perhaps for the reason of 
Sister and Min and Etta that either Ellice, The Hill 
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School or I are still in existence. Ellice was in turn tow 
and spark to my spark and tow. She was Mamie under- 
scored three times. 

For weeks we all buzzed like a beehive, then settled to 
hard work. It was then the glamour again seethed up 
from the dam behind my solar plexus and this time over- 
flowed upon my room-mate Etta. It was of the exact 
warp and woof of the adoration for Young Teacher and I 
spent the munificent five dollars my Mother gave me for 
my entire Christmas shopping in the purchase of gold 
and silver which I forced the little village jeweler to make 
into a flat, intertwined initial pin for Etta which I de- 
signed and which could this day stand up for itself in any 
_ Arts and Crafts exhibition. 

Having no money to get a Christmas present for Ellice 
I wrote her a promissory note, in the form I had seen my 
Mother use in business, promising to write her composi- 
tions the rest of the year, tied it up with a bit of holly and 
presented it in due form. As Ellice wielded a clumsy pen 
I had been writing her English exercises since October 
but I had often used them as a big stick, relief from which 
made a happy Christmas for Ellice. I can remember no 
spasm of conscience in my vitals over the fraud, and am 
sure Ellice had none. 

Thinking carefully I find that the most important im- 
pression I have of the four Hill School years is the re- 
action in my mind to the first impact it had ever suffered 
with the mind of a masculine instructor. The Doctor, 
the Principal and owner of The Hill School, and a retired 
Methodist minister of great reputation and ability, taught 
me algebra and after the first week I found that I had an 
instrument in my head that I could depend upon to 
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function as I directed. Before that I had seemed to learn 
by absorbing something in the class-room from the 
teacher in through my skin and though I had thought I 
was studying my books I had been garnering parrot 
gleanings instead of my own mental crop. Even in the 
strenuous exercises in English words I had been put 
through by Cousin Kate I had used instinct to accomplish 
the task rather than reason. 

The Doctor was a dynamic teacher and a genuine 
humorist as well. He intensely enjoyed leading my 
voracious mind into a maze of x and y and watching me 
flounder out. I see him watch me stand at the black- 
board, chalk in hand, making wild sallies, a twinkle in 
his eye and a jeer on his lips as a whip. Also I hold as 
an untarnished treasure the glow that superseded the 
twinkle in his brilliant black eyes when I at last 
figured myself onto dry land. 

“You knew it all the time, but you didn’t know you 
knew it, Sister. You know everything if you just can 
find out how to put your hand on it.”” Those words said 
over and over to me for four years molded the confidence 
in my mind in a way that has made me attempt anything 
—once. And losing I try again—I know it’s there! 

The Hill School reminiscences so crowd upon me that 
I hardly know how to choose from them. The glamour 
for Etta enfolds me more devoutly. I see myself sitting 
on the rug before a big coal fire with my back 
against her knees, a trigonometry open in her hand and 
the algebra and tablet upon my lap—she working 
and I dreaming how I will go into the world and make a 
great deal of money for her so she can go through College 
and will not have to teach when she gets through. I have 
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come to realize the comparative poverty of both Etta’s 
and my estates and am determined to alter it. I gener- 
ally decide to follow the races in a ladylike manner as 
that is the only get-rich-quick scheme I had ever met up 
to that date. 

The nine o’clock bell rings and I jump up, seize both 

her and my hot water cans and join the bath brigade in 
the hall which, under the supervision of a junior teacher, 
winds its way upstairs and down, then out across the yard 
through rain or snow or moonlight or star-shine to the 
kitchen where the old black cook presides over a huge 
cauldron of boiling water. While Teacher is not looking 
I barter with cook and for a nickel receive two huge 
_turkey livers sandwiched between flaky biscuits, tuck 
them in a fold of my kimono and get both feast and bath 
back to Etta in good condition. I note that I always 
seem to dream for my glamours as largely as my experi- 
ence allows and afterward accomplish as well as I can. 
I am glad Etta has a rich husband, as horse racing is 
fast being prohibited. But I got the bath and turkey 
livers, if not the fortune, for her! 

Further to make up for that great trotting purse I never 
had the chance to win for Etta I have the knowledge that 
I made for her an unmetrical translation of our favorite 
parts of Schiller’s “Herman and Dorothea,” which Etta 

had studied a year before me and in which she coached 
me carefully. Across all these twenty-eight years I can 
feel the thrill of her grateful embrace when with shy 
rapture I presented it in its silk cover made from the ends 
of my best sash, for which slash my Mother did not re- 
prove me when I explained the circumstances. 

Also, in telling Etta of my Mammy Kitty one night I 
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became so inspired by her interest that I got up at day- 
light and wrote a character sketch of that wonderful old 
lame Negro for my Friday English exercises, which my 
English Teacher read aloud in the chapel—reading it 
because I flatly refused to do so—and there were tears in 
all the girls’ eyes. Most of them had Black Mammies 
of their own. ‘That was my first literary venture. 

I peer further back into the reels of those years. I 
see and feel myself dancing endless hours with Ellice on 
the rough and uneven bricks of the long court, Ellice 
as she dances softly playing a mouth-harp as a substitute 
for an orchestra. We waltzed to the “Blue Danube” 
and “Daisy Bell” and did it in season and out, even to 
and from classes if none of the faculty happened to be 
in the court. We generally began dancing before dusk 
and only stopped when it became time for “sing.” 

I want to choose the tenderest of words to write about 
“sing.” In the center of the court, seventy-five feet 
long and fifty broad, stood a huge stove at least five feet 
in diameter. Old lame brown Virgil would come in with 
two buckets of coal and fill it up at about five-thirty, and 
the clang of his long iron poker was the unwritten sum- 
mons for the gathering of the clans for a half-hour’s toast- 
ing and singing around the stove’s red-hot sides. We 
came up and down steps, in groups and couples and a 
few hurrying singles, and gathered around in a circle 
four or five deep, milling in and out so that every girl’s 
back got its baking in turn. 

We sang “After the Ball,” “Nutbrown Maid,” “Seeing 
Nellie Home,” and “Old Kentucky Home,” but we loved 
most a few of the hymns we knew so well from our chapel 
prayers. I know that we sang hymns and had morning 
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prayers at Y-L-C, but I find no impression of either hymn 
or prayer anywhere earlier than my first year at The Hill 
School, which was my fourteenth. Through many an 
hour of trial I have had flashed on the screen of my mind 
a picture of the Doctor’s ugly, dark face with closed eyes, 
but glowing with light, lifted above our young heads in 
Chapel Services and heard his rich voice plead with the 
words he used in every petition every day: 


“Let the words of my mouth, 

And the meditation of my heart, 

Be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
My strength and my Redeemer.” 


That was indeed a prayer to print deep into the fabric 
of young lives. 

I see further! With the closing of my room for every 
study hour there awoke in me a terrible and unslakable 
wander thirst. Out I must get and go. I must and did. 
And Ellice went with me! I became an adept in greasing 
hinges of doors and pouring oil down the cracks of creak- 
ing old boards, and I could spread my soft slippered feet 
and walk with a noiseless slide that equaled any Indian 
glide used by Paumunky or Iroquois, when stalking the 

enemy. Suspension would be the penalty if caught! 
- What did we do with the liberty for which we risked so 
much? Generally nothing: and always nothing of im- 
portance or of wickedness. 

We took a mouth-harp down to the cottage in the yard, 
occupied in daytime by the Infant Class and Miss Hetty, 
and with Ellice playing it under her breath we danced 
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and danced until our hearts had entirely changed our 
blood supply so that we slept enormously. Perhaps we 
had better have stayed in our rooms declining Latin verbs, 
but I doubt it. Sometimes we danced alone and at other 
times we were joined by other choice freshman spirits. 

On some desperate nights we squatted in the moonlight 
from the window of a recitation room, never daring to 
have a light, and shot craps, using slips of paper for 
money which were redeemable with chance finds of food, 
candy or wearing apparel. I played one famous game 
in which I won a kimono, nightie and slippers from a co- 
sport and only by my courtesy did she regain her room 
clothed and in good mind and temper. 

I had to wait until my forty-sixth year and see John 
Tainter Foote’s play “Toby’s Bow” on Broadway to see 
how a game of strip poker is conducted and then I found 
it to be very like to our crap games in the recitation room. 
We often played down to our nighties and made our re- 
treat to our rooms looking like a Ku Klux Klan raid. 

On lean and hungry nights Ellice and I tiptoed across 
the court, looked under a bench where we had laid a 
quarter before the seven o’clock bell, and found that 
yellow Virgil had changed the quarter for a loaf of bread 
from which the crumb had been scooped and the crust 
then filled with a dozen fried oysters, steaming hot, and 
two dill pickles. The whole loaf had been baked to the 
toasting point and then wrapped in paper. The oysters 
burned fingers and mouths as we crouched in the shadow 
and feasted. Note the result from a quarter of a dollar 
in 1887 to 1890 coinage. Virgil was glad to do the 
foraging for a dime—which in turn bought him a pound 
of ham or a dozen eggs. 
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But all carnival has its reaction. Oyster loafs and 
candy and turkey livers, added to a good first-class daily 
ration, had their instituted reaction and Ellice and I be- 
came obsessed with a fear of surplus flesh. So anxious 
were we that our daily, almost hourly, conferences on the 
subject resulted in a dare from me to Ellice to starve 
absolutely for a week to see what that would-do to our 
rounding hips. She took me up and at breakfast on 
Sunday morning we began and we stuck at it until we 
weakly dragged ourselves into the dining room for break- 
fast just seven long days later. 

The whole school was excited over us and our immediate 
circle, especially our tablemates, vied with each other in 
promising us the most choice possible viands with which 

to break the cruel fast. Of course we were obliged to 

accept and set before us the portions of steak and ham 
and fish and turkey passed down to us from the serving 
platters. From that week I have always respected the 
force of Ellice’s will and I feel that she respects mine, 
even unto this day. 

Ellice broke her fast on sausage and griddle cakes, even 
consuming portions of her tablemate’s portions, but I 
only downed a glass of milk. Ellice was ill but I was in 
good trencher condition in a few days. 

Judging from our clothes, we agreed that we lost all of 
ten pounds, but we put it all back exactly where we had 
starved it off before we had consumed nearly all of the 
dainties promised us during the ordeal. That was the 
first of many hand to mouth struggles I have had with 
my too abundant flesh—I conquer but to fall again. 

At the end of my second year at The Hill School the 
beloved Etta left me to go to College and in the loneliness 
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of her absence the next September I bared my heart and 
let the charm of the Don sink in. Said charm had been 
stabbing at me since my entrance on the scene two years 
before, my heart then freshly soft with the loss of Jamy, 
but I had been too busy to meet the onslaught half way. 
Not that the Don made any gestures with which to win 
my devotion—he merely tipped his hat off his auburn 
waves of hair and passed me by. 

For two years I was content with such glimpses. Then 
I woke up and for two solid years I suffered steadily the 
gnawing of unrequited—I do not know exactly what to 
call it—perhaps infatuation. 

And Ellice suffered with me. She felt as I felt about 
the auburn thatched Don. For hours we sat apart and 
talked about him—his clothes—his hats—his shoes—his 
golden mustache that now you saw and now you didn’t. 
Ellice gloomily predicted, after two years of waiting, that 
we would never find a way to flag him so he would come 
to know of our existence. Being an optimist, I was in the 
process of thinking up some way to get him to take notice 
of us and unexpectedly and accidentally succeeded, 
though it was a near tragedy, as follows: 

One Saturday evening when all the girls were dancing 
and frolicking in the court Ellice took a case of the 
grouch and retired to her room to study. I danced on 
serenely, but suddenly I felt that I must rush up and see 
about Ellice. I tore rudely away from my partner and 
ran up and down steps until I came to Ellice’s room 
which opened by a balcony on to the side yard along 
which ran the village street less than fifteen feet away. 
I see myself racing like mad with my heart beating up in 
my throat though nothing had happened to make me fear 
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anything for Ellice. I fling open the door and there she 
stands with a glass lamp in her hand which is blazing up 
almost to the ceiling. She is dazed and stares trembling 
at the lamp, saying my name softly over and over. I rush 
at her, grab the lamp and hurl it out of the window. It 
lands upon the pavement just six feet in front of the Don 
who is strolling along escorting the singing teacher home 
from village choir practice. The Don heroically scales 
the balcony, enters the room and takes charge of the 
situation, said situation being my burned hand. 

Ellice does not know how long she held the blazing 
lamp but her hand and arm were not so much as scorched, 
while I bear the scar to this day from the burning oil 
_ that dripped on me. Ellice was trembling and so was I. 
After comparing notes she confessed that it was the 
presence of the Don that caused her earthquake, but I 
was trembling at the wonder of having been called to her 
in that way. I was never in awe of the Don and his mag- 
nificences again. He sent me a bunch of roses the next 
day but the fact that he failed to send one to the unscarred 
Ellice kept me from enjoying them to their fullest petal 
and they finished the matter of the Don with Ellice for all 
time—though it made no difference between her and me. 

After the night of the fire I saw him often. It was no 
trouble for him to be with me because he was perhaps the 
most beloved person in the town, a regular institution, 
and was given the run of the place because he was much 
older than any of the girls and I think a trustee of the 
school. To this day I cannot see why he wanted to sit 
on a bench in the front yard for a couple of hours several 
days in a week and joke and laugh with me. He generally 
brought a bottle of stuffed olives in his pocket and fed 
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them to me from the point of his pen knife, one at a time. 
Many people spend a lot of time feeding squirrels in the 
park—perhaps that was it. 

But the good old Don went further than that. He gave 
me many happinesses—one notable one. He journeyed 
sixty miles up the road to Harrodsburg, where my Mother 
was spending the winter with beloved Grandmother 
Daviess, and wheedled her, plea being educational 
interest, into coming down and taking me from school for 
a half week to see with him three Shakespearean perform- 
ances given in Louisville by the immortal trio, an alliance 
of genius the like of which America has seen but once— 
Booth, Barrett and Modjeska. I can close my eyes and 
see Booth’s Iago from curtain to curtain. I liked it 
better than his Hamlet, but I must confess that Barrett’s 
Othello made no hit with me. Seeing a “nigger” on the 
stage playing a social equality part with a white lady 
turned my primary digestive organs upside down. The 
difference in Moor and Negro has never been graded in 
my mind until this day. I am glad that I saw Divine 
Helene’s Portia again after her Desdemona, so that I 
could keep her on in the warm niche in my heart where 
Rosalind had placed her under the plush coat eight years 
earlier. And I am thanking the jocund Don to this good 
day for the profound experience of that adventure with 
the drama which set standards for me, even if I did lower 
them by giving the world a tin pan musical comedy in 
reel Seven Times Seven. I forgive him even the perma- 
nent scar in my heart he cut by falling at my feet dead 
drunk the night before my graduation. I knew of his 
weakness, but I had never seen him that way before. 
It was ten years before I saw him again after that night. 
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The summer after I was graduated I spent with Grand- 
mother Daviess in Harrodsburg and I must record that it 
was one grand fling of asummer. During that, my seven- 
teenth summer, I had thirteen boy cousins, under twenty, 
for playmates. It happened that I was the only girl of 
my age in the family connection but there were a rose- 
bud bunch of a good swift gait to be collected from all 
over town. 

I shall never dip my pen in caustic ink to write of the 
flapper and her flap of this day with their racing cars and 
long-distance-from-home parties. We girls of 1887-90 
thought nothing of putting on our organdy dancing frocks, 
a thin silk or linen dust coat over them, getting into a 
rakish red-wheeled, narrow-seated buggy, hitched to a 
couple of high-stepping horses, at about five o’clock in 
the afternoon and driving with a chosen masculine com- 
panion across into the next county to dance, getting back 
home to have breakfast with the family. However, I 
never knew a man to carry a hip flask on one of these 
parties; but why should he when he knew our host would 
meet us at the door or gate with a frosted mint julep and 
a Negro boy to rub down and water the horses? 

That summer John Fox, Jr., came over to Harrodsburg, 
to get the data for some articles he was writing for 
Harper’s Magazine, I think, on the Bluegrass Hunt and 
we staged some gems for him, I can remember. When 
it came turn to go after Bro. Possum for John’s instruc- 
tion we decided to hunt over the Kentucky River Cliffs, 
ten miles away from Harrodsburg. It was a dark night, 
as needs must be, and there was frost in the air. It was 
a hard hunt up and down cliffs, but I was one of the first 
at the fire down by the river bank and found John Fox 
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there all aglow with delight at the colorful copy we were 
furnishing him. His shrewd eyes were snapping and his 
trousers were torn across the knee. I furnished a pin 
for his casualty and we talked about room-mate Minnie 
and her eleven brothers. It was years before I saw him 
again at a dinner in New York—after the Fritzi Scheff 
episode. Strange! But his sad eyes lit up as he went 
back with me to that bonfire beside the Kentucky River. 
American letters sustained a loss when he went before 
giving us the work of his full maturity. 

Later in the summer I came near dying with typhoid 
fever and it was only the nursing that my Mammy Kitty 
and my Mother gave me that pulled me through, they all 
said, but I have always felt that the thing that held me 
was the kind of fate that bestows nine lives upon cats and 
some human beings. I knew something about my re- 
covery that the rest did not know and about which I kept 
quiet for years. On a day just after I had turned the 
corner of the road that leads back from the brink and just 
about midway of that terrible desert of starvation that 
typhoid patients were, and still are to a less degree, made 
to traverse, they let my favorite boy cousin, Philip, come 
in to see me to distract my mind from the subject of food. 

He did it! 

“What can I do for you, old Sport?” he asked in an 
awed tone, the others having left us alone for a couple of 
seconds. 

“I’m starving,” I gasped. ‘Get me some food—sneak 
it to me.” 

“What do you want? Quick, before your Mammy 
Kitty comes back!” As he spoke he looked desperately 
around. 
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“Two deviled ham sandwiches, bread thin and butter 
and ham thick,” I murmured without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“This afternoon,” he assured me. 

And as he promised he executed. I seemed so cheerful 
after his morning visit that Mammy Kitty readily ad- 
mitted him with a decorous and shrewd bunch of golden 
rod he solemnly assured her he had promised to go out 
and pick for me. This time Mammy left us alone for a 
few moments longer, while she went down to the kitchen 
to prepare me a merciful couple of tablespoonfuls of 
beef tea. My Mother was asleep in her room and the 
course was all clear for Philip to sit beside me and feed 
me the two large slabs of bread, butter and highly 
-seasoned ham. He held the paper under my chin in fear 
of betraying crumbs and I wolfed the feed down in good 
style. In fiction I would have written myself as dying 
the next day, but in reality I turned over while Philip was 
tucking the betraying traces of the feast into his pocket, 
went satisfiedly to sleep and woke up the next morning 
so well that I got a baked potato by noon. 

All of which snapshots are trifling of themselves, but 
are data from which can be reconstructed the life and 
manner of those late Victorian dark ages which it is now 
popular to declare were clad in decorous pastel colors 
alone. I am inclined to believe that when we grope for 
them through clever smoke screens of tradition and re- 
serve we find them with Bakst coloring in spots. Frankie 
Folsom Cleveland was the Idol and Ideal of that day and 
I think she can be favorably compared with any following 
First Ladies of The Land. 

The last few weeks before I set out for College I spent 
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at Monteagle, the Chautauqua settlement in the Tennessee 
mountains. I had gone there to settle my Mother before 
I left her because at Monteagle she was exempt from the 
hay fever which was making each autumn more difficult 
for her. While there I had simultaneously two rather 
dry experiences. I witnessed one of James Lane Allen’s 
maiden efforts at lecturing and I lived through walking 
diphtheria. I had thrilled and thrilled over the “White 
Cowl” and “Sister Dolorosa” and I suffered through the 
lecture with Mr. Allen while I was also suffering with a 
sore throat that I afterwards knew to be diphtheria and 
which I refused to give in to or acknowledge. I observe 
again that I must be slightly feline in the matter of lives. 

As for Mr. Allen, that maiden effort at a lecture was not 
quite dry enough to parch my throat as badly as it felt, 
but almost. I see him now, tall, sandy haired and red 
of face and ears, speaking and reading a whole hour in 
the same key of voice with one quaintly awkward gesture. 
He was lodged as guest in our colony and he confessed 
his despair of himself as a platform entertainer to my very 
sympathetic Mother. I wonder, if James Lane Allen 
would come out of the seclusion of his New York apart- 
ment and back to his hemp fields, if American Letters 
might not get another of its masterpieces? In my hum- 
ble opinion, a master wrote “Two Gentlemen of Ken- 
tucky,” but “The Bride of the Mistletoe” has an 
apartment-life bias. 


I must break step here to record that the New Year, 
1921, has been safely delivered to us. I fought not to 
let my pain dim the good cheer and I think I succeeded. 
I am not so well and they are again talking of putting me 
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through the ordeal of rheumatic serum treatment. Be- 
fore that descends upon me I want to confess my college 
career. I think it is well for me to approach the marking 
down of College records in the atmosphere of intensified 
peace and good will of Christmas, for I feel neither peace- 
ful nor good willed about that lost year. Still I will en- 
deavor to write pacifically about it. No four years of 
College loom over Goddaughter who is sitting on the floor 
beside my chair drawing a perfectly corking cartoon of 
a languid lady who is in the next room visiting her 
mother. She doesn’t know how wonderful she is, and I 
want to keep her from finding it out for at least ten years, 
but I doubt doing it. 


And why waste many words on that College career? 

I called my year at College my sunken year, but there 
are one or two green patches that raise themselves on the 
surface of the bog. I pause and warn myself to use 
justice, even temper it with mercy as I write of the swamp. 
Ill just state facts without fire works. 

As for the actual student’s work I accomplished it was 
zero. I had not one single instructor whom I do not now 
pronounce as below par in mentality, judged by the weight 
of my years and not by any callow light-head’s judg- 
ment, always excepting one veteran intelligentsia from 
whom I heard only a few lectures. So I was actually 

‘taught nothing. Not one single minute was I interested 
in a single class room by any single teacher. And that’s 
that. 

Of the student body as I found them I have almost 
nothing to write. They made few individual impressions 
on me, but I grope back and find that as a race group, in- 
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volved in the same cultural pursuits, compared with the 
more immature groups I had found at The Young Ladies’ 
College and The Hill School, they bored me completely. 
They had no charm for me, they gave me no inspiration 
whatever, and I do not remember the face or name of a 
single girl of my own class. 

As to the green patches—giving forty-five minutes’ 
servants work to the college each day interested me; in it 
I found much adventure. First, I was put to filling the 
lamps on my hall. I stuck five days and balked. 

After a reproof that worked both ways, I was put to 
cleaning up the biological laboratory and being groom and 
trained nurse to an incubator and resultant chickens as 
well as a tank of tadpoles. They tore me from my 
charges when they found that I wrapped the baby chicks 
up in a blanket, put the tadpoles in a bucket and took 
them all down to the village to spend a week end with be- 
loved Etta. I had to stay with them or take them with 
me and they seemed none the worse for the trip, but I was 
passed along to polish a third of the chapel floor, dust the 
benches and distribute the hymn books. 

It was while I was in the discharge of this official duty 
that I met F. Hopkinson Smith and fell at the feet of 
Colonel Carter, literally. I had been given a broom, oil 
mop and duster and due instructions as to how the work 
should be done, but I thought up a better way for one of 
my temperament. I laboriously massed all the benches, 
which were five chairs linked together and not hard to 
shove, at one end of the chapel, swept off the trash, then 
put an old wool gym shirt down on the floor and shuffled 
it with my feet back and forth until the floor shone like 
amirror. As I shuffled I hummed and thereto cut many a 
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pigeon wing and double cross, thus making the work into 
first rate play. It was when I was in the very act of going 
down the middle in an ornate cake walk step that I ran 
into Colonel Carter, who had slipped in for an anti-lecture 
judgment of the chapel acoustics, and I sat right down. 
I see him throw back his head and give me one mighty 
laugh as I crouched on my heels humbly gasping my 
apologies. And right there he and I both paused to make 
friends—the Colonel’s horrified senior escort piercing me 
with dagger glances. We had mutual friends, the gallant, 
beautifully mannered Colonel and I, South of the Mason 
and Dixons’ Line, and we chatted for perhaps a half-hour 
—I keeping my seat upon the grimy shirt to conceal it. 
F. Hopkinson Smith had come out to college to lecture 
-with Thomas Nelson Page and those two old boys 
certainly made a dent in the polished sides of that Yankee 
cultural institution. After the above half-hour Mr. Page 
came along to collect Mr. Smith and I was presented to 
him, sitting upon the shirt, and I fear I failed to impress 
him as I did Mr. Smith. He had not seen me cut that 
buck and wing. 

Since my arrival I had been rooming with a priggy 
little New England girl, who seemed about of the servant 
type to me, whose name and face I have completely for- 
got, and a wild Westerner. One night New England 
came to me and told me, proving her words as she went 

along, that Westerner had been systematically stealing 
from both of us ever since we had been together and was 
now beginning her depredations all down the hall. She 
snubbed and cried and said she was actually in bodily 
' fear of our big rangy room-mate. 

It was then eight o’clock at night and I had on my 
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dressing gown, preparing to go to bed, because in my day 
at that College there was no place else to go at night. I 
put on my clothes and ran out into the dark across the 
campus and knocked on the President’s door without 
asking anybody if I could. I knew that I was committing 
a crime in so doing, but I figured that I was not going to 
let such a dreadful thing as that get loose in the hands 
of a lot of red-tape secretaries. I liked Westerner and I 
was going to stand by her when she was thrown down. 
The President was amazed at my forced intrusion into 
her privacy but she hulled me out in about five minutes 
and then she laid her hand on my own, quivering with 
distress. I shall never forget the sympathy in her voice 
as she said: 

“You did right to come straight to me, though it is 
against the rules and I promise you that nobody shall 
know about your room-mate except the people who have 
to handle the matter.” 

I stayed in the room with Westerner for five days and 
nights and tried to keep her cheerful until her mother 
came and got her. She was good company and did not 
show in any way her mental unbalance. We _ never 
mentioned her trouble, but we both cried in the night. 
New England had gone home prostrated and we were 
alone. I shall never forget a talk I had in the dead of the 
night with that mother when she came and it put into my 
heart a dread of motherhood which has in a way biased 
my whole life. It was a grim, stark tale of heredity, 
and pre-natal influence, coupled with abuse and dishonor, 
and it was told nakedly. It bit in deep. 

After poor Westerner had gone the President sent for 
me and asked me if I would like to come over to her 
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home and put in my domestic forty-five minutes in help- 
ing her. Would I? I moved over into a little cubby 
hole of a room before Westerner had got as far as Cin- 
cinnati. For the rest of my sunken year I fetched and 
carried for the President of the College and I am hon- 
ored in remembering it. I brought her mail, went back 
and forth to the chapel with her guests and sat at her 
table to look after any details of her entertaining. She 
had a great heart and I want to put down one instance 
in which she showed it to me. 

A portly Negro woman had come from Georgia, I 
think, to confer over some phase of Negro education with 
the College authorities, and I had listened to her simple, 
dignified, pitiful talk in the chapel with tears of sym- 
pathetic understanding in my eyes, but when I started 
into the dining room for dinner a half hour later and saw 
her standing beside the President at our table and re- 
alized that I must sit next to her for dinner I literally 
froze into a volcano. After one look into my hurricane 
face the President nabbed a Yankee girl from the table 
next to her and motioned me to her seat. My gratitude 
almost spilled over as I took the vacated seat of the 
gratified Senior who had been asked over to the Presi- 
dent’s table to help entertain the distinguished guest. 
I would not have eaten with the Negro and my leaving 
the dining room and my place vacant would have been 
‘an insult to the President from which she saved me. 

It brings a smile to this day when I record that it was 
the duty which went with the Senior place, I so hastily 
occupied, to serve the coffee for the President’s table and 
I am proud to remember that I skilfully set the best and 
fullest coffee cup before the colored guest and was thereby 
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rewarded with a twinkle in the eyes of my honored 
President. Afterward she made me explain that it was 
only the taboo, that primal safeguard of race, against eat- 
ing with the Negro that I had meant to maintain. To 
be served by a Negro broke no taboo, therefore I argued 
in the second I had to decide, it broke no taboo to serve 
a Negro. And to that decision I have held for the rest 
of my life through other as trying circumstances—see 
the Rabindranath Tagore adventure in reel Seven Times 
Seven. 

My final Seven Times Seven judgment on the Ameri- 
can Race question is that it is just and Christian to see 
that the Negro gets equality with the white before the 
law, and is granted equality in all cultural or financial 
opportunity. If that is done, in all social matters the re- 
lations between the white and colored races can safely 
adjust themselves to circumstances just so the funda- 
mental taboo of eating and sleeping together is held to 
strictly. 

Besides the President and Colonel Carter, Phillips 
Brooks preaching a mission in the Village Church 
looms, perhaps, as the tallest peak of them all. I see 
that gorgeous man in his flowing robes stride from be- 
hind his pulpit with the swoop of the Archangel himself 
and stand down in the aisle with his congregation, mostly 
composed of college girls, and plead with them to throw 
off the Egyptian taskmaster of habit and go free. Those 
sermons sank in and were pigeonholed with the Doctor’s 
The Hill School chapel prayers and Aunt Mary’s in- 
spired exchange with Sam Jones as a reserve fund of 
spirit. I sat next to Bishop Brooks for dinner at the 
President’s table and found him as startling as a man 
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as he was as a priest. Twenty-five years later I sat with 
dim eyes and saw my brother impersonate Bishop 
Brooks in a piece of film in the great Helen Keller mov- 
ing picture. It was a wonderful piece of acting, my 
brother, Hamilton, did that day and as he caught the 
wee blind thing in his arms I lived through one of my 
high moments. I felt the giant Bishop’s presence with 
my brother and me in the gaudy theater on Broadway. 

All that I find left of my College days to record is 
Rob and Elinore. Elinore was my senior chum and a 
good one at that. Now, Rob was the brother of my chum, 
just graduated from one of the big colleges and so 
full of- rah-rah that it spilled over. I hated him on 
sight and he reciprocated enthusiastically, but Elinore 
had joined us together in the bonds of loyalty and we 
had to pull together for that Commencement week. She 
was agonizingly busy and had provided me to play with 
Rob and as that was her day we had to do what pleased 
her. 

In about thirty hours after our first encounter, near 
twenty of which we had spent together, we almost came 
to physical blows. We stopped under a huge tree and I 
felt one of my brain storms looming, but I scotched it 
desperately by coming right out in the open and asking 
him what we were going to do to get rid of each other 
and still not darken Elinore’s big day. By the time we 
had both said how much we disliked each other and had 
begun to plan to keep apart as much as we could not to 
worry her, we suddenly found ourselves tremendously 
congenial and we have been great friends all the twenty- 
five years since. 

The five days that followed were crammed full of 
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royal fun on the Lake, in the Village and in the City, in 
season and out. 

Rob plotted a great plot in which Sister Elinore and I 
and Rob and a friend of his, who was deeply smitten with 
Sister, might go home by water from Boston to Newport 
News. 

There we were, Bobbie, Chum, Sister and I afloat on 
the bounding blue, according to plan. We had one great 
adventure, though the boat landed us at Newport News in 
good order and on time. 

Then the real parting loomed in the offing. Sister 
left the three of us at luncheon at the hotel. While I felt 
that it was natural for all of us to be depressed at the 
idea of separation, I felt that there was something eating 
still deeper into the vitals of the boys which they were 
covering with tunics of Spartan courage. I probed and 
found that they had their tickets back to Philadelphia, 
their home, and not one single cent for eats on the way 
twenty-four hours long. Chum was ashamed to have 
Sister know their plight, but Rob didn’t mind telling me. 
Our train was called. I pressed silver into their hands 
and we parted with a rush. 

Last year Bob paid me some several thousand dollars 
for the scenario rights to one of my books for Marguerite 
Clark to put on the film, and we laughed over those 
multiplied dimes coming home to roost. Rob’s and 
Sister’s delight in my work has been a great pleasure. 


Now that I have fully got my college incarceration out 
of my system I am going to put by this typewriter and 
rest for a week. Somebody gave me a record of Caruso 
singing I] Trovatore with Schuman-Heink. I made them 
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put on the record and go out and leave me alone with it. 
I think of his voice as an earth-wind which will never 
die down. 

Mary Austin read me a part of her manuscript, “The 
Man Jesus,” and then I bought a copy for myself. No- 
body can find it for me. I need her very upstanding 
Man of God right now. He suffered with His head up. 
I wish I could blot the words, “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild,” out of the English language with a sponge wet in 
vinegar. Of course, Mary Austin, incarnate Piute squaw 
herself, dramatized the Master as rather an Indian Super- 
Chief, but I glory in the power she thus rightfully accords 
Him. 


Straight from Newport News I went to Nashville to 
have it out with Uncle Jo and his ambition for a College 
sheepskin. It died hard! 

“Well, what are you going to do now?” he asked after 
a long and rather painful pause. 

“Play hard until time to take my Mother to the 
mountains for her hay fever. She doesn’t look very fit,” 
I answered. 

“Yes, she doesn’t look well,” he admitted anxiously. 
Then he drew a long breath and said slowly and 
cautiously: ‘On the whole I am glad that you will not 
have to be away from her for long at a time any more.” 
And while he was speaking he left the room for the tele- 
phone. 

A pang of terror darted in under my shoulders to my 
heart, but just then my Mother bustled in, all eagerness 
to hear the result of the conference. She was so delighted 
that it was all amicably settled and that I was not to leave 
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her again that she immediately plunged into plans for 
befrocking me for a round of visits before we had to go to 
the mountains: and the pang slowly faded away. 

But before my round of visits I insisted that she pack 
up and come with me for two weeks at the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. She finally consented. We 
stopped at Louisville and collected D. Bowman and a girl 
in whom he was particularly interested, a man friend or 
two of his and mine, and we started off on the merriest 
jaunt ever perpetrated by a bunch of exuberant young 
people with a sympathetic chaperon. : 

The Court of Honor at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago was the first supreme gesture of American Art 
and has yet to be equalled. 

Viewed from this date a fact that I laughed over then 
impresses me deeply. To wit: On my first day out at 
the fair grounds three of the men of the party said to me: 

“Come slip away from the rest with me! I want to 
show you the greatest thing in the Exposition before you 
get tired out and can’t take it in.” 

Did they separately lead me to the treasures in the Art 
Gallery or to the Hagenback Circus? No! From dif- 
ferent directions all three piloted me to the Krupp gun, 
struck characteristic attitudes before it, and _ said, 
“There!” Strange and potent! 

Speaking of the Hagenback Circus—I sat down one 
morning to wait for D. Bowman, on a bench in front of 
Hagenback’s Circus. After I had been sitting there a few 
minutes, absorbed in the crowd that drifted past, I 
suddenly discovered that the crowd was seemingly much 
interested in me. They were looking directly at me, 
shying away from me and hurrying along in great awe of 
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me. I was puzzled and embarrassed and rose to lose my- 
self in the stream. As I turned to collect my parasol I 
discovered I had been sharing my bench with Carl Hagen- 
back himself who had as his companion his largest and 
fiercest lion, unleashed and enjoying the sunshine. I 
went away from there! 

From Chicago I went to visit Sue Kirk, stopping on the 
way to visit a Hill School chum, who was the belle of her 
home town of three thousand inhabitants, and there as 
elsewhere I found Adventure beguiling me down the maple 
shadowed street and around the corner. I see myself 
falling hard for the village editor who, when I had gone 
on down to Owensboro, sent me a copy of the next edition 
of his paper which bore in tall type on the front page 
these headlines: “SOUTHPORT MAN KNOCKED 
OUT IN THIRD ROUND BY THE ROSE OF HAR- 
RODSBURG.” Thereafter followed a fairly truthful 
summary of my visit and capture of the editor told in the 
exact terms of a prizefight. I came as near as I ever have 
to fainting as I took it all in, but a quick and shrewd guess 
at the truth that the editor had set up that column, un- 
locked the presses after the paper was all off, locked that 
column in the space of the one he had cleared out and 
printed off that one copy for my undoing, saved me. Im- 
mediately my wits functioned fast and furiously. Sue 
Kirk and I retired to the kitchen and concocted a moun- 
tain of a cake, decorated it profusely and I inscribed 
across its broad white icing bosom these pink icing words: 
“GENTLEMAN FROM SOUTHPORT TAKES THE 
CAKE,” and expressed it to him. Truly the retort noble, 
for the editor was a bachelor with a notorious sweet 


tooth. 
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From Owensboro I hurried down to Nashville, collected 
my Mother before the hay fever pounced, fled to the 
Tennessee mountains and fell exhausted in their fastness. 

I seemed to feel all vacant inside and I decided it was 
because I had not been reading enough and I started in 
on a glorious gorge that mixed Ouida and George Eliot 
and Mallory and Byron, even balancing a taste of the 
Duchess with Aurora Leigh. I only came out of the haze 
at intervals to see if my Mother was happy. She was— 
very. She had refound Miss Annie, one of her most 
cherished schoolmates, and they were as happy together 
as beloved Etta and I had been the first few weeks of 
our reunion at College, though Miss Annie and my 
Mother had been separated for nearly thirty years. 

Many times I would stretch out on the grass at their 
feet with my book and listen as they forgot me in the fun 
of their “do-you-remembers.” And many a wild war 
tale did they extract from each other’s depths. They had 
been war belles in Nashville together for the four long 
years of America’s Civil Struggle, and my hair stands on 
end to-day at some of their adventures. They were of 
the warp and woof of the escapades in which the Ameri- 
can flapper ran wild in Europe sixty years later and they 
had the same heroic snap. 

As I listened to them relive their youth together, often 
sitting hand in hand, I think a slight realization came to 
me of the magnitude of the investment of capital I had 
made in Sue Kirk and Mamie and Sallie and Etta and 
Ellice and others, which was paying and to pay, great 
dividends. My judgment is that a judicious investment 
in friends pays about five hundred per cent, also that 
when two people have made such an investment in each 
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other it is dastardly of either of them to destroy it unless 
by mutual consent. 

On our way from the mountains that fall my Mother 
and I had stopped for a visit to Aunt Jean and Aunt Jean 
plotted a great party in my honor. In conjunction with 
my Mother she planned to have it a dance of the new 
régime; that is, with a punch bowl and ices and cake for 
refreshment instead of the elaborate supper of “ham, 
lamb, ram and jam” which she had always had laid out 
in her long dining room, with bowls of ice, mint and de- 
canters on the sideboard. And as they planned they ex- 
ecuted—without taking Uncle William into the reckon- 
ing. Uncle William was one of the gentle, courteous, ac- 
quiescent school of husbands who always rule their wives 
without said wives ever finding it out. The night of the 
dance came, cold and snappy, and with it arrived long 
strings of buggies with men and girls who had driven any- 
where from ten to fifteen miles to dance in my honor— 
and be regaled with ice cream, cake, and gently spiked 
fruit punch. 

At about eleven o’clock the freezing freezers were 
opened, the orange juice uncorked, and the cake circu- 
lated, but we noticed that all over the house there were 
large spots vacant of men and that after a while the spots 
began to fill up with sleek gentlemen looking as if they 
had just consumed the canary! Aunt Jean was shrewd- 
ness itself and she tracked Uncle William to find him out 
in the wash house having his black factotum, Berry, serve 
platters of barbecue and corn pone to the men while his 
equally black foreman mixed juleps in a cedar water 
bucket for the guests. In the mix-up, word of the atrocity 
got to the house and, in less time than it takes to tell it, 
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the modern society party had adjourned into the haunts 
of an ante-bellum “route” and the ice-creamed belles fell 
to on that barbecue in a manner that did them credit. 

“T thought ladies could dance on ice cream, but I knew 
men couldn’t,” was all Uncle William said in self-defense 
when the degree of host extraordinary was conferred upon 
him by all. 

In the red and gold splendor of the Kentucky country- 
side that fall ended my tale of Seven Times Three which 
might have been sung to the tune of School Days. 

When I look back at it and try to sum it up it seems to 
me that everybody who had an instituted influence in my 
life had been trying to smear education on me and rub it 
in, while all the time I hungered and thirsted for just raw 
life and being allowed to wolf it and then settle down to 
digest it. I wanted to make sallies and raids into human 
society to pounce on prey, but I wanted a deep hole of 
my own into which I could crawl to devour my adventures 
and sleep and ruminate and sleep again. In other words, 
I wanted a home. It humiliated me to travel and visit 
and board and then do it all over again. I felt a need of 
background which I could cover with my own individu- 
ality in the matter of hospitalities, civic responsibilities 
and social groupings. I wanted to have luncheon parties 
in which I used my own thin old ancestral silver, then 
kept in a bank, in my own old mahogany furnished dining 
room and not keep such hall-marks in storage. TI listened 
when Uncle Jo showed me that a home was impossible 
because my Mother must live more than half the year in 
Florida and the mountains, but I bled for soil for my 
roots. I pray homes for the homeless! 

As for my food reactions, I am maddened when I think 
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of the way I insisted upon developing into an Epicurean 
with a palate of disgraceful sophistication. And it 
seemed that the whole world was in league to fill out my 
exquisitely rounded figure into that of a roly-poly. My 
entrance on domestic scenes seemed, and to this day 
seems, to be a kind of signal for my friends and my 
friends’ cooks to put on the big pot and the little kettle 
and chase down the fatted calf. 

My mating reactions? It seems to me on reading back 
over my Sonnet Reel that I have taken undue space in 
recording a lot of very piffling philanderings, but I have 
written all there was to write and they are important be- 
cause they were all I had to write. Mary Austin says 
that the most vital sex experience is to have had none. I 
find that in the seven years in which the mating instinct is 
supposed to be most inflammable I had not one single 
explosion. And in that time I was exposed to the 
affectionate and unrestrained companionship of at least 
four of the most charming, inflammable and forceful men 
of my particular time and environment. From my thir- 
teenth to my twenty-third year I went absolutely unkissed 
and would have been perfectly happy, save for the fact 
that when a definite demand came in the eyes of any dear 
friend I experienced a slight nausea, accompanied by a 
faint odor of dates which made me cut him out of my life 
as I would have cut out a seven button rattler. Then I 
missed him woefully. Strange! 

Just exactly why such men as I have projected should 
have cared about me enough to have wanted to be as good 
to me as they were I cannot to this day decide. I knew 
from confidences and observations that the girls and boys 
around me were caressing and being caressed and were 
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furnishing each other high proof emotional excitation but 
I just couldn’t do it. The race urge for conformity was 
strong in me and I wanted to be like others of my particu- 
lar kind. I would make up my mind that I would re- 
spond to the next overture made me or even make one, 
and then would find myself incapable of it. I think that 
if I had been so situated that my coldness had made a 
wall flower of me I might have goaded myself into a 
capturing warmth, but there always seemed to be plenty 
of men to take me to places and do the usual social stunts 
for me and I offered them loyalty and sympathy in return, 
with which they seemed more or less satisfied. 

During the Seven Times Three Years my religious life 
seemed to be a kind of crop off in a field growing all by 
itself. I knew it was there and I would look over the 
barriers to it and yearn but I did not seem to be able to 
mature and garner it. I felt a need of it, but I seemed 
to still myself with a vague sense that I had not yet a full 
enough need to warrant forcing the harvest. I rarely 
went to church and was bored and resentful if I did. 
Except for the Doctor’s prayers and Bishop Brooks’ 
sermons and the thrill Aunt Mary Thompson and Sam 
Jones gave me, no church ceremonials even so much as 
scratched my surface. I believed: but I did not know 
God. 

I present my Ballad Reel of Seven Times Three! 


IV 


THE ROUNDELAY REEL 


SEVEN TIMES FOUR ARE TWENTY-EIGHT 


HE first three years of my Roundelay of Seven 
Times Four were spent in going back and forth 
and up and down the lands of Tennessee and 
Kentucky industriously and hilariously doing nothing, 
but always with a gnawing uneasiness about my Mother, 
who for a few weeks would seem her buoyant self and 
then for a month be feeble and quiet. Summers in the 
mountains and winters in Florida we spent until the 
winter of 1894-5 when she refused to go to Florida and 
settled down in Harrodsburg with Grandmother Daviess 
and Sis Annie for the winter. 

Before I went into winter quarters I stopped on the 
way from the mountains for a visit to the Nashville home 
folks, though Mother went on to attend to some business 
that pressed in Harrodsburg. 

First, I went for a visit to Aunt Susie, who had several 
years before moved from the old Broad Street house into 
an exceedingly grand one up on the top of a high hill on 
Belmont Avenue. And as lovely as the house was Aunt 
Susie’s household was still more delightful. Leonora was 
in her last year of school, scheduled as a next winter 
débutante and was as wide-eyed and intriguing a bunch 
of frills as one could meet in a year’s journey. Anne and 
Aileen and Nina were her hunting mates and she has 
never lost them. 

97 
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And I had a prodigious month with those yearlings. 
I was more than several years older than they and they 
made me feel my age as exhilarating with their attentive 
awe. I think my very soul strutted before them, and it 
is an astonishment to me that they are just the same 
friends to-day that they were then—round-eyed and en- 
thusiastic over me. Still at times my soul struts before 
their applause. And circling watchfully around the near- 
débutantes I found one of the girls’ Big Brother who was 
a host in himself. 

I feel that I want to write about Big Brother in words 
chosen from those used by King David at his best. He 
was the first human being who had ever probed directly 
into my religious vitals and he did it so tenderly that I 
suffered no hurt. And it was not uninvited that he came 
into my fastnesses—I led him there when I found that he 
had news of the spirit for me. He had gone along green 
paths in quiet pastures for which I was groping and he 
tried to hallo back to me. One occasion of his striving 
with me stands out in my memory. It was an evening 
in midsummer and we sat on the front porch. Something 
started us talking about serious matters and somehow he 
made me see that religion might be an inspiration that 
could be available for practical use in daily life—made 
me see it but not feel it. 

As we talked dogma, creed and general theology we 
forgot time and looked up to see that it was dawn and 
that Uncie Ed was coming down in his slippers and 
dressing gown to turn the water from a hose pipe on the 
roots of a small split leaf oak he had had shipped from 
his boyhood home in Alabama and which he was 
determined should live. Did Uncle Ed assume a stern 
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mien and reprove and humiliate us both? He did not. 
He watered the tree, calling Big Brother to help with the 
hose and also a matter of weeding some petunias for 
Aunt Susie, took him up stairs with him to freshen up, 
had him breakfast with him and they walked off down 
town together in deep conversation. I had fled at the 
mention of the weeds in the petunias and I feel to this 
day the glow in under my ribs I had for Uncle Ed as I 
watched him and the swain walk away together. How 
easily he could have killed something Big Brother had 
sewed in that glowing plexus area by a few harsh words 
of justified reproof. My Uncle Ed was like that. 

A slightly depressed letter from my Mother caused me 
to cut short my visit to Aunt Susie and go out to Rokeby 
Place for ten days to be with my tiny Grandmother 
Hamilton, Little Auntie and Uncle Jo before hurrying 
into the Harrodsburg winter quarters. 

While I was with Uncle Jo he went into the subject 
of finances with me. My Father had left an estate of 
about forty-five thousand dollars, a large sum for a young 
lawyer of less than forty to have made in those carpet- 
bag days in the South, but he had left as his executor 
without bond a cousin who had used the money as he 
chose, giving my Mother whatever she asked him for to 
live on without any attempt to budget her in relation to 
principal or income. He could never be and has not 
to this day been held to an accounting. I am only glad 
that my Mother had what she wanted and I hold no 
grudge against him. 

Being a strict business man this state of affairs troubled 
Uncle Jo and he advised me to look into the matter when 
I got to Kentucky and could pounce upon the elusive 
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relative. My reaction to this talk with Uncle Jo, which 
should have thoroughly frightened me with its threat of 
pauperism, interests me. I have never been so thrilled 
in my life as I was at being inducted into big business 
and told to act and I record that always from that first 
yap my answer to the wolf has been, not fear but a thrill 
that has set my imagination to work and sent me im- 
mediately into effective action. 

In a couple of days I was off to Harrodsburg feeling 
very efficient, with a bundle of papers in my smart tele- 
scope, which was the forerunner of the suit case of the 
present day. 

Did I pounce upon the executor-relative and frighten 
him into an immediate settlement of the then fifteen- 
year-old estate? I did not. He came into my presence 
promptly on my summons and took just about fifteen 
minutes and a few pounds of hot air to send me up to 
the skies in a swing as he had been doing my Mother 
for years. He gave me five hundred dollars on account, 
took my acknowledgment, patted me on the back, told 
me that I was “beautiful, as all the women of our family 
are,” and went on his way rejoicing, leaving me to do 
likewise. 

And at that date no short way could be traversed and 
no small amount of rejoicing could be had for five 
hundred dollars, when fifteen dollars a month was a 
munificent sum to pay anybody for the most munificent 
shelter and viands, such as turkey in unlimited quantity 
at seventy-five cents the turk on the hoof, ten cents for 
eggs by the dozen, a quarter for a pair of frying chickens 
and country sausage three pounds for twenty-five cents. 
I take these prices from an old account book of Grand- 
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mother Daviess’ and not from memory. A good riding 
horse could be had for as many hours as you could ride 
him for a half dollar, and dancing slippers were exquisite 
for two and a half dollars a pair. I don’t wonder that I 
- flipped the five hundred in the face of the wolf and went 
in for a good winter. 

And I had it—only my Mother did not improve in 
health. She was cheerful and never seemed to be bored 
as she sat beside Grandmother Daviess in front of a 
glowing fire and read papers and magazines and novels. 
Grandmother had had a slight stroke of paralysis the 
summer before, and she, too, was feeble and liked to 
have my Mother near her. I see them sitting there to- 
gether, Ruth and Naomi, devoted, congenial, full of the 
wisdom of the years they had lived together and always 
alert for news of my adventures and escapades which I 
brought in to find them always waiting, even far into 
the night. 

That was perhaps the most brilliant winter old Harrods- 
burg had experienced since the Civil War and there is 
much to relate. The débutante set was composed of 
nine girls who were—most of them—indulged, only 
daughters, and most of them had been off to eastern 
schools the winter before. 

There was much entertaining and being entertained. 
One of the girls had insisted on serving tea at her début 
tea as she had seen it at some of the Legations in Wash- 
ington, with rum and a slice of lemon with a clove stuck 
into it. Her mother had invited the sewing circle of her 
church that she might present her daughter formally to 
them and one good sister failed to recognize the serpent 
rum in ambush, and after three cups, had to be piloted 
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away before she hilariously told any more escapades of 
hers and her hostess’ youth before their regeneration. 

At a costume ball given in the Town Hall for the visit- 
ing daughter of a United States Senator, a pre-flapper, 
as a “Belle of the Sixties,” wore above pantalets a wide 
skirt, which was ruffled to the waist in tiny frills, all 
sewed on with a single thread machine. Awkward 
Philip stepped on the bottom ruffle, broke the thread 
and got a yard of the ruffle and thread wound around his 
foot. Young jade danced away in one direction with her 
ruffles being wound off of her by hilarious Philip dancing 
in the other. When they discovered their predicament 
did they approach each other and repair matters? They 
did not. They had the floor cleared for the moment and 
cleverly danced so that he wound himself up and com- 
pletely unwound her so that she stood slim and trans- 
parent in the thin silk foundation of her skirt underlaid 
by her pantalets, a costume which was a prophecy of her 
ball-gown of to-day, but which scandalized the natives 
of that day. Scandal has a way of coming of age into 
respectability. 

On New Year’s Eve we all sat decorously through 
Union Watch Night Services at one of the churches, then 
a few chosen spirits adjourned to the town hall, where we 
were to have the New Year Ball the next night, and spent 
the hours until the snowy dawn dancing the candle shav- 
ings into the floor so that we would be able toe dance the 
better and slicker at the ball. At eleven o’clock that 
morning one of the girls gave a hunt breakfast, after 
which we all rode after the hounds until three, came home 
and put on elaborate, huge-sleeved, silk frocks and re- 
ceived the same men with whom we had been frolicking 
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practically since midnight, who came to offer congratu- 
lations, in frock coats and tall silk hats. We had all 
assembled at Evelyn’s, as we usually did, Evelyn being 
the leader of us all, and we hung about the huge bowl of 
eggnog until it was time to go and dress for the ball, 
which in turn lasted until daylight of “The Cold, Gray 
Dawn of the Morning After,” which we were all sing- 
ing at that date. 

During the winter most of the girls had guests from 
other towns and the great cities, from Boston to Atlanta, 
and Washington and Saint Louis, and for each one we 
gave parties all over again. In the spring several of the 
girls married with gorgeous trousseaus and great church 
weddings which in many ways surpassed anything I have 
ever seen in Nashville, Louisville or Chicago. The piti- 
fully meager “by heck” and “I swan” village life the 
middle western writers are recording at this date does not 
exist south of the Mason and Dixon Line. Slice any 
Southern town, no matter how small, and you will find a 
fruity filling of sophisticated, delightful, deeply cultured, 
widely traveled, original and responsive citizens, who dis- 
cuss G. B. S., go to New York to see his plays and also 
those of Flo Ziegfeld, have shipments of Avocado Pears 
direct from Florida—but I am running up on my dates. 
Flo Ziegfeld was in knee trousers and Avocado pears 
were aborigines in 1894, but all of us had seen “The 
Mikado,” were singing “The Jewel of Asis,” and were just 
beginning to like the outlandish flavor of olive oil 
whipped into egg and poured over chopped fruit. Yes, 
that was a rich and frothy winter. 

Springtime came and with no uplift for my Mother. 
I persuaded her to go to Nashville to see a specialist, 
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while I waited for a few weeks in Harrodsburg to sternly 
force the settlement upon the elusive cousin, as I had 
promised Uncle Jo to do. 

It took some time to again snare the unbonded cousin 
and get another hot air blast about the imperfect ab- 
stracts in the deeds to my Father’s distillery property 
and another five hundred dollars. 

When I arrived at Rokeby Place I had been separated 
from my Mother for about six weeks and I was 
amazed at the change in her. She was weak and white, 
though merry and glad to have me back with the home 
folks. From my cot in a corner of her room I talked to 
her way into the night and it is valuable to me to remem- 
ber how her laugh rang out once or twice in the dark 
like a shout from a school girl. 

An early spell of hot weather completely prostrated 
her and she began to suffer with slight attacks of 
asthma, though it was long before asthma time. The 
doctor urged me to take her to the mountains and by 
the first of June we were off to White Cliff, where we 
had spent the hay fever months of the year before. 
White Cliff is a rambling old hotel swung like a bird’s 
nest in a pocket high up on a Tennessee mountain and 
a wide valley spreads below it. My Mother loved it 
and she made the trip with great patience but reached 
there in deep exhaustion. 

A good physician lived at the hotel on account of 
his own chronic asthma, and he began immediately to 
try to build my Mother up—it was useless. Each day 
she grew weaker and more quiet until when two weeks 
were past we both could not help seeing how serious the 
matter was. On the night of the 18th of June I slipped 
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into the hall with the lamp to write my fears to Uncle 
Jo and ask what to do. My Mother called me back to 
her bedside, made me sit down by her and in a very few 
words told me that she wanted to start home the next 
day. She spoke to me in the simple direct way she had 
always used in giving me the few commands she had 
ever issued and it never occurred to me not to obey her. 

It was with the greatest ease, she walking almost un- 
aided most of the way, that we helped her down to a bed 
in the wagon in which we must go down the mountain to 
the railroad station. It was a wonderful day and the 
mountains were ablaze with laurel and rhododendron. 
She lay propped on her pillows and breathed in their 
beauty hungrily. She remarked that the leaves would be 
red and gold instead of pink and green when she had to 
come back in the fall for her hay fever. We planned 
about the new doctor we would have when we got to Nash- 
ville and how soon he would have her on her feet. 

Finally we came to a sharp turn in the road where it 
ran along a precipice from which we could look down 
hundreds of feet and far out along the valley. That was 
the fourth time we had been over the road and we had 
always been on the lookout for that particular gorgeous 
view. 

Down the horses scrambled, holding back with their 
huge feet firmly planted a step at a time and with their 
broad backs braced! All is going well and I lift my 
Mother on my arm so that she can see the whole length 
of the beloved valley when suddenly there is a lurch, 
the snap of a trace, the wagon turns on its side and we 
are literally swung out over the valley. I grasp the side 
of the wagon and hold my Mother’s body in with my own 
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until we are swung back and out upon the road, I hitting 
the rocky ground first and my Mother and the mattress 
on top of me. We are dragged a few feet and then the 
frightened horses are stopped. I see myself roll over 
gently and ease my Mother back onto the mattress! 
Then, and not until then, do I allow myself a shudder 
—and then only one. 

I see my Mother lying on the mattress in the middle 
of the narrow road and she is as calm and smiling as I 
had ever seen her in my life. 

“We almost got our fill of that view,” I giggled nerv- 
ously. 

“Or the view almost got filled with us,” she answered 
with a laugh. 

The driver and the doctor dragged the mattress to the 
side of the road and the doctor begged us to go back up 
to the hotel but my Mother was smilingly firm with him 
and me and had the trace repaired, herself lifted back 
into the wagon, and started again on the way to the train. 
She was calm and quiet, but the doctor kept his hand on 
her pulse and seemed troubled. After he had put her in 
her berth on the train he gave her a hypodermic and 
cautioned me to sit on the side of the berth most of the 
time so that if she showed signs of a collapse I could give 
her a restorative, which I did repeatedly through the 
longest night of my life—a night of rebellion and then 
acceptance. 

“Go to bed, dear, I’m all right, and I want you to look 
fresh when we get home in the morning. I don’t want 
them to see how hard I have worked you,” she had said as 
she settled down on her pillows and sank into an easy 
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sleep, from which she only roused once to greet brother 
and her own mother with a smile as they at home laid 
her on the broad bed that has up-borne our births and 
deaths for so many generations. Later just before her 
death she stretched out her hand to Aunt Susie, and 
spoke two words just above a whisper, “My children.” 
She had always so loved Aunt Susie’s babies and she 
knew Aunt Susie would care for hers. 

Then she turned her beautiful silver head over on my 
arm, confidently nestled to me a second as she had been 
doing since my Father’s death and slipped out of her 
tired, tired body as perfume and color fade from a rose; 
but she did not go away from me—in the twenty-seven 
years since that day she has never gone. 

It was with perfect calmness and even with a sense of 
her joy in freedom that I went with Little Auntie and 
Aunt Susie and Uncle Jo and Leonora to Harrodsburg 
and laid my mortal Mother beside my Father and Little 
Sister and the clump of lilies. 

All of the little home town of her marriage did her 
honor and I kept feeling how much happiness their 
demonstrations of love gave her. 

I had a long talk with Mammy Kitty, so dignified and 
un-African in her grief, and with Grandmother Daviess 
and then came on back to Nashville with Uncle Jo. 

A letter had come to me from Big Brother with some- 
thing in it I had wanted somebody to say to me about 
how to fill up an emptiness and I wanted to talk to him. 
And what I expected of him he gave me—a feeling that 
death is a part of life, not something apart that tears at 
the warp and woof and mars the pattern. 
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My Mother died on the day I would have been gradu- 
ated from College. 


I must rest a bit! My hands feel as if they were bales 
of cotton anchored ten feet away from me and I use them 
as if they were as they feel. Things are not going well 
at Uncle Jo’s. They are all old and ill and cannot 
control or manage servants. I must get up and about 
my business—but I am so weak. Again they are talking 
the serum to me. I hear of a woman up the road, who 
was as helpless as I, getting perfectly well after taking 
it. I want to write on just a little further and then— 


The summer of 1896 was long and hot and it was hard 
to adjust myself and stop waking in the night, at a fancied 
call from my Mother, to lie long hours waiting for nothing. 
It was my first and only experience with insomnia and it 
went hard. I felt that only work could save me. 

And the work call came from Grandmother Daviess in 
Harrodsburg. The fact that she was failing in strength 
rapidly forced itself upon all of us. And with all the 
gorgeous strength that was in me I helped Sis Annie 
nurse her. 

It seemed good to sit in the peace and serenity of 
Grandmother’s bedside. We talked together much and 
with deep pride I saw the workings of her truly great 
personality. Sick as she was she was still the leading 
citizen of the County and her friends still clung to her 
mantle of charity and justice. In one day I saw her, 
propped up in bed, summon two elders of her church 
who had had a fist to nose encounter in the bank, and 
make them come to agreement and shake hands with each 
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other. Then a few hours later there appeared a slink of 
a Negro girl, the daughter of one of Grandmother’s finest 
slave women, who had added to the Negro population 
“without benefit of clergy.” I was sitting in the next 
room and heard as simple and direct a sermon on chastity 
delivered to that girl as was ever uttered in the English 
language. I wish I had a transcription of it. After 
Grandmother had ceased speaking there was a pause and 
then the slink made answer in this wise: 

“Law, Miss Maria, that baby ain’t big enough fer you 
to worry about. It don’t weigh but four and a half 
pounds with its clothes on.” There was nothing more to 
be said and nothing more was said. 

Roaring fires were kept in the parlor and dining room 
and kitchen to receive the guests and keep them warm 
while they waited their turn to see Grandmother. And 
no matter how she was suffering, she would have them 
all come in for a few words. After she had seen a certain 
number of her white friends she would ask to have any 
Negroes who were waiting in the kitchen sent in and she 
would have a moment’s counsel with each of them. 

She lasted all through the month of December and just 
at Christmas, in the dead of night she laid down her 
burdens of this life and went, I feel assured, to take up 
others with a renewed strength. It seemed impossible 
and ungrateful to grieve for a woman who had ac- 
complished so much with human limitations and who 
so longed for the Divine power she was so sure of having 
granted her. For her funeral the family connections 
came from far and near and it was a demonstration like 
one expects at the death of some great public official. 

And it was while my Grandmother lay dead in the 
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parlor, so majestic and calm, that a revolution happened 
to me. The Cousin who had soothed my earache in the 
Lullaby Reel, and who had grown to man’s estate, been 
married and widowered, had come from afar to the 
funeral. He had arrived the night before the ceremony 
and the duty of giving him his supper had devolved upon 
me. The worn-out servants had gone for the night and 
thus left us alone. 

After Cousin had finished his supper and I had cleared 
away the dishes I asked him to pile up the dining room 
fire for our watch. He seemed surprised at the idea of 
our keeping watch and asked if it was necessary. Then 
out of the clear starlit sky came one of my brain cyclones 
and what it did to that sleek, sophisticated man of the 
world was a plenty. Also, what it did to me was suf- 
ficient, for when I came to myself I was weeping in his 
arms. And he held me close as we crouched before the 
fire and let me cry it all out—everything that had 
happened to me since I had seen him back in the golden 
reel of Seven Times One, and in the shelter of his boy 
arms had lost my earache to the rhythm of his and Little 
Sister’s crooning and patting. I seemed to have been 
waiting for that haven to heal myself of my orphaning 
and my loneliness and we also took in the tragedy of his 
marriage and its results along with my threnody. 

At daylight I emerged from the embrace completely 
and thoroughly enamored of a man for the first time in 
all my twenty-four years. To me it seemed colossal and 
I did not at all like it. I had lost myself in somebody 
else and I felt an uncertainty of poise that I detested— 
but it was there and larger than I. I could not breathe 
or eat or think and I blazed all over if he so much as 
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glanced at me, which he seemed to be continually doing. 
Also I shrank but blazed at the weight of his finger. I 
don’t know how I got through with the many duties of 
that long day of burial and the next of getting the house 
in order, but I know that I did my part. 

Then Cousin bundled me into a buggy and drove me 
out to the country home of a relative where he wanted 
to spend the rest of his week’s vacation shooting. The 
household consisted of an old gentleman, his grandson 
and his wife and babies. The men hunted all day and 
came home to a prodigious supper. ‘Then the household 
retired, leaving Cousin and me to sit before the log fire 
in the living room—until dawn if we chose—which we 
practically did. Cousin was an experienced man from 
the big world and possessed of a deadly amount of the 
kind of charm one meets only once or twice in a lifetime. 
Because he was my kinsman and needs must keep me 
safe he dared to teach me more of romantic dalliance 
than I, to this day, believe any man ever dared before or 
since to teach an unwed woman—whom he must safe- 
guard. That week accounts for my joyous spinsterhood: 
I know that I have had a divine concord that ninety-nine 
out of the hundreds of all other women, even though 
wooed and wedded, have never had, and it has been diffi- 
cult for me to see that anything else would be anything 
more than an anti-climax. 

After I had been back in Nashville for ten days Cousin 
came to see me, but in the mail on the same train with 
him came a special delivery masterpiece of a letter from 
my Aunt, his mother, in which she told me that eighty-six 
per cent of the children of first cousins are defective and 
of that eighty-six per cent over seventy per cent of the de- 
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fects are mental. Out of a fog I saw peering at me a 
little idiot face. We had the question out and he went 
home, he said, to let me think it over. Two weeks later 
he was dead after a six-hour illness. I wonder! 

Again I must get busy! And I found my work cut out 
for me in Nashville, so I rolled up my sleeves and went at 
it. Leonora had finished school and with all of her 
friends was “coming out.” I helped them make plans 
for a formal tea to introduce the youngster to her social 
world—or rather they let me make the plans and busy 
myself with the work of it all. 

And I enjoyed it to the utmost. With Aunt Susie’s 
experienced old cook, Polly, I concocted refreshments that 
were the talk of the town and decorated the house with 
a fall motif of rose cannas in a way that amazed the 
natives. For several years I had been planning and exe- 
cuting for myself entertainments of gorgeousness and 
formality in Harrodsburg and I found that I could make 
Nashville take notice as I in turn helped make a back- 
ground for Aileen’s and Nina’s successive bows to the 
composite social Dame. 

Of course, on account of the death of my Mother I went 
to none of the parties myself but from the background I 
had a great opportunity to observe the social institution 
of Nashville function. I was on a screened platform in 
the jungle and could watch unobserved the prowling 
and pursuit and captures with their ofttimes bloody dis- 
memberment. I had had the opportunity closely to ob- 
serve two distinct race groups which were functioning in 
the educational world of hard work and I had been in the 
very center of a race group which was functioning at 
hard play in the most aristocratic and oldest town in the 
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Bluegrass region of Kentucky and I had insensibly be- 
come a rather trained observer. And I found the South- 
ern town and city worlds about alike. 

Sliced straight through I found in the Capital City a 
distinct social core, slightly specked with decay, but 
sound on the whole. In the center of the core were the 
four rulers of Nashville society, a buccaneer,:a jade and 
her husband, and all ruled by a very great lady. And 
the great lady was truly great. I remember that it 
interested me then, as it does now, to speculate with my- 
self about just what it is that makes a leader of society 
either old or young. The older leaders I account for by 
according them energy, wit, a sense of humor, self-control 
and a flair for the business of operating their profession 
that would have made them potent factors in any other 
profession or business in the world. To all these quali- 
ties must be added the exotic quality with which a very 
small minority of the human race is born, called charm. 
A woman may have all the other qualities I have 
mentioned and yet not have charrh, which if she lacks 
she cannot ride at the head of the Hounds of Society. 
On the other hand, if she has charm and has not at least 
most of the other qualifications I have set down, 
especially energy and self-control, she must be content to 
run at the stirrup of the chiefs. I am tempted to add 
that a leader must have at least a slight taint of ruthless- 
ness and not be too scrupulous about the small niceties of 
human relations like, say, the Golden Rule. And their 
daughters are their kittens who pad in their footsteps. 
Such radiant beings are race-flowers just as surely as are 
poets, inventors, multi-millionaires and Sarah Bernhardt. 

After a while the introduction ceremonials were all 
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over and the buds were all blown. Then the real fun 
began. Gangs were all organized for welfare and war- 
fare and went into action with a clash of Charley’s 
Italian band playing always as an introduction “Hearts 
and Flowers” before swinging off into “The Pride of the 
Ball,” “Mr. Johnsing Turn Me Loose,” and “A Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight,” which tune is the only 
reminder of the Spanish War I find in my memory. 
That was a queer little sort of a private war we had with 
Spain in 1898. 

The particular little group which crystallized around 
Leonora, who early showed signs of leadership, were the 
daughters of the two best known lawyers in the State, the 
daughter of a banker, a broker, and last, but not least, 
Nina, who must have a page to herself. 

Nina is descended from the bone and sinew of the State, 
but she has been motherless in one of Nashville’s great 
old houses since her fourteenth year, and busy mothering 
a brood of younger brothers and one huge-eyed little 
sister. When the zero hour comes for her social sortie 
Nina must go over the top of her own volition. She does 
it! And the dainty young thing is received with open 
arms by all companies. She is winsome and devilishly 
attractive but as true as blue and honest to her own seed 
and core. She goes on her conquests in a very stately 
old family coach, drawn by two patient and portly old 
horses who are in turn driven by portly but not so patient 
old black Uncle Jeff, and as many cronies as can pile in 
without over-running Uncle Jeff go with her. On his off 
time Uncle Jeff is a Baptist exhorter and when the con- 
versation going on behind and about him gets unendur- 
ably frivolous he turns and admonishes in this wise: 
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“You all better fix yo’ minds on yo’ heavenly home and 
make a few tracks in that direction as well as the other.” 

And always a respectful silence was maintained until 
he would turn again and ask where we wanted to “go at 
next.” A lot depended at times on Uncle Jeff’s willing- 
ness to brave storm and wind to get us whole and dry 
into some pleasure port. I see him now, muffled up to 
his ears in a scarf, wrapped in a huge horse blanket, and 
with his feet tied up in pieces of carpet stuffed around 
with straw, over which is drawn and tucked a wonderful 
bear skin, patiently waiting into the small hours, no 
matter how cold, to get his dainty mistress safe back 
home again. And it is with a mist in my eyes that I 
record that one snowy morning after a theater party one 
of Nina’s beaux on his way to business at eight o’clock 
found Uncle Jeff and the fat old horses standing 
bivouacked against the storm in the station he usually 
occupied in a side street while waiting for the theater to 
be over. On being questioned he answered: 

““Twicet last week I let Miss Nina’s Aunt take me away 
from where she left me and she got wet and cold. She 
told me allus to stay where she left me at until she come 
back if she never come back, and here I is. She will 
have to come and git me. I don’t take nobody’s notifi- 
cation but hers.” 

The indignant swain immediately called up at Aunt 
Susie’s, where he had left Nina in the small hours the 
night before, she having gone from the theater with 
Leonora and a swain for supper at the Hermitage Club 
and then home with her. She had sent a Club messenger 
to Uncle Jeff to tell him to go on home, which freedom- 
nigger messenger had proven as unfaithful as Jeff had 
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' proven himself faithful. Hurriedly Nina dressed and 
went without breakfast and in party slippers into the 
snow and down on the car to lead her faithfuls home. 
Uncle Jeff has been in his grave these ten years, and I 
am sure St. Peter handed him credentials with ‘Well 
Done”’ in tall capital letters. 

At times I foregathered with still another group of 
personalities that was making the collective hair of Nash- 
ville stand on end with ventures and adventures in 
psychical research, which were outbostoning Boston. 
Led by an intrepid investigator, who did not hesitate to 
take his own life and sanity and that of his devout little 
circle of followers in the hollow of his hand for profound 
probing, they obtained ultra results. A few times I sat 
in with them around a table in pitch darkness and saw 
and felt and heard things I don’t like to remember. Very 
few people were admitted into the mystic circle and the 
whole town talked about the ones who were summoned 
by the tall, gaunt, magical Seer into his gorgeous home. 
He had been a friend of my Mother and was also a 
relative of Leonora’s husband, so I was in his immediate 
circle, as it were, and was in and out of his home like one 
of the family. One afternoon I was sitting beside him 
in the long living room, he reading a magazine and I 
reading “Three Men In A Boat,” when he reached out, 
took my hand in his, studied the palm a long time, 
measured the fingers one against the other and twisted 
the wrists. Then he sat thinking a few moments before 
he said: 

“The shape of your hand makes it look as if it had 
come out of an Egyptian harem and the lines in your 
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palm seem to have been begotten by a Massachusetts 
lawyer out of a woman with the brains and charm of your 
mother. Get your hat and run. Never come in my 
presence again. You have work to do with which I must 
not tamper. Go, child, go and God bless you!”’ 

I never saw him again and I have never experimented 
with psychics since. He is dead. He ventured too far 
into the realm of darkness and took some of his students 
with him to their undoing. I have a dim idea that he 
rescued me from a fate that he was tempted to bring down 
upon me for observation. 


It is March and spring is in the air. Redbud is swell- 
ing, lambs are wabbling and frisking across the lawn. 
- Yesterday the cur who killed Goddaughter’s kittens 
pounced upon a little newborn lamb right outside my 
window, cut its throat and then shook it to death. The 
brain storm came! It liberated my right arm and hand 
so that I reached for my cane and almost hurled it 
through the glass—not quite. Goddaughter heard my 
voice raised in savage negroid oaths and came running 
across the hall to me—it stopped them in my throat. I 
tried to keep her from seeing the still, bloody little form, 
from which the murderer had fled at the crash of my 
cane. But I didn’t succeed. She saw it and we wept 
together, for we had loved that little curly lamb for that 
whole day of its life. Goddaughter and I take farming 
to heart. 


Then at about the same pace the two winters succeeding 
that of 1895-6 flowed along for Nashville and incident- 
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ally for me. Then weddings broke out among us. 
Leonora married. Nina married, and I came to myself 
and went to work. 

My conviction of vagrancy overtook me on a Saturday 
night at a two-step at the Hermitage Club. I was sitting 
on the steps eating an orange ice when I suddenly saw 
myself so small that it is a wonder I didn’t try to crawl 
into Bruce’s pocket as he sat beside me senenely eating his 
ice, he all unknowing that I was so shrinking in my own 
estimation. 

I stayed in bed all the next day, a snowy Sunday, with 
my head covered up almost to suffocation, and when I 
emerged Monday morning I had chosen a career and 
started to work—I have never stopped one second since, 
day or night—twenty-three years. 

After breakfast and a talk with Aunt Susie I packed 
all my party clothes in an old mahogany chest of drawers, 
put my tailored suit upon my back, a few shirtwaists and 
some lingerie into a telescope, went into a whirling snow- 
storm out to Uncle Jo’s at Glendale, left my things, came 
back to the city, went over to the Peabody College and 
registered for the School of Art, bought my board and 
paper and crayons, and set them up before a plaster cast 
of a head of the Venus de Milo. But before I go further 
in my pursuit of the graphic Muse I will have to catch up 
with myself. 

The panic of 1897 had caught Uncle Jo, and his hand- 
some home at Rokeby Place had to be sold, and we were 
all moved bag and trunk out to an old farm house on 
Aunt Mary Thompson’s farm, ten miles from town. I 
am glad this day of that failure, though it took some 
thousands of my small fortune, for instead of making his 
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living toiling as a manufacturer Uncle Jo has made his 
living by giving his life for his church, and to-day is 
Southern Methodism’s big little man. Once I saw him 
pale and slim as a twelve year old boy standing beside his 
desk, with four portly bishops surrounding him, all beam- 
ing down upon him with deep affection and taking counsel 
of him. ; 

At that date I was glad to be moving, for I had never 
liked the Rokeby Place from reel Seven Times Two and 
the Glendale farm ramshackle was a joy tome. It faced 
a brawling creek and a gnarled old locust grove, backed 
out into a rolling wheat field and sided towards the blue 
Harpeth hills. An accommodating interurban ran into 
Nashville along the other side of the wheat field and 
_ bridged my separation from my Nashville friends—when 
I wanted it to and only when I wanted it to. To that in- 
accessibility I owe the fact that I so easily settled down 
and drew the plaster cast of the Venus, before which I 
left myself and drawing board a couple of paragraphs 
back. 

And again I find myself in a hive of workers, for that 
School of Art at the Peabody College stood square on all 
fours and went in for business. The couple of dozen 
students were all post graduates and were studying art, 
not “pour ]’Art,” but in order to be able to teach it to 
other people. And “hail, storm, frosty night it ain’t 
gwine rain no more” I worked with them. 


In the very midst of the recording of the glorious vigor 
of those Peabody student days they have made me stop 
to take the serum for rheumatism. I don’t want to do it, 
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but my arms and hands are drawing up again and my 
fingers getting too stiff to run the typewriter—and I 
am so weak. They are frank with me and tell me that 
the serum is a serious risk to my heart. I want to die. 
I want to go on out of this weakness of body into what I 
know will be certain renewed strength without any body 
at all, but I don’t want to leave this book. It may not 
be worth anything to anybody, but I love it. I love it 
enough to take a terrible risk and certain suffering just 
for the chance of gaining strength enough to go on with 
it. If I lose— 

IT took it! 

Six weeks have gone by and again I can struggle up 
and over by the window. There are no words to use to 
write the suffering I have been through, but I am less 
stiff than I have been for a year. I can write now a little 
each day. 


Of course the use of about ten-horse-power energy out 
at Peabody College had its ordained results and I took 
the prize for watercolor flower paintings in June after I 
had painted every flower that blew from the earliest 
crocus to the June Dorothy Perkins. In gilt frames on 
the walls of some of my choice friends these flowers of 
mine still hold up their heads. And does mine drop 
when I confront a bunch of these children of my brush? 
It does not. I am lost in astonished admiration. 

Some noontimes Anne descended upon me at the Pea- 
body College with a box of candy or fruit to augment my 
luncheon and we feasted on gossip and sandwiches. At 
such times the other students sat at a distance and made 
furtive sketches of her long Burne-Jones lines and 
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brilliant rose and copper coloring. For several months 
my glamour for her wrought upon me deeper and deeper 
and then one morning when she paid me a visit I borrowed 
a lump of wet clay from a fellow student, flattened it on 
a piece of wide, smooth kindling wood I found over by 
the stove and made a small bas-relief of the beloved 
which got me the Theodore Cooley prize for. work from 
life. It was the first time I had worked in clay since 
the mud birds of my fourth year and it sent me on a 
long journey across the Atlantic Ocean to the Quartier 
Latin in gay Paris. 

The day after Commencement, which marked the 
twelfth month, or session and a half of my work at Pea- 
body College, I sat down with Miss Gattinger, Director 
of the Peabody School of Art, and made plans for my 
flight into France. 

A week before Uncle Jo had put in the bank for me 
sixteen hundred dollars, the last possible remnant of my 
patrimony that could be collected from the unbonded 
Cousin to whose mercies my Father had left his little 
family. ‘Along with that little remnant the administrator 
had presented a sheath of vouchers signed by my Mother 
and me which showed how he had allowed us to fritter 
away about twenty-five thousand dollars on doing and 
having what we wanted. I am glad of those vouchers. 
I had rather have had them than the money, for they 
are visible proof that my Mother had what she wanted 
and was never troubled by the wolf. 

After a settlement with my brother, who had been 
going his own gait, I had just thirteen hundred, and I 
knew just how small it was. And because I was seeing 
the dregs did I bury it for a rainy day and sit on it? 
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I did not. I decided that rather than teach art with a 
domestic brand, at fifty dollars a month, I would take 
my all, go to Paris, get a French stamp on my knowledge 
which could then command seventy per month and up as 
far as any Art Teacher could go. 

Then I went home and told the folks that I was off 
for France! Whe-ew! 

But Uncle Jo looked me straight in the eyes and said: 

“Go ahead, you’ve got it in you, but remember you 
are using the last button on Gabe’s coat.” 

I asked no further advice. 

Thirty-three of my friends and relatives, bearing gifts 
from champagne to a steamer cap, saw me off at seven 
o’clock in the morning. 

I stopped in Washington a week and saw McKinley re- 
view a battalion of American troops. I was glad I had 
seen it, for later I was to see the King’s Guard escorting 
Edward and Alexandra to Buckingham Palace on their 
return from a visit to Ireland, still later to see a crack 
battalion of French soldiers at a ceremonial at Les In- 
valides, William Hohenzollern maneuver troops at Co- 
blenz and picked Italian troops at the ceremonial of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new Campanile at 
Rome. To me the English were strong, beautiful ma- 
chines, the French were hard, quick, dirty little boys; 
the Germans were superb blond animals; the Italians 
lovely picturesque actors, but our quiet, blue-clad com- 
panies were men; and twenty-five years later I felt sure 
that they could go in and win anything they went after, 
so slept unafraid of the Hun. 

At the gang plank of the White Star Liner ends my 
Rondeau of Seven Times Four. 
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I have read over this reel and then read it again. I 
feel sure that every autobiographer is assailed with a 
sickened sense of his or her egotism by the time he or she 
has recorded about thirty years of life and would like to 
destroy the manuscript and write about somebody else 
who does not exist except in his or her brain—but I dare 
not—I must goon. If I have radium I must try my best 
to grind it out. However, I crave pardon for the com- 
panies, regiments and battalions of “I’s” which march 
through these pages. And, too, as a last resort one can 
always burn a book up; either the writer of the manu- 
script, or the reader of the finished product. 

And as I have reviewed my work I have tried to read 
from incident fundamental facts and their reactions for 
which I am digging. 

In reel Seven Times Four I have been sheltered se- 
curely and warmly under the roof trees of fostering kin- 
dred for the most part and I am grateful for the affection 
that has so cherished me—but I find that through my 
twenties I have ceaselessly hungered and thirsted for my 
own home. I wanted not to be obliged to make myself a 
part of my surroundings but longed to render my sur- 
roundings a part of me. I am humiliated by the four 
years following my Mother’s death that I spent unawak- 
ened to the fact that I was a clinger and not a scratcher 
in the open. I have paid and paid bitterly for it. 

As I analyze this intense “homesickness” I am surprised 
that I do not find it directly related to and inspired by 
the mating instinct but such is absolutely the case. 
I wanted a home but I distinctly wanted it alone and 
alone I wanted to arrange and shine in it. Even in my 
day dreams of it I positively negated the idea of the dis- 
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order of husband and children with their drain on pee 
power which I was beginning to observe in omer women’s 
married lives. 

Also, something in me fairly raged at the idea of the 
responsibility of becoming the first consideration in any- 
body’s life, and I revolted at the thought of tying myself 
down to a course of limited action which being “all in all” 
to any other human soul would, in honor, entail upon me. 
I have never been jealous in my whole life because I have 
always realized that being jealous meant that you wanted 
to be first in the affections of some one and the gratifica- 
tion of such a desire would mean that you would be in 
a way anchored to and by them. 

I am wondering if this weird revolt against the normal 
attitude of a woman in the full of her mating season was 
not founded on those bitter months in which I felt the 
terrible responsibility of being tied to the job of being 
everything to and keeping hold of my Mother, in dread 
of I knew not what. Something within me has always 
urged me to be about my own business and not to con- 
nect it with any other person’s engagements. An old 
Negro mammy was telling fortunes one day, and when I 
asked her if I would ever marry she peered in my face 
a second, then said: 

“Tt don’t concern you—let it alone.” 

However, when I came near to the end of my twenties 
and was seeing two sets of friends marry and give in 
marriage I began to realize that my attitude towards the 
subject was unusual and I set out to investigate myself. 
I got and read some of the best scientific books on the 
subject of sex, Darwin and John Stuart Mill and Have- 
lock Ellis, and I came to the conclusion that I had a 
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sort of creative bias that directed me to attempt solitary 
expression rather than joint self-duplication and I couldn’t 
help it and didn’t know that I cared to try. Still I was 
not a man hater. I liked my men friends just exactly 
as well and in the same way I liked my women friends, 
except that none of the men cast upon me that dare-and-do 
glamour that I would keep getting from some perfectly 
ordinary—always beautiful—woman. 

Also I was and am no race shirk. I lavished myself 
on helping through the crises in Leonora’s and Nina’s 
and the other friends’ small and growing families, but I 
never felt a pang of envy for their wedded estates and 
parenthood and it was with a distinct sense of relief 
that I got out of some domestic muddle with one of 
them and back to my own pursuits. 

To wit: For a time it seemed impossible for Nina’s 
small son to be made to accept the fact that he would 
have to learn to subsist on any food save that from the 
maternal fount and at about his sixteenth month I see 
myself in the dead of night with him sitting up before 
me in his little bed fighting with me, tooth and toe nail, 
literally, about accepting the substitution of a cup of 
warm milk. It was a battle that lasted through the next 
day and into the second night, but towards dawn he 
gulped the milk from the cup and went to sleep with 
his arm around my neck and his head on my shoulder. 
I had conquered but I wept large tears upon his little 
nightgown as I rocked and patted and patted and rocked. 

All in all I calculate that I have spent about as much 
time and strength and love and prayer on the next two 
generations as I would have spent on five and three 
quarters children of my own. I have not shirked the 
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~ labor of race-rearing if I have shirked the strain and pain 
of its production. My juvenile books sell long and well. 

And this virulent case of independence which I had in 
my twenties showed in my religious reactions as plainly 
as in my sex manifestations. I simply could not remem- 
ber to remember that I must seek to perform and 
accomplish with Divine help. I felt strong enough to 
move the universe with my own strength and could not 
feel any call to ask for any help from any source. Not 
that I did not know that God was there, but I did not 
seem to need Him for even a consulting partnership. 
However, my Mother’s death gave me a never-to-be- 
lost conviction of immortality and I have a deep gratitude 
to her for that certainty. With Big Brother pointing the 
way I dimly saw the Great Scheme of things but I felt 
no nearer to The Head of it all than I did to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Thus perfectly sufficient to myself and with an enor- 
mous confidence in myself I took ship for Europe. It is 
a wonder a whale didn’t gulp me before I got beyond the 
three mile limit. But unharmed I sailed into reel Seven 
Times Five. 


V 


THE IDYL REEL 
SEVEN TIMES FIVE ARE THIRTY-FIVE 


CANTO I 


Y voyage from America to Europe was practi- 

M cally without interest. I had taken the 

cheapest passage I could find on a little ship 

in which all passengers were of the same class and also 

no class. It was September but the sea was both calm 

and interesting all the way over and if Europe quaked at 
my approach I failed to feel it. 

From Liverpool I went on up to London and to a little 
hotel very near Westminster Abbey. I was ravenous 
when I arrived at dinner-time and ordered chops and peas 
and potatoes from a pretty, starchy, rosy waitress. 

“A chop, Miss?” she both asked and prompted. 

“No, two chops. I’m hungry,” I answered. 

And I got them—each specimen weighing about a 
pound and a half and resembling a T-bone steak. I 
could have killed the smug maid, but I ate the tenderloin 
out of both chops and all mutton has been as an imitation 
to me since that hour. Why can’t Americans get caught 
up enough to let their sheep grow six years into muttons? 

And directly upon the chops I went to bed—but not 
to sleep, tired as I was. Before I had well stretched me 
out an aching sense of distance awoke in me that I seemed 
never to have had before. I felt all those miles between 
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me and my four post bed in the big old room at Uncle 
Jo’s at Glendale, as an actual tight-stretched string that I 
was afraid would break. I suffered well into the dawn, 
slept an hour or so, dressed, breakfasted, and rushed 
around to Westminster—to find it closed on account of 
some scaffolding left over from the coronation of Edward 
and Alexandra. 

Thereupon I put in a few hours going some place, I 
didn’t know where, except that I crossed Piccadilly 
Circus on the top of a bus. From London I went to 
Oxford and got no thrill and was ashamed of myself 
therefor. 

I stopped by Warwick Castle and adventure smiled on 
me. I had just seen the castle and the glorious two hun- 
dred peacocks sunning themselves on one of the oldest 
walls in all England, when the beautiful Countess came 
out of a small side door right in front of me and we smiled 
at each other exactly as two women beings should who are 
about to step on each other’s toes. I knew who she was 
because I had seen her picture in all the London shops and 
she didn’t know me, but I had just picked up a peacock 
feather and I held it out to her in a perfect glow over its 
magnificence and also because it was hers. She took it 
and exclaimed eagerly with me over its beauty and then 
presented it to me with the same simple pleasure I should 
have in giving a spray of blooming trumpet vine to a 
neighbor being over the fence of Sweetbriar Farm. We 
parted and I’ve remembered her and she’s forgotten me. 
I came out ahead in that game. I got the peacock 
feather and the Countess and she got nothing—or did she 
get her end of the thrill I had at her beauty? I wonder! 

I went down to Stratford and sat a long time at sweet 
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Will Shakespeare’s forbidding and tragic grave and then 
warmed the cockles of my chilled heart by walking along’ 
and across the blooming hedges in the path he had trod 
to see Anne Hathaway in her quaint cottage. I do wish 
I had never been told that Will and Anne spatted in their 
lifetime. The sire of Juliet and Rosalind and Portia and 
his other illustrious daughters deserved a woman like 
them for a temporal wife. 

France! I had a rough crossing of the channel, but, 
from the deck, loved it and was not at all seasick, though 
the sight and sound of all the other women laid out in 
the saloon was hard to bear. 

I had raved internally over the clipped, smooth, deep 
green, hedged, flower-boxed-cottaged, rural England I 
had seen on my way from Liverpool to London but I went 
interiorly mad over the French countryside, with its thin, 
trimmed-up trees, rows of vegetables growing under glass 
globes and nursemaids with long plaid ribbons streaming 
down their backs pushing baby buggies backwards 
around the little ornamental parks. When at tea-time I 
had a basket of food and a bottle of wine confidingly 
handed to me by the guard, and paid for it when they 
took it out empty an hour later, thus for the first time 
breaking bread with hospitable France, I began to love 
her with a love that has grown since then until the hour 
when “Black Jack” said: 

“Lafayette, we are here!” 

T arrived at Paris in the dusk, and at the American 
Students’ Club, over in the Quartier Latin, in the dark, 
in a pouring rain, at a door that looked exactly like it 
might open into a jail. A small, violent, black mus- 
tached Frenchman hurled himself out of the jail door 
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- and I found myself involved in a welcome of unintelli- 
gible words. At last, the diminutive fury who afterwards 
I found to be Amboise, the concierge, banged the hall 
door shut on me, led me across a court, up a little winding 
stairway and into a perfectly cold and dark room, 
thumped down my suit case, said something in which I 
caught a word that sounded like dinner and motioned me 
to again follow him, 

A second time I crossed the court through the 
black rain towards a light, stepped into a long, bright 
room and was seated, by my black-mustached friend of 
the jail door, in the warmest and sweetest corner in the 
old room, opposite an unknown female. I kept my eyes 
on my plate for a few seconds and then was about to look 
timidly up at the foreign creature when I got a greeting 
from her in the tongue of my own country, nay, my own 
land, for Miss Woodford had been born not forty miles 
from me, not forty hours earlier than I, and spoke Blue- 
grass as thickly and creamily as I did myself. 

She had been in Paris many times and had been there 
at the American Students’ Club a week and would be 
there many weeks. By bed-time we had talked it all out 
and I felt as if she had just been waiting for me to take 
me by the hand and lead me about among all the nine 
wonders of the world and their corollaries. 

And she did it. 

But there was one thing I didn’t intend to have any- 
body show me. I considered it my journey’s end and I 
was going to finish there, as I had started, alone—at the 
feet of the Venus of Milo before whose head I had set 
up my first easel at Peabody College, across wide seas. 
Next morning before Miss Woodford was up and could 
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nab me I started out for the Louvre; just took my life 
in my hands and wandered out alone into the French 
language. Borne up by the traditional courtesy of the 
Paris gendarmes and bus drivers I was safely landed 
before Milo, after waiting an hour for the Louvre to open 
its doors for the feeding of the army of the beauty- 
hungered. I was so thankful for the ending of the long 
journey that I almost uttered a real prayer of thanks- 
giving—but not quite! 


This morning just at dawn Housemother Bernice came 
in to tell me that they had telephoned out from Uncle Jo’s 
that Little Auntie was creeping away from us, had been 
going quietly since midnight. I turned my face to the 
wall as well as I could and across the ten miles that 
_ separated our helpless and prostrated bodies I silently 
begged to go with her as I had done whenever she left 
me in our days at the Cottage. In a few seconds some- 
thing gentle seemed to soothe my pain and Housemother 
Bernice came to tell me that word had come that Little 
Auntie had gone. I didn’t have to be told—had she 
stopped by a minute to see and comfort me? 


No human soul which has been allowed to so fill itself 
up with beauty as it was given to me to do that autumn 
in Paris can ever be unhappy without at the same time 
being ungrateful. I make my acknowledgments to God 
and the French Government. 

And at the end of Miss Woodford’s leading string for 
the next two weeks I saw sights and more sights. I am 
afraid that I entirely do not know what I saw but I re- 
tain the beauty and the joy of it, also the sense of ex- 
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pansion that I imagine a grub must feel on a summer’s 
day slightly before it is to become a butterfly. : 

As my guide book will tell just what I did behold I 
will only have to record the reactions. I got a wonderful 
one when I pulled myself up by an old apple tree trained 
against the outside of the wall of Rosa Bonheur’s little 
Chateau at By and caught just a glimpse of her in her 
garden. She had been ill and was pottering about among 
the flowers and vegetables. With a heart beating with 
reverence I only peeped a second and it was a love peep. 
When I look at her “Horse Fair” I feel myself plunging 
like the horses do, only I wish she had painted it in the 
Bluegrass, where horses are horses. 

Being entirely in earnest about my work I went the first 
Monday over to the Delécluse Studio, where all beginning 
American and English girl art students go because it is 
so eminently staid and proper, bought my easel, board, 
paper and crayons, set them up and sat myself down to 
begin my art career in dead solemnity. I see myself 
glancing around at the other students timidly, finding a 
couple of coarse German girls, a half dozen dowdy but 
fine-lined English women, a Japanese maid, several smart 
French girls, a few Americans, and what I afterwards 
learned were two terrifically high-class Russian women. 
At that inexperienced moment I judged them a cross 
between the English and Germans. 

The fat studio director comes in, claps her hands and 
says: 

“C’est Vheure.” “It is the hour!” 

We wait a second. Then from behind a screen in the 
corner steps the first entirely nude adult figure I had 
ever beheld and the most beautiful I was ever to behold. 
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She is Lizzette and is long and slender and lissom and 
pink and pearly, with green and blue lights under her 
skin in the half tones, and adolescent crescent breasts 
with scarlet tips the same shade of the curled dash of her 
mouth. She has copper hair bound with a black velvet 
band and a piece of black plaster three inches long and a 
half inch wide on her left flank. She melts and molds 
herself into pose after pose, each one more beautiful than 
the other, amid a guttural, shrill, drawled and cutting 
comment in five languages. Finally everybody is satis- 
fied. She then settles herself into the pose—and holds it 
for an hour, a day and a week. 

She is so beautiful that I find it impossible to take my 
eyes away from her long enough to make lines upon the 
paper, but I sit and drink her in. I want to go and touch 
her to see if she is real but when, after the first hour is 
over and she gets her ten minutes’ rest, she comes and 
stretches herself like a kitten on the bench beside me and 
begs for a cigarette, I get a Puritan shiver from my May- 
flower ancestor and don’t know what to do—then I offer 
her a square of chocolate, with which Miss Woodford has 
equipped me for my studio début, and we are friends. 

In the two years that followed that day I often drew, 
smudged, crayoned, pasteled and painted Lizzette and 
always she came to me for that bit of chocolate and gave 
me that mocking glance from the green eyes in return. 
The last time I used her for a model I had her in my 
studio alone and did a watercolor of her in my sketch- 
book which almost satisfied me. It was stolen from me 
on the ship coming home and I have always wanted it. 
I see her that last day, perched on the edge of the model 
stand in all her naked, unconscious loveliness, nibbling her 
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- chocolate and puffing her cigarette. She tells me she is 
to marry a poilu though she is only sixteen. Since that 
day eighteen years have passed—I pray that Lizzette has 
that poilu safe and sound from German bullets. 

It is hard to select incidents of that first autumn in 
Paris—they descend upon me like unto a rose-colored 
cloud. Miss Woodford’s time in France is cut short and 
the best Pal ever arrives upon the scene of action. She 
is a Smith graduate from an up-state New York small 
city and so handsome she is startling. She looks rather 
like the Venus of Milo come true in a black velvet coat 
and ermine stole and muff. She has had a pleasant 
abundance of money all her life and has been sent over 
to Paris with a chaperon to forget a detrimental. By the 
exhausted chaperon she has been incarcerated in the one 
time convent walls of the Students’ Club and left to work 
off her energy with a very clever pencil and sketch book. 
She picks on me as a companion at arms and I find her 
Ellice of The Hill School underscored in red ink. 

Somehow to this day I have a guilty feeling that Paris 
was hardly the same after best Pal and I got through 
with her that autumn. 

To make matters worse Pal’s beauty had brought 
down a violent case of glamour for her upon me and I 
strove prodigiously to go everything she did one better. 
She positively inflamed my imagination and the bent the 
flame took was to unearth weird things to do and then 
make her do them in defiance of the rules of proper 
society conduct laid down by recuperating chaperon. 

We neither of us had spoken to any man in Paris save 
Amboise, the concierge, and the young Episcopal minister 
who had Sunday prayers in the tea room so when we 
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hunted we did it joyously unprotected. And we did 
things. We took a calendar and went over the Seine and 
bought tickets for everything good and especially bad in 
the theaters of Paris. Then we dressed ourselves quietly 
and went by tram and bus and sub to sit in the seats we 
had engaged. We saw Bernhardt and Réjane and 
Guitrey, who acted an impassioned love scene magnifi- 
cently in brown kid gloves—I’m sorry about those gloves. 
We heard Calvé and Jean de Reszke and Renaud and 
a lot of others—but, greatest of all, we saw Coquelin 
play Cyrano and were so uplifted that we extravagantly 
engaged a cab to bring us back to the Club. Cabby took 
us out of our route, we never knew exactly where, and it 
was only Pal’s quickness in scenting the wrong direction 
and my stream of African oaths that frightened that 
- wicked creature into changing his designs and taking us 
home. It was almost the worst brain storm I have ever 
had—his evil face, as he ogled at us and said something 
which I did not understand but that sent Pal white and 
made her tremble, set me wild. It was a narrow squeak. 
We were very slightly and temporarily subdued. The 
next night we were out and over to the Quai de la 
Tournelle at the Tour d’Argent eating a duck, hot from 
the hands of old Frédéric himself, and were having things 
said to us in French that were as spicy as the sauce, 
which the old food-artist crushed out of the bones of the 
fowl and stewed in a chafing dish before our eyes. What 
indefatigable woman and war chasers Frenchmen are! 
As the fall ripened we began to hunt junk and went up 
and down the gay city searching treasures in brass and 
copper and tapestry and print. We went into little shops 
that looked so squalid and evil that we doubted our 
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coming out alive. However we always did come out and 
often with finds that made some of the seasoned collectors 
in the Quartier hold up their hands in salaams. 

Pal’s method with the antiquarians was to speak to 
them gently in halting and correct Smith College French 
and say it over and over until they gave her of their 
treasure rather than listen further to her struggles. I 
knew so little of their verbs and tenses that I did not try 
conversation with them but relied on an understanding 
of their moods. I would take all my money and stick it 
in my blouse leaving in my purse some small change, say 
about three francs fifty—seventy cents. Then I would 
pick out something I wanted and wistfully demand the 
price. If they said less than I had in my purse I would 
take the coveted object and pay for it like a perfect lady, 
but if they said more I would shake my head mournfully 
and open my purse to let them see that there was not 
enough money in it. No Frenchman of that class can 
resist the glitter of coin and I generally made off with 
the gem in place of my coin, despising myself for a 
beggar, especially if they generously left me a few sous 
for bus fare. My collection of brass and copper is 
worth perhaps five hundred dollars. I paid about fifty 
for it—and had a thousand worth of joy collecting it. 

If we were a-hungered Pal stood still, pointed food 
with her high-bred nose and there we ate. One night-for 
dinner we went into a little joint called The Dancing 
Bear, where we found several cab drivers dining on gigot 
off the scrubbed wooden tables and spilling their wine on 
the sand on the floor. A whiff of their leg of mutton, 
with barley and garlic, had led us thither. We consumed 
a thick slice of the lower leg of sheep placed on top of a 
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towering pile of delicious barley grains, about ten inches, 
apiece, of the yard of bread confidingly placed on the 
table in front of us and a bunch of watercress wilted 
in spiced olive oil; and paid fifteen cents for it. Then 
munificently we called for a cordial. They brought us, 
instead of a thimbleful of something mildly sweet and hot, 
a fourth of a tumbler of a liquid that tasted like pare- 
goric. I had hardly. gulped mine when a flame ran out 
under my ribs like a knife and I knew that I must get 
away from there with Pal, who had downed hers as I had 
mine in a gulp, then or never. I slammed down a five 
franc piece and we staggered out, hailed a passing closed 
cab, thickly gave the Club number, fell in and fell dead 
against each other. Amboise helped us out at the Club 
and told us that we had gone up against the working- 
_ man’s crude absinthe—probably a double dose given us 
for pure wickedness. He made us feel that we had just 
escaped with our lives and when we told him that it was 
over near the Quai Henri Martin he threw up his hands 
and wailed long and loud. 

The next day we were summoned and reproved by the 
President of the Club, who reminded me strongly of the 
President back across the wide water at College. The 
American Students’ Club was housed in an old, high- 
walled, narrow, dark-corridored convent, built around 
a quaint court, and the director seemed to think she had 
to conduct the Club according to the traditions of the 
convent. Neither Pal nor I was much of a success in the 
role of the cloistered nun. 

Again my birthday fell on Thanksgiving Day. Good 
old Pal bought me a large bunch of double blue violets 
and took me over to Colombine’s to tea. We poked 
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' about among the specimens of real French society, who 
were there in all their shabby grandeur and ate up a 
fortune invested in weird and delicious little cakes which 
only whetted our appetites. We decided that dine we 
must soon and well. We declared unanimously for 
Voison’s, but for such a carousal we felt we must have 
escorts. Pal was helpless! But for Pal I could and 
would do and dare. It had to be that inoffensive little 
minister. We rushed back to the Quartier and caught 
Little Minister hungrily at tea at the Club. He could 
and would collect another man as turkey hungry as him- 
self and meet us at Voison’s. I was back with Rob at 
Newport News as I slipped two twenty-five franc notes 
into the pocket of the evening coat I am sure that Little 
Minister had borrowed. He and his pal proved them- 
selves choice spirits, and we feasted on our native bird 
as all good but expatriated Americans should be thank- 
ful todo. Again the glamour had worked me! I would 
never have been bold and unmaidenly for myself or just 
a good friend! But for Pal! Strange! 

On Christmas Day we helped the President serve tea 
in the long, beam-roofed, warm, old tea room where for 
many years any American girl or man who found herself 
or himself hungry for tea and companionship could come 
and be the guest of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and get both, 
seven days in the week, for fifty-two weeks in every year. 
It was a beautiful thing for that wise-hearted Ameri- 
can woman to do—to give those homeless American 
young people a refuge like that. While mostly we all 
drifted in occasionally for a cup of tea, a cake, a slice of 
brown bread and butter and a chat with some congenial 
soul, I have seen hungry girls and men come day after 
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day and make what I was sure was their only meal in the 
twenty-four hours in the midst of the warmth and chatter. 
Mrs. Reid’s orders were that the samovar was never to 
go out and the bread plates never to go empty as long as 
there was a guest in the rooms. I wish she might know 
of half the crises over which she tided her student friends! 

Very soon after Christmas Pal went home to America 
and the detrimental. When I came back from the 
station after seeing her off I observed that gay-colored 
Paris had gone suddenly gray and drear. I suffered. I 
dragged de-winged feet up to my sky parlor, crawled into 
bed and pathetically sniffed myself to sleep. That was 
eighteen years ago and I yet sniff every time I have been 
with Pal and am separated from her. I’m sniffing for her 
this minute! 

The next morning when I awoke suddenly I adopted 
work as a substitute for Pal. I slid from my blankets, 
broke the ice on the tub beside my bed, hustled glowingly 
into my clothes, ate my lonely roll, drank my lonely 
coffee, and was in my place at the Studio when the model 
fell into pose. 

And thereafter for four solid months I worked from 
eight to six and adventured from then until midnight. 
And in the four months, though often heartsick with dis- 
couragement, I learned to get all the model’s feet, legs, 
hands, arms and head on the paper in proper place. 
Gradually the drawings came to resemble human beings, 
with muscles and bones in the place where muscles and 
bones belong and even the envelope of skin properly indi- 
cated. 

Here I want to note a thing that always interested me 
and which I always found in all the drawings in all the 
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' studios. It is that each and every drawing had always 
about as strong a resemblance to the student who made 
the drawing as it did to the model, no matter how well 
it was done. Did the Russian draw French Lizzette the 
result was a Russian Lizzette, while across the room I 
drew a chubby American Lizzette like myself, at the same 
time the Jap drew Lizzette as a diminutive lady from 
Japan. Strange! Race is in mind as well as matter. 

Then of a Friday in came I’Hermite, looked at my 
drawing of Old Shylock, looked me up and down and— 
I translate—said: 

“Tt is good that. It is necessary that you paint now.” 

At which kind words I left my board out of place, ran 
around to ’Zander’s studio, stopped him singing a cycle 
of Norse songs he had dug out of an old book, took him 
to lunch over at Boudet’s on red wine and pigeon and 
went guardedly wild. 

But I must go back and introduce ’Zander properly, 
not that he was ever introduced properly tome. It came 
about through the Beat in this wise: when I had found 
long evenings empty of my good Pal on my hands I had 
been picked up by Beatrice who is properly named the 
Beat—she could “beat” all the women and almost all the 
men in the Quartier painting and she “beat” her way in 
any fashion she could manage. She was a little, red- 
headed gamin from Minneapolis or thereabouts and she 
had not one sou ahead for her day’s living. On Monday 
mornings she put on her old corduroy blouse and skirt 
that were stiff with streaks of paint, which she had taken 
off the night before—Sunday and Monday being alike to 
Beat—and went in quest of a week’s work at somebody 
else’s expense. She would saunter into some private 
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studio, take a critical look at the model the owner was 
about settling for the week’s work, and if she did not like 
either model or pose she would saunter out with a curt 
little nod, though she was always hailed with what 
sounded like a savage cannibal invitation: “Come split 
the model with me, Beat.” 

Or if she did like model and pose she would fling off 
her old woolen tam, run her hands through her shock of 
bobbed hair, pick up any piece of canvas handy, pin it 
on a board with pins out of her bodice and belt, thus 
leaving herself at loose ends, select about two brushes 
from the jar of her host or hostess as the case and 
gender might be, borrow and squeeze huge dabs of a few 
primary colors on the edge of her board, never by any 
chance using a pallet, take a rag from her pocket which 
was stiff from the paint of the week before and proceed 
to make a painting, before the failing of that day’s light, 
that was the admiring despair of all beholders. She 
would leave the painting on the board just where she had 
found the board in the morning and move on to some 
other studio the next day. After her day of achievement 
she would rub her hands on the unspeakable rag, pocket 
it and go on over to tea at the Club, where she would as 
Mrs. Reid’s guest eat a whole plate of bread and butter, 
drink about three cups of tea and be ready for a night 
of it. 

The first day I saw her with the plate of bread in her 
hand became the day of a momentous decision for me. 
Beat asked me to “come along” with her that night to 
hear some music over at a man’s studio the other side of 
Montparnasse. And this is the way I settled it with my- 
self. I had been in Paris about five months and, while I 
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. had run some routes with Pal, I had remained as innocent 
of the student life of the Quartier Latin as I would have 
been if I had stayed and been guardedly graduated from 
College, or had taken a veil to be in keeping with my 
lodging. The Beat looked like the real thing to me. 
And I felt that I had better grab it when offered me—and 
I grabbed. 

I see myself sauntering forth from my thirty years of 
sheltered life with that Franco-American Apache and I 
almost stretch out a detaining hand to myself from the 
inglenook by the stone fireplace on Sweetbriar Farm in 
Madison, Tennessee—but not quite. 

The five hours that followed Amboise’s closing of the 
jail door behind me on my first night with Beat were 
typical of the evenings I spent in the winter and spring 
of the second year of my Seven Times Five reel and I 
record them as realistically as I remember them. 

It was about seven o’clock when we left the Club. We 
went on up Montparnasse almost as far as the Gare and 
stopped at the little Hole in the Wall where the Beat 
directed me to purchase a half dozen small rolls of soft 
cream cheese, a large bottle of cherry preserves and about 
three quarters of a yard of black bread as hard as a brick- 
bat, all coming to about three francs or sixty cents. She 
pocketed the cherries and left me with the cheese and 
bread, unwrapped, on my hands. Then we turned off 
Montparnasse into a byway, turned again and then 
again, climbed up five long, dark, dirty flights of stairs 
and broke in upon the Circle at ’Zander’s. I will put 
down just exactly what I saw at that first staggering 
glance, and which is just about what I beheld evening 
after evening. 
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Gertie, wide of mouth, wide of eye and wide of bosom, 
sat on the floor before the open stove in which the coals 
were glowing, making all the light in the long high studio 
save what was cast by a little hooded lamp that stood on 
the piano with its rays trained on the music on the rack, 
and a lad from Old England lay sprawled beside her with 
his head on her knee while she tried to keep him covered 
with a very ragged and soiled strip of Bagdad. He was 
coughing sepulchrally and she had his painter’s blouse 
opened back from his neck and was greasing his chest 
and lungs from a lump of grease in her hands whose odor 
proclaimed it to be that of the goose. In his moments 
of rebellion at her hovering he revealed himself as a slim 
little chap with flaring gray eyes, a shock of tow hair and 
bare feet strapped into some home made sandals of soft 
brown leather. Something about him at that first glance 
made me think of Little Lord Fauntleroy and I after- 
wards found him to be akin to that young Earl in 
nationality, class and nature. 

In a deep chair on the other side of the stove sat tall, 
lanky Bronx from Upper New York, with an aboriginal 
pipe of clay in his mouth. Between the stove and the 
piano on a carved wooden bench sat a wide shouldered 
man with russet hair and russet beard under which was 
tied a long scarf of soft silk of a limpid Chinese blue, the 
like of which and the beauty of which I had never met 
with before or since. A longing for that scarf has been 
to me for twenty years a suppressed desire. On the floor 
sat a French girl whom I recognized as Rosette, one of 
my favorite models, and she was engaged in sewing up 
gaping and gigantic holes in the thick woolen socks upon 
Russet’s feet. 
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’Zander, whom I found to be Alexander, the host, sat 
at the piano humming and thrumming over some music 
from a very old and yellowed manuscript. 

They one and all greeted the Beat with evident pleasure 
and affection. She handed over the cherries, also the 
bread and cheese, to my great relief, and at the same time 
handed me to the Circle. The cherries, cheese, black 
bread and I were received with enthusiasm and Russet 
made a place for me on the bench beside him. When 
Rosette had finished sewing up his sock and put his foot 
out of her lap with a tender and possessive pat, she turned 
and took a few stitches on the skirt braid which had 
troubled me all the fall on account of the faithless sewing 
of a Negro girl in Aunt Susie’s sewing room in Nashville, 
Tennessee—a far cry away. 

Then followed about four hours of real talk out into 
which I swam with a timid stroke but a high beating 
heart. As the moments passed I discovered Cedric 
Fauntleroy to be not only a near-baronet from across the 
Channel but an etcher with a budding reputation. Being 
a younger son, too tiny to be placed in the army and too 
haphazard for the church, he had run to hole in the 
Quartier and was independently supporting himself with 
making clever bookplates for a fashionable stationer on 
the other side of the Seine. Large Gertie from California 
lived in his studio and both mated and mothered him 
seemingly satisfactorily. He must have wandered at 
times, for Gertie when I first met her, had her wrist 
bandaged from a stiletto wound an Italian girl model 
had given her, aimed at her heart but successfully fended 
by the victim’s wrist. Gertie’s voice was as rich as top 
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cream and she was taking lessons from Jean de Reszke at 
ten dollars per quarter hour shared with another pupil. 

Bronx was such a trim, well groomed, nice voiced and 
mannered youngster that it puzzled me to place him, but 
Gertie revealed the fact that he was a New York pho- 
tographer who had given himself a couple of years’ leave 
of absence from a fashionable clientele to come over to 
the Parisian studios to see what he could do to bring the 
old art and the new into closer proximity. He could 
take one look at one of Cedric’s etchings and snap a 
photograph of the same location which he could so man- 
ipulate that it was hard to tell etching from photograph. 
Bronx’s art meant much in my young life. 

Russet in an underbumble of voice announced himself 
to me as Russian, socialist and flutist. His clothes were 
of such exquisite materials, though outlandish in cut, 
that I felt sure he was of a very high degree. I never 
really knew. Rosette belonged to him in the bonds of 
the wildest infatuation I have ever witnessed of woman 
to man and I pitied her. She lived in a corner of his 
studio and went forth each morning to trade her entirely 
unadorned beauty for francs with which I am sure she 
nurtured him while he dreamed of Utopia and evolved 
elfin music, from the silver szopelka which he carried in 
his pocket. He could keep us all entranced to the hyp- 
notic point as long as he would play for us. But to do 
Russet justice I know that he did at intervals put on the 
trappings of the world, which Rosette watered with her 
tears and pressed with a huge iron, and go over to the 
plutocratic side of the Seine presumably for concerts. 
The pockets full of money he brought back never com- 
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pensated Rosette for the agony of uncertainty about his 
return. Nobody in the Quartier Latin knew what there 
was to know of Russet and I’ve always wondered. 

’Zander I found to be a composer with a sure, beautiful 
but small young voice for which he had a perfect con- 
tempt. He was from a small town in Ohio, was writing 
an opera, had a dangerously adequate income from some 
bottling works in the home town and the great de Reszke 
had sung several of his songs at private musicals at 
the salons of some of the grande dames over by the 
Etoile. Most of that evening he worked over decipher- 
ing the Norse manuscript score but he played while 
Gertie, who had at last got Cedric greased to her satis- 
faction and left him toasting before the fire, sang bits 
that he had picked out. Sometimes, for a few bars, he 
would correct her slurry gorgeous notes with his faint 
true tenor. That near-voice of ’Zander was one of the 
most real tragedies I have ever met. It made him bitter 
and wicked. 

And as I have recorded these new friends I knew them 
by eleven o’clock that first night when ’Zander banged 
down the top of his grand piano and called the hour for 
feasting. 

A cooking bias is a sort of murder that will out and 
that very first night at ’Zander’s I found myself engineer- 
ing the food from his little kitchenette over behind a 
screen beyond the piano. Led hither by him I quickly 
took in the situation, took up a casserole and spoon and 
made the stew of my life. 

I served my masterpiece hot in various assorted ves- 
sels of brass and copper and luster and glass and while 
my praises were being sung I spread the creamy cheese 
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on slices of brown bread and topped it with crimson cher- 
ries, then went back to my bench beside Russet to be 
received with an embrace of congratulations—from 
which I shrugged with dismay. He thereupon gave me 
an extra spoon by means of which I had to feast with 
him from a brass Alsatian dipper in which he had cap- 
tured both his and my portion of the stew. He also 
replenished Rosette’s small Bohemian bowl from the 
dipper and then polished the interior carefully with a 
piece of the black bread, which sop he also divided with 
Rosette, after my having declined a share. 

As the last black sops from the other dishes were dis- 
appearing and the last tosses of white wine, produced 
from under his piano by ’Zander, being downed, the bell 
on Notre Dame des Champes struck for midnight. In 
the course of the evening I had discovered that Beat kept 
a cot in the corner of Bronx’s studio. I suspect that 
cot of being of the Platonic make! Collecting Bronx 
from his chair before the fire she nonchalantly departed, 
leaving me flat, I knew not exactly where. And in the 
twinkling of ’Zander’s eye the rest had slid out with Beat, 
leaving me alone with him—I knew not exactly where. 
Was I at all afraid of that evil and depressed American 
boy with his long hair and butterfly tie? Iwas not. I 
looked him straight in the eye and asked him to come 
down to the street with me and turn me towards home. 
He flared his big black eyes at me for a sensual second 
—then did as I asked him, only more, put me at my jail 
door into Amboise’s watchful care. 

After that evening I mostly ran with that particular 
*Zander pack and we coursed far and wide. Sometimes 
at dusk we assembled at Gare Montparnasse, mounted 
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a bus, packed ourselves close together for warmth, and 
rode across the city to dine in some den over on Mont- 
martre. And as we careened along on the old street ship 
we watched Paris get up for the night chase, shake itself 
and open its myriad eyes of yellow light. 

Russet usually led the way and usually for evening 
attire he tied the blue silk scarf around his waist and 
pinned the Byronic collar of his silk shirt together with 
the most gorgeous of primitive antique topaz brooches. 
One evening he wore the scarf turbanwise around his 
head and managed to get away from the feminine 
admirers he inspired so beturbaned before Rosette stuck 
any of them with the knife I was sure she was fondling 
in the folds of her skirt. 

The further story of the scarf is worth unreeling. One 
evening Russet came into ’Zander’s accompanied by a 
remarkably good Russian wolfhound and around its 
delicately arching neck was wound the scarf. The next 
time I met its limpid blue dazzle was when all of us went 
to Russet’s birthday tea and found it spread across his 
table under the samovar, held down at one end by a 
bunch of violets and at the other by a plate of baba ou 
rhum. Russet was attired in a perfectly correct frock 
coat with a gardenia in his buttonhole, was very much the 
grand gentleman and Rosette was not present. I hated 
him for her absence and told him so. 

I like to peer back and unreel those months in ’Zander’s 
Circle. They were very unlike anything that happened 
to me in the rest of my Seven Times Seven reels and I 
cherish them. I have run the following one often for 
choice friends and it has won applause. One day I sat 
hard at work at Deléscluse trying to indicate hip sockets 
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on my drawing of a fat Viennese when I heard about two 
notes of our ’Zander’s Circle whistle sounded from just 
outside the studio. I laid down my crayon and slipped 
out to answer. There stood Cedric, his shock of tow hair 
bare and on end, his blue eyes wide with excitement, his 
butterfly tie at loose ends over his white wool, wide- 
collared shirt, and his gray corduroy trousers turned up 
above his bare ankles and feet, bare except for the slit 
sandals. As I stepped from the door of the studio he 
seized my hand and forced me to run with him while he 
told me where to and for what. 

He had just had a letter from his mother in England 
telling him that the Empress Eugénie would be in Paris 
that day to hear high mass for the repose of the soul of 
Napoleon the Third celebrated at one of the great 
_ churches over the Seine. Mother had sent Cedric two 
invitation tickets and Vidor was to preside at the greatest 
organ in France. We had just time to get there on the 
bus, as he hadn’t the price of a cab; and he had run for 
me because Gertie had made fun of Napoleon in a song 
written by ’Zander, Bronx was hopelessly middle class, 
and anyway he felt more in place with Eugénie than 
any of the others. 

And right here I want to record something of which I 
am desperately ashamed and which brings long distance 
blushes to my cheeks. I paused in our sprint down the 
Villa des Dames and gasped over the attire in which he 
was rushing me into the presence of royalty. My cos- 
tume is photographed in sharp focus on my memory. 
Behold it! I had on a black corduroy skirt, white tennis 
shoes, unbleached wool stockings with a thrifty darn in 
white cotton on the instep of one, an old gray flannel 
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shirt I had won off of ’Zander with dice the week before, 
whose skirt I had hemmed up and wore outside, Russian 
blouse fashion, with a black butterfly tie which I had won 
off of Russet with the same little bones I had carried since 
my Hill School days, and still carry. On my head was 
the steamer cap Bruce had given me at the station at 
Nashville with a blue veil pinned on it. I also wore 
large smudges of charcoal on my face and hands. Did 
Cedric allow me any feminine quibbles? He did not. 
He dragged me along, flung me on a bus down at Mont- 
parnasse, drew me up the steps and wedged me in between 
himself and the broad fat back of the driver. 

“Nobody will look at you with Eugénie around, eh 
what?” were the gentle words he used to make me see 
myself as small as I really was. 

To save myself I mumbled something about everybody 
having a right to go into the presence of royalty with a 
clean face, where upon Ceddie got out a fairly white 
handkerchief from his hip pocket, moistened it with his 
tongue and did the best he could for Eugénie and me with 
my face. I meekly accepted the rebuke and the polishing 
while he told me that for one day in the year they let the 
grand old Empress come back into her own for the sake 
of that high mass and take no official recognition of it. 

When we tumbled down off the bus, trotted hand in 
hand down two blocks and into the old church we were 
the very first to present our tickets of admission. The 
French nation is four-fifths courtesy and we were 
admitted in spite of our clothes and there was not a trace 
of reproach in glance or tone of voice of the admitter. 
Hand in hand we tiptoed up the side aisle and seated 
ourselves in the little block of pews that faced the altar 
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as the amen corner faces the pulpit in a regulation 
Methodist church of the old American school. It was a 
coign of vantage and we looked into the faces of the 
assemblage. 

I want tender words to write of those frail, trembling, 
silver-haired old members of the Faubourg St. Germain 
who tottered down the aisle, supported on both sides in 
many instances by shabby but regal young members of 
their great families whom the Republique had practically, 
at that time even, done to their death, and seated them- 
selves to await the appearance of their beloved Eugénie, to 
see in her delicate old body the last sign and symbol of 
their lost glory. 

Vidor was at the organ and for half an hour we all sat 
in a silence that throbbed and sobbed, was hushed and 
then triumphed as he began the Dead March from “Saul.” 

Then she came! 

She entered from behind the altar, attended on one side 
by the tottering old Préfet de Police who had aided her 
flight in the hour of danger and on the other by a tall 
Englishman. Like heavy, drooping, over-ripened grain 
is blown erect by a wind the entire company arose and 
stood until she had dropped to her knees before the prie- 
dieu set for her in front of the altar and then it rippled 
to its knees so that the bowed white heads seemed like 
sun-bleached swirls on the wind-swept field. 

For two hours I sat not more than twenty feet away 
from that grand old woman of many sorrows and step 
by step I seemed to be going back over the cruel path 
with her. 

On the bus going home to the Quartier Ceddie wiped 
the tears from both his and my eyes with the same 
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handkerchief he had used to demolish my smudges on the 
way over. I know that an Englishman is never supposed 
to cry but small Ceddie did so that day and thereby 
gained size in my estimation. 

That evening all of ’Zander’s Circle went with Rosette 
over to Féte de Jambonne—ham fair—and Ceddie and I 
were the wildest dancers those cobblestones over beyond 
Montparnasse ever supported. I got him off behind a 
booth and speedily taught him a couple of cake walk steps 
and we went down the middle of the street for a whole 
block in such style that the peasant dancers in their gay 
costumes lined up on both sides to watch and cheer us. 
They brava’d and encored us until Ceddie’s soft 
sandals gave out and he ended up with bloody feet at the 
last booth of the line. 

Once when the wind blew a gale we all journeyed out 
to Fontainebleau with Bronx to take a photograph of the 
fountains blown to spray. While he operated I, as usual, 
alone of the Circle stood by him, entranced with his 
scientific chatter on the subject of his photographic art, 
and in turn talked over with him all I knew of mine and 
discussed pro and con the meeting grounds of the two. 
He literally drank up all I could tell him of mass com- 
position and the values of planes and lines while I ab- 
sorbed his photographic chemical formulas and mechani- 
cal sensitive plate manipulation schemes into my inmost 
being—fortunately. When at last we scudded over to 
the little café where we had left the others we found them 
all excitement because they had gone into a traveling 
circus in its winter quarters down the street and been 
allowed to fondle in their arms little day-old lions. When 
they commiserated me for missing that adventure I 
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laughed them to scorn—pitying me, who had for minutes 
sat upon a bench with Carl Hagenback and the mightiest 
lion of them all! 

Then while we worked and played as the case happened 
to be, suddenly a faint murmur arose in the whole Quartier 
which sounded like a sigh in the breath of spring—it was 
“Ttalia! Italia!” All the Italian models in the schools 
and studios were getting ready to make their Easter 
pilgrimage back home and everybody wanted to go with 
them, away from the dampness and chill down into the 
sunshine. The longing flowed into me like a mighty 
river and I felt as if I must go. 


I must get strong enough to gather my own lilacs and 
peonies this spring. I must! Goddaughter has just 
- brought in the first adventurous jonquil, stem snapped 
one-half inch long. There is much to teach Goddaughter. 
A neighbor said in her presence yesterday that it was a 
pity I was so crippled because I had been so handsome 
and Goddaughter hurled at her these words: 

“Yes’m, she crooked up some, but her face is beautiful, 
and shut up, you old fool.” 

What am I to do with her? 


Sick from spring madness, without a word to anybody, I 
journeyed over to Cook’s and demanded the price of the 
cheapest April in Italy they had in stock. Then I came 
dejectedly back to the Quartier. It couldn’t be. I 
hadn’t the money. 

When I got back to my sky parlor I found the Beat 
huddled over my little stove which was doing its best 
against the general fog and chill of the day outside and 
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the day inside the Beat. Not noticing her gloom I poured 
mine out upon her. I told her how little money I had, 
that I must stay long enough to make some kind of 
European art record, which meant land a picture on the 
line of the Salon des Beaux Arts. To do that I felt sure 
I would be obliged to study in Paris all the next winter, 
and how was I going to do it on the money I could 
command? 

And right there I found the real Beat. She took hold 
of the figures of my small wad, nine hundred and some 
dollars, and budgeted it in such a manner that she pre- 
sented me with a month in Italy, a summer in Holland, 
a trip up into Germany, a studio of my own all the next 
winter in Paris, June in England and home in July with 
three days in New York on the way, which she said was 
more than sufficient. And along with these adventures on 
paper she had figured a trip into Italy for me to give her 
for breaking me into the life she was sketching. I saw it 
all and I committed myself to what I felt sure was abject 
but possible and fruitful poverty. 

Thereupon the Beat arose and became busy. First 
she bought third-class tickets on the Excursion Train to 
Rome for the models and third-class tickets back home, 
with innumerable stop-overs on the return trip at only 
half price more than the through passage down. 

Having got us our wings Beat next turned to settling 
me for the rest of my European stay, as per contract. 
She rented for me for the next year, the most tumbledown 
and alluring old studio in Paris, up four flights with a 
winding stair that led up from the studio to a balcony 
upon which were two small sleeping closets, each one 
with a window that looked off over all Paris. She then 
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instructed me to find and take in two new American Art 
Students for the next winter and charge them twelve and 
a half dollars a month apiece for the bedrooms and studio 
privileges, sleeping on a couch in the studio myself, so 
making my rent free. Thus in the year 1904 I became 
a keeper of lodgers—but more about that career later. 

So far so good, but when Beat began to pack me up 
for life during the next five months our ways almost 
divided—but I at last went hers. After she had locked, 
sealed and strapped for storage my trunk and two boxes, 
which contained only what I had been trained to consider 
were the necessities to the life of a lady, what she had left 
for five months’ use was strapped in a linen roll about 
three feet long and two around. I was aghast! 

“Oh, please let me have a nightgown,” I pleaded. 

The Beat looked at me with contempt in every feature, 
but seemed to feel that she had gone far enough with me. 
She said: 

“T haven’t had one for five years, but you can buy one 
crépe one that you can wash out and dry over the day.” 

When I was sleeping in the stable with the cows in 
Holland I was glad of that embroidered crépe nightie to 
keep up my tone, as it were. 

The pilgrimage was scheduled to start from the Gare 
de Lyon that night at nine o’clock, so we had our farewell 
dinner over at ’Zander’s, and it was washed down with 
red wine and tears. I think we all knew that it was 
all over between us and as we felt it slipping from us we 
wanted to cry out. Rosette wept softly with her head 
bent to my knee, Russet gave a few bumbling sobs as he 
sat with his arms around us both, while Cedric cuddled 
at the other side of me and also wept openly, when 
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Zander sat at the piano and wove “Sunny Tennessee,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “The Marseillaise” into a 
remarkable dirge. Of them all I only saw Cedric again. 
When I got back to Paris they had scattered. 

When we reached the train it seemed that the whole 
Quartier Latin was moving South with us, at least all the 
professional side of the model-stands and they were taking 
their entire fortunes in gay-colored bundles. The guard 
packed them into the little ten-seated cars like cattle, 
then shot us down to Rome. 

Rome! 

Our train was not allowed to go into the ancient city 
because she was in the throes of her first strike, which 
happened to be one of all transportation facilities. 
Shouldering our packs we started up the Appian Way 
mingling with the models from our train and the bands 
of Pilgrims gathering into the holy city for Easter. 

Up and down and around and about among old hovels 
and palaces we wandered until we found our Signora 
Valli, in the corner of the most tumble-down and ancient 
palaces in Rome. She gave us two clean little cots in a 
little room which was contrived from a deep window that 
hung right out over the waters of old Father Tiber. The 
walls of the old palace were as thick as the cot’s length 
and a heavy curtain shut us in. For two lire apiece, 
forty cents, that bright-eyed little woman furnished us 
with the cots, a copper wash bowl and pitcher, one chair, 
rolls and coffee for breakfast and soup, macaroni, endive 
and coffee for dinner. Also she was enthusiastically 
agreeable about doing it. The Beat had got her address 
from one of the models on the train, and even to this 
day I feel as if I ought to send her a bonus check with 
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interest. As per contract the Beat was making her 
way and mine for the price of life for one. 

Again I am going to refer anyone interested to a 
good guide book to find out what I saw in Rome, I 
seem only to want to tell what I felt about it all. 

When a gentle, brown-cowled old monk, with bare 
feet and partly shaven head, led me through the cata- 
combs and flared his tiny wax tapers into the deep 
holes in the earth to which the people who were saving 
the religion of our Jesus Christ for us had been run, I 
bowed my head against a beam over one of the cells and 
wept, with the old Friar standing patiently beside me 
telling his rosary bead by bead. 

Then he led me out at the top of the hill into a little 
field of white iris in full bloom. As I exclaimed with 
both joy and a sob in my voice he bent and gathered one 
for me, accidentally pulling up a bulb with the flower. I 
gave him the two lire Beat had given me to finance the 
day’s adventure and that night mailed the bulb and flower 
to Uncle Join Tennessee. Two summers later I knelt be- 
side it in full flower in Glendale and dropped a tear on 
one of its white petals. So many human beings have 
suffered so greatly to preserve our religion for us! Do 
most of us really care? 

My first day in Rome I made friends with a portly 
church Dignitary who had his coffee every morning with 
Signora Valli and us in our little kitchen, and he arranged 
that I take the place of an English girl who had fallen ill, 
at one of the last audiences ever given by old Pope Leo 
XIII, a week or two before his death. Fittingly clad in 
black crépe-de-Chine and a long veil furnished by the 
Signora I knelt and kissed the ring on the long, cold hand, 
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- which seemed carved from ivory and without any sign of | 
life, but as I looked up into the still, old face I caught 
from his eyes a jeweled gleam of what I knew was 
immortal life about to put off mortality. 

The Dignitary also gave Beat and me two tickets to 
hear the Pope’s Angel, his boy soprano, sing the Gregorian 
Miserere on Good Friday up at St. John’s. It is need- 
less to say I have never heard such music before or since 
because there never was such music before or since. It 
was not of this world. After he had sung the Passion 
and then ended the Triumphat with a note that swept 
away through the gates of heaven itself, I found my head 
bowed upon the shoulder of a lean old Swiss woman pil- 
grim, each of us shaken with the other’s emotion. We 
went out in the sunshine together, neither speaking the 
other’s tongue, and used the few coppers, down to which 
the Beat had sternly cut my day’s allowance after the 
episode of the monk and the iris, to buy some goat’s 
cheese and black bread and a small bottle of Chianti, upon 
which we feasted, sitting on the wall of the Tiber in the 
sunshine and smiling at each other with now and then a 
friendly pat. When we had finished and were about to 
separate we kissed each other’s cheeks tenderly, for had 
we not been to the door of heaven together? 

The next day was as soft and blue and gold as a mid- 
June Tennessee day. All by myself—Beat spending her 
day in study in the galleries and sketching—I journeyed 
out and sat an hour by Keats’ grave in the little English 
cemetery and kept a watch that I am so glad will now be 
kept until the trumpet calls by the devoted Severn. I'll 
never have to grieve again over that grave as being lonely 
because the best friend in all history has been laid there on 
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watch—the best friend in all history save only my own 
Housemother Bernice. 

We spent Easter Day going from one resplendent 
church service to another, but most poignant to me was 
kneeling on the floor of St. Peter’s with thousands of 
pilgrims waiting for the exhibition of St. Veronica’s nap- 
kin with which the Catholic Church says she wiped the 
blood from the face of the crucified Christ. Two priests 
brought the gold case out upon a balcony high up above 
our heads and for a few minutes opened jeweled doors 
that shut down over the precious relic. For a moment 
they held it aloft and then closed it up and disappeared 
as the voices of a vast choir swelled and ebbed. Perhaps 
it was not the blood of Christ upon that old rag of linen 
—hbut it made me see and feel. Golgotha as I had never 
seen or felt it before. 

After Easter came the hardest week of study I have 
ever lived through and it had a basic effect on my life. 
I delved every waking moment among the art archives 
of Rome and came out barely alive but with an un- 
shakable conviction. In that week I had met and come 
to know Michelangelo Buonarroti and he had led me 
up into a high mount and showed me a promised land 
into which he inexorably convinced me I could never go. 
Under the influence of his work, accomplished about six 
hundred years earlier, I had the same sense of awakening 
that I experienced when the Doctor woke up my mind 
with his x plus y back at The Hill School in Kentucky, 
during my ballad of Seven Times Three. Only it was 
the artist’s lobe of my brain Michelangelo stimulated 
into motion and made perceptive of what the art of paint- 
ing and sculpture is—and also that I had started too late 
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- and had not the scrip for the long journey to the city of 
that particular achievement. That I had it in me to 
make a great painter or sculptor I felt that he showed me 
and I believe it to this day—only it was not to be. Some 
day I'll be shown why. Alone I took a long walk out 
the Appian Way, along which Peter met Christ, and 
accepted the decision. 

That decision was made in my depths and I am as- 
tonished at the reaction within me that made me able to 
rush a plan to my own rescue before I got back to Rome 
in the twilight. I could never paint like Michelangelo. 
Very well! But I could take photographs as good or 
better than Bronx or anybody else in the world to fling 
in the face of the wolf. I could and I did. I have ex- 
hibits I can submit as evidence. 

I was quite calm when I went to bed in my window 
box over Father Tiber with a photograph of Velasquez’ 
portrait of the Pope under my pillow, like which I had 
already decidea to pose Uncle Jo’s esthetic and mystic 
beauty when I got home as a starter for a brisk and pay- 
ing business. I even indulged in a delightful back-reeling 
series of pictures of Jamy and me working with our shoe- 
box kodak in the lyric of Seven Times Two; then slept. 
But in the night I awoke with a start. What was I going 
to do without using color in my work? I shut my eyes 
tight and suffered. The pink geraniums and the bronze 
maple buds at the Cottage, the red trumpet vine over the 
gray smokehouse door at Hayfields, saffron sunsets be- 
yond The Lake at College, the blue Harpeth Hills 
against gray sunshot clouds at Glendale and the glow and 
purple glitter of the Champs Elysée on a wet twilight, 
Lizzette’s pink and green loveliness, Russet’s blue scarf 
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under the copper bowl and golden jonquils, the creamy 
mass of St. Peter’s against the azure Roman sky, all, as a 
conclave of color, rose up from the grave to which I had 
assigned them to accusingly reproach me. But what 
was I to do? I must make my living. How could I 
banish myself from all color into the outer darkness of a 
photographic dark room? I must paint with color! 

I felt myself slipping into despair, but I caught my- 
self up sharp with a power whose Source I did not 

-recognize—then. I told myself that this Italian journey 
was my chance to fill myself up with the glories of color 
and I must do it and glory in it while I trusted that some 
way and somehow I could find a way to let it flow out 
of me—or transmute it. What made me so wise in my 
ignorant suffering? At last I slept. 

The next day we went on to Pisa and I have not as 
yet completely recovered from the effect of the Leaning 
Tower—it made the coppers spent upon a cup of per- 
fectly good chocolate and a roll wasted money. I hurry 
past it. 

Next Florence! 

The only things that I brought out of that ancient 
city with me were the Cellini silvers which I transported 
thence in my mind’s eye and have kept along with the 
Angelo Piéta in the Duomo. 

Florence seemed stingy to me with its treasures all 
locked in behind its walls, as were its gardens, and for 
even a peep much silver must be paid. My budget 
allowed little food and no heat and I was cold and hungry 
the whole time I was in Florence. I was glad to move 
on to Venice after about ten days. 

Venice! 


x 
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We arrived in mid-afternoon and we hurled curselves 
into a gondola at the first possible moment—I could not 
have waited another second. 


Right here I saw Uncle Jo coming across the lawn in 
the mid-afternoon and he was walking so slowly and 
dejectedly that my heart shook itself and rose up on 
guard. I felt something must be the matter. I was 
right. Things are all wrong in the town home I 
bought for the old folks with the money from my first 
book and into which I moved them from Glendale ten 
years ago. Little Auntie’s death has broken them all up 
—she was a slender but strong silver wire that bound the 
household together and now they are at loose ends. They 
cannot longer manage servants, so cannot get them, and 
things are ina bad way. Uncle Jo didn’t ask me to come 
in to organize but so wistfully he looked at me with his 
big mystic eyes and so gently he asked me when I 
thought I could come that I answered with nonchalant 
firmness “to-morrow.” The ray of relief that shot across 
his face was enough to still my terror at the very thought 
of the ten mile journey and also of the using up in home 
rescue work my strength that I want so badly for this 
book—but if God lays extra burdens on my bent and 
aching shoulders He does but honor me. 

Iam at home. Two days have gone by. The broken 
down little old Aunties have gone out to the Sanitarium 
for a rest and I am here alone with Uncle Jo. House- 
mother Bernice has sent me a cook who is a Holiness 
preacher, weighs two hundred pounds, has had and reared 
eleven children and “helped out” with thirty-six grand- 
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children. She makes wonderful cornmeal battercakes 
and I have agreed to let her shout when the Spirit moves 
her just so she retires to the garret and shuts the window 
to do it. I hope she does it soon. 

Chocolate Alene likes the Negro grocery boy and there 
is no reason why I can’t get back to Venice to-morrow. 
I am much stronger than I thought I was. 


I see that I left myself in a gondola and there I’ll pick 
myself up. The Beat had got the address of a cousin 
from our Signora Valli in Rome who might take us in 
Venice and we had ourselves paddled,—no, rowed; no, I 
think poled—in and out of all kinds of water byways to 
the cellar of an old palace on the Grand Canal. Beat 
went in and after some minutes reported that we were 
to be stowaways in the steerage of a very mighty and 
fashionable Venetian family home with scraps from the 
rich man’s table for a lire-plus a day, about forty-five 
cents, I think. 

Our room was a kind of sub wine pantry just above 
the water line and the spigots in some kegs of wine were 
not locked in any way and we were told to help our- 
selves. Beat slept on a grand gilt sofa with three good 
legs and I couched me on a pile of rugs that rested 
securely on the good marble floor. 

For breakfast we had fine, white rolls—unbroken— 
little dabs of butter done up in dewy leaves—unbroken 
—the most wonderful coffee, in cups that in New York 
to-day would cost near a hundred dollars apiece, and 
cream so thick that the heavy kitchen pewter spoons did 
stand up in it. In the evenings we sat on my couch and 
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‘ dined off of Beat’s on roast pheasant or fish or chicken, 
marvelous salads and a dessert of chestnuts and cream 
and wine. 

I wish somehow that I could have arranged to have ten 
years’ rest between the time I experienced Rome and I 
saw Venice. They ought never to be allowed to happen 
any nearer than that in a well regulated life. Rome is a 
profound, gigantic, soul-wrenching experience, which 
bruises itself into the fabric of your life for all time; 
while Venice is a haunting, lovely stiletto thrust into 
your heart that you are not sure whether you really felt 
or just dreamed. 

The first morning in Venice I made for the Bridge of 
Sighs. Did I find some tragedy “in a gondola” awaiting 
me as I leaned over and looked down into the canal? 
No! Nothing more than was in my own heart when I 
realized that I couldn’t paint what I was beholding— 
never would be able to paint what I saw. Hurriedly I 
went over and spent one of my pitiful coppers for a little 
handful of grain to feed the pigeons in the Court of 
St. Mark’s. 

The next day I witnessed a great church festival for 
which Catholic Dignitaries from all over the world came, 
and the sight of that processional as it wound its way 
through the yellow light of St. Mark’s dyed itself upon 
my bereaved sense of color in a way that paled all the 
other aggregations of spectrums I saw between that time 
and the night twenty or more years later I shamefacedly 
beheld the Russians dance Scheherazade in New York. 

The next night all was quiet and we floated about in 
the moonlight in a gondola. Such a night—such a 
night! We lurked in black shadows, slid across spears 
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of moonlight and slipped around sharp corners out into 
paths of rippling silver! Did I reel back and have per- 
haps Jamy, in lyric Seven Times Two, sit on a cushion 
at my feet? I did not. I ached all over for the feel of 
my Pal’s arm thrown across my shoulder so that she 
could conveniently clap her tennis-calloused hand over 
my eyes in case what I was beholding should give me such 
rapture that I be in danger of “spilling over on her.” 
It was in such wise we had seen many soul-thrilling sights — 
in Paris. 

The Beat beside me was perfectly quiet, but from the 
way she squinted at certain masses of dark buildings 
against the blue black sky and the fluid bulk of Santa 
Maria in the moonlight across the way I knew she was 
getting impressions for memory sketches the next day 
and that also no Memory sat at her feet, good old Beat. 

I fade out of Venice and of Italy in that gondola. 

When I got back to Paris I went straight to the 
Students’ Club, into my cell, and with gallons of hot 
water from the kitchen, took the scrub of my life with 
special attention to all corners. I then threw the can of 
flea powder out of my life, forever, I hoped. 

That evening Cedric’s card was brought to me up in 
the library where I was hungrily reading Scribner’s 
Magazine to see where Barrie had carried ‘The Little 
White Bird”—afterwards “Peter Pan”—in my absence. 
I eagerly descended and let Ceddie lead me over into the 
spring moonlight of the Luxembourg Gardens—all un- 
suspecting that he had hurried around to tell me that 
he had been saving Gertie’s place in his life and studio 
for me to fill and that I could move in that night, be- 
fore I committed myself to board in the Club. 
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For a long minute I looked at that diminutive English- 
man and then I let loose on him the most boiling flood 
of negroid oaths I had used since the encounter with 
Aunt Jean back in reel Seven Times Two. Did it have 
the terrifying effect I had always obtained from the 
storm? It didnot. The joy on his face was magnificent 
and it goaded me on to the first and only assault and 
battery which had or has ever attended one of the storms. 
I reached out, grabbed little Ceddie by his rolling collar 
and boxed his jaws as thoroughly as anybody’s jaws have 
ever been boxed under the flag of any nation. Did he 
hit back and Jand us in the police station? He did not. 
He nursed his right jaw a minute and then said: 

“Right, oh! Perhaps you had better stay at the Club, 
so I can bring my mater around to tea with you. She’s 
coming soon.” 

I wonder if it would have been better to have had 
Uncle Jo, or preferably my brother, come across the 
Atlantic and shoot Ceddie than to ignore the question for- 
ever after—as I did. 

From the Garden we went chattingly around to The 
Knee of a Rat and he then exploded another plan at me 
carefully. Would I like to take a week’s walk down the 
chateau country along the Loire the last of May with an 
English artist and his wife—he hurried “wife” into the 
plan early as he stroked his right jaw which had a 
crimscn spot on it—and himself. I had read Henry 
James’ “A Little Tour In France,” and decidedly would 
go, especially as it would be lilac and appleblow time 
and not cost over eighty cents a day. 

While I waited for the lilacs to plume out well and the 
apple trees to blow the call a little more distinctly I had 
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an inspiration, made another important decision and set 
myself a task. Out on the Appian Way with Michel- 
angelo I had renounced my ambition to dog his foot- 
steps and promised myself to follow in those of photog- 
rapher Bronx, but I suddenly realized that as far as I 
knew, Angelo had never painted a miniature. Then 
I assured myself there was no reason on earth why I 
shouldn’t follow the golden-coin strewn trail of Madame 
Debemont as well as Bronx and make lovely little half 
sisters on ivory to Michel’s “Creation” on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. I decided that most miniatures were 
beautiful, and if they were painted simply enough could 
be real works of art. 

I went wild with relief at this inspiration for saving 
myself from a divorce from color. Immediately I hunted 
up a David Harum kind of American girl student, quaint 
drawl and “by gosh” stories in complete character, whom 
I had seen eating plates of bread and cake in the tea 
room; and went that afternoon with her over to inspect a 
miniature she had hung in the Salon des Beaux Arts after 
a year’s hard study under Debemont, the wizard 
miniaturist of her day. David was living in a dark hole 
over on Leopold Robert. In return for working in my 
sky parlor at the Club by my broad light on a miniature, 
which she hoped to sell for enough to live on a while 
longer in her misery, she would teach me all she knew 
about flowing the colors on the ivory. I could use a 
photograph instead of a model and get my human values 
from David as she painted. 

As I planned so I accomplished. With enthusiasm I 
set to work on my first color-hungry venture, and 
jocundly produced a really lovely miniature of Jo, her 
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. last born, to send back to Aunt Susie. We worked three 
weeks for seven hours a day. Harum sold her results 
for five hundred dollars—it was a portrait of the dead 
wife of a United States Senator—and I got my hands on 
a real profession, which I adored, and by which I sooner 
or later made much money. 

When the weeks of intensive toil with Harum were 
ended I was ready for the Touraine saunter with Ceddie 
and chaperons, whom he ostentatiously called Chapers 
for short. 

A flash on my memory reminds me to record that 
Cedric’s mater came just before we were leaving and came 
to tea with me at the Club and was later perfectly de- 
lighted when I took her up to my sky parlor. She 
seemed so relieved that Little Fauntleroy had for a friend 
a girl who spent her time painting a miniature of a lovely, 
innocent little boy relative at home. Ceddie had on a 
frock coat and high hat, his ankles were smothered in 
spats, and he looked too weird and unhappy for words. 

The “Chapers” were a pair of adorably young English 
folk who said very little, but when they did speak uttered 
the words in a soft Devonshire burr. 

We took train down to Tours and got there in a lilac 
scented twilight with no place in or on which to lay our 
heads. After a thorough search Ceddie discovered a 
peasant woman on the edge of town who let Dolly Chapers 
and me sleep on our rugs on the pink benches in her 
grape arbor while Ceddie and Paul retired to the other 
side of her little two room hut and slept in the small 
vegetable garden with the valuable cauliflowers under 
their rows of glass bells. In the morning our bright- 
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eyed madame gave us coffee and rolls and a dab of 
honey and sent us on our way rejoicing for a franc 
apiece. 

We spent the morning poking about Tours and dis- 
covered the house where Balzac was born—such an 
humble little house, but what a mighty brain it roofed. 

In the afternoon we started on along the river out 
towards Lengais. The Chateau was the most beautiful 
habitation I had almost ever seen and for five minutes I 
felt that I wanted to live right there forever. 

So, for a week, we wandered along the byways and 
hedges of the garden spot of France and what we saw 
Henry James can tell much better than I and has already 
done it. Only I wonder if Mr. James saw such riots of 
lilacs and cyclones of appleblow as we encountered and 
I wonder if the stars seemed to be just out of his 
reach as he slept under the side of a queer little squat 
hay rick with a friendly lamb nibbling at his bed. He 
doesn’t mention them and I don’t know exactly how to 
direct any pilgrim to them. 

Just as I feared, right in the midst of the journey my 
shoes gave out entirely, and what was I to do? Ceddie 
knew. He took me into a cobbler’s shop under the wall 
of one of the Chateaux—ask Mr. James, for I don’t 
know which one—bought me a square of hide, cut me 
out some sandals and got the cobbler to sew them up for 
me, two francs fifty for the whole operation. For the 
rest of that journey I toured as a human being should, 
entirely free from the thrall of my feet. 

I met the quaint little tomb of Agnes of Sorel and 
snails as food on the same day at Loches and found them 
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each as weird as the other. I never thought I could 
~ come to the snails, but what is the difference between an 
oyster and a snail, Cedric asked me. 

At last we entered Chartres, each of us with an early 
poppy stuck over the left ear. We couched ourselves 
softly and cleanly at a good inn, saw what was to be 
seen and took train back to Paris early the next morning, 
footsore and weary but filled to our brims with the re- 
freshments of the fields. 

I am glad of that jaunt into Touraine if it did make 
me suffer more acutely as the thin gray line wavered back 
and forth toward the Loire in 1919. 

Holland! 

I arrived at Rijsord and into Vrouw Norlander’s cheery 
kitchen just after early dinner time, consumed a great 
plate of peas, which were cooked with their pods shredded 
up with them, and fragments of kid seethed in milk with 
dumplings which I thought was the best chicken pie 
I had ever eaten. I then filled my eye as comfortably 
full of the enchanting old brass on the shelves as I had 
my stomach of the kid, and stumbled up the ladder, that 
led directly from the kitchen to my room which was the 
upstairs to the stall of a mammoth black and white cow. 
The Vrouw’s house consisted of two huge rooms with her 
barn for an ell and the rooms in which she housed her 
summer colony of girl artists were built out over the 
cow’s sleeping apartments. Each was the size of the stall 
below and the boards of the floor had cracks between 
them a quarter of an inch wide. As my low cot, with 
its bag of hay for a mattress, rested not over a yard from 
the back of the bovine beneath I felt as if I had been 
put into the bedroom of a strange lady. Mrs. Cow 
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didn’t seem to mind and why should I? In fact, some 
cold nights that summer I was mighty glad that I was 
near cuddled to that warm old black and white back. 

Besides the hay-padded cot, in my room there were a 
tin tub and water can, a chair and a picture of the Little 
Queen of Holland on her tenth birthday. There for three 
joyous months Queen, cow and I roomed happily to- 
gether, and I smile back along the years at them wist- 
fully. 


My kitchen Divine shouted this morning, right in the 
midst of getting breakfast; and alarmed the whole 
neighborhood, though she did not seem to have injured 
the breakfast, judging from the liberal samples she sent 
me of waffles and bacon and omelettes. I have a pro- 
digious appetite these days and my blood is beginning 
to dye the pallid palms of my hands rose pink again. 
For three nights I have turned over in bed without feel- 
ing myself to be a grand piano I was trying to move and 
I once more spread against my sheets instead of resting on 
the tight strung wires of my nerves. I am waxing strong 
and I feel a lilt stirring within me. 


Queen Wilhelmina and Mrs. Cow were not the only 
friends I made in Holland. I saw Wilhelmina in person 
one day over at The Hague but she didn’t know me. She 
seemed rather heavy and lacking in the luster that ought 
to be on the surface of a queen, but perhaps it was one of 
her off days. Anyway I had seen Eugénie! 

And also I had seen Edward VII, of England, quite 
close, during his French visit, over at the Arc de 
Triomphe with Paris going mad over him, throwing up 
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_ their collective caps and shouting “Brave boy, not afraid 
of the knife of operation,’ so I naturally hadn’t many 
royalty thrills left for Little Wilhelmina. I paused to 
note that I liked Edward’s weary, ill face and I believe if 
he had lived he would have muzzled William when he 
went mad before he bit all of Europe. 

Yes, there were others in Rijsord beside the Queen, 
the cow and myself—the most interesting of all of whom 
was and is Sophonisba Hergesheimer, one of the most im- 
portant artists living in America to-day. I met her of a 
sodden, rainy day, when I had crawled down the ladder 
into the Vrouw’s kitchen for breakfast and the radiance of 
her descended upon me and sank into me permanently. 
I sat down beside her and shared a cordially proffered 
slice of golden toast, dripping with butter, which she had 
just taken from one of the green earthenware braziers 
with its smoldering peat coals, crossed with an iron 
triangle. Since then we have continually shared crusts 
with each other and will continue. 

There were a dozen other girls, also a sprinkling of 
men, who slept in the barn across the way, breakfasting 
with us, and the din was vast. Everybody wanted to 
know of the Vrouw at one time if the rain would stop and 
it would clear enough for sketching that day. To all of 
the reproachful demands uttered in drawling English, 
blurring United States, guttural German and a slur of 
French, she made the same smiling answer: 

“Ja, I dink so, I hope so,’—then with a twinkle that 
invariably brought down her house of all nations—“I bet 
so!” And the twinkle usually did bring the sun so that 
“in the twinkling of an eye” her household had grabbed 
sketch kits and departed on the run for the day’s loca- 
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tion, taking with them for lunch slabs of brown bread 
spread with butter and honey. 

I had come to Rijsord to paint under Mevrouw Wil- 
helmina Dekoning, because I felt that the broad wash of 
her water colors, which I had seen in places of honor at 
the Salon des Beaux Arts in Paris in the spring, would 
be good to keep me from niggling my miniatures. And 
they did. Anybody who could learn to produce some- 
thing that even vaguely resembled the human counte- 
nance upon a large piece of waterlogged paper spread on 
a soaked canvas with a brush a half inch wide dipped 
into half pints of fluid primary colors would never paint 
even a miniature in a small way. It seemed impossible 
for me to get enough of that gaudy paint. I some- 
times suspected myself of drinking it: as I was—in a 
way. 

I lived through much in Holland. I went to The Hague 
with Sophonisba and Aileen, who had come over from 
Nashville to spend the winter in Paris with me, and Edna 
from Denver. The first night I ate some kind of 
Hollandish national dish and lost at least one more of my 
nine lives with ptomaine poisoning, though I got up the 
next day and went across the Isle of Maarken and 
marveled. Later I marveled still more when Mr. Fayal 
Clarke, of S¢. Nicholas, reminded me that Mary Mapes 
Dodge had never seen Holland when she wrote her “Hans 
Brinker and the Silver Skates,’ which seems to be 
Maarken caught between paper and type. Some souls 
must fare far and wide in their slumber. 

I walked through the woods that surrounded the Little 
House of The Hague and held my breath with a kind of 
near-terror when those gigantic green trees shut me in 
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from the rest of the world—trees all green, root, branch 
- and leaf. It was uncanny, and I shudder at them yet! 
Now I also shudder at the memory of the table at which 
The Hague Peace Conference sat and failed to spike the 
Hohenzollern guns. They ought to have known! 

From Rotterdam Sophonisba and Aileen and Edna and 
I took a tramp steamer up the Rhine as far as Heidelburg 
or to near Heidelburg. 

I did not like Germany. 

The castles and fortified towns along the Rhine are 
dark forbidding frowns on the brow of the beautiful sun- 
bathed vineyards that lie around them and connect them 
with each other. I always remind myself that there are 
vineyard Germans as well as castle soldiers. The poor 
Vinelanders! 

We got back to the sheltering roof and wing of the 
Vrouw, worn out, dirty and hungry. The next day, eager 
for my work, I went into a tiny cottage to finish a minia- 
ture of a young Hollandish mother and her baby upon 
which I was working when I left Rijsord. When the 
baby fretted I asked the mother in broken Hollandish 
why she didn’t nurse it. Tears rolled down her cheeks 
and she made me understand that the baby in her arms 
was not her baby but her sister’s. While I had been gone 
her baby had “geflegt”—flown. Often Goddaughter lays 
a bit of a flower before that miniature which always stands 
on my table and she has shed her own ready tears over 
the baby that “geflegt.” I have been offered three 
hundred dollars for it and I have never been impoverished 
enough to sell it. 

It amuses me to recall that my next miniature was of 
Kathryn Fisher, of New York, a fellow student living 
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with the Vrouw and her cows, and was so up-to-date 
socially that it radiated Fifth Avenue, U.S.A. I have 
a pendulum nature and I swing very high and resultantly 
low. ; 

After our return from the Rhine trip for several weeks 
we painted like mad, morning, noon, and on some bright 
nights, for we knew that the winter would soon be over 
Holland. Then near the middle of September there did 
come a still moonlight night in which Winter, without 
sending his Autumn Courier before him, descended upon 
us. and in twenty hours scattered the camp. We woke to 
find ourselves in a perfectly white world and flight from 
our open cracked stalls was imperative. They all went 
save only me. I stayed to occupy a cot in the inglenook 
of the Vrouw’s kitchen and finish a sketch I was making 
_ of her and her brasses. 

Before the flight Aileen, Edna, Sophonisba and I had 
agreed to pool ourselves for the winter, pool to occupy 
the studio rented for me by the Beat in Rue Villa des 
Dames. Also Aileen embraced with enthusiasm an idea 
of devoting her life to Bronx’s profession along with me 
and we planned to take prodigious photographs which 
would make Mother Art sit up and take note of us. We 
did it. 

That snowbound week in Holland was one of my rare 
weeks. When I refused to sleep on the upper shelf of 
the bed in the wall and let them shut me in with the rest 
of the Vrouw’s children behind air-tight doors under and 
above feather quilts, they marveled but put me away in 
between feather beds by the kitchen fire and dreaded 
finding me frozen in the morning. But when I came out 
of my nest alive and rosy they celebrated by tucking me 
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up, beds and all and taking me out on a sled to see the 
winter sights and sports. Such skating, such skiing and 
such snowballing I am sure never happened before that 
day in the world. 

When I arrived at Paris I found that Edna and Aileen 
had not been idle but had swept and garnished the studio 
and rented enough plain furniture to make it habitable. 
They had not gone to housekeeping but were living 
riotously at the student restaurants around and about and 
hither and yon. It was their first dive into the life of 
the Quartier and I encouraged them to go the gaits. 
However, I got my trusty old chafing dish out of one of 
my boxes, rented a screen, put it around my trunk in a 
corner of the studio, spread a white oil cloth over the 
trunk and went to housekeeping on a duck and macaroni 
stew with a little vin ordinaire for which I had been 
hungering and thirsting since the "Zander Circle had 
faded out of my life. 

And while I feasted on the duck back and black bread 
sop I got a timely shock. A letter came from little 
Ceddie telling me that by the death of a brother he was 
being chained to an English baronetcy and he was utterly 
wretched. He begged me to hurry on over from Paris 
and come down to visit him in his exile at his ancestral 
home. Enclosed in his frantic appeal was a dear letter 
from “Mater” setting me a series of dates and trains. 
I wanted to go terribly, but before I decided I talked to 
an English woman and she frankly told me that even for 
a week-end at a great place like that one, which had been 
saddled upon the shrugging shoulders of Ceddie, I would 
have to purchase at least two evening gowns and have at 
least fifteen dollars with which to tip the servants. That 
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settled Ceddie and me. I had to wipe him off my life 
for all times all for the lack of about sixty dollars. 

I grieve over my loss of my only chance to see gentle 
life in rural England and that last bat with Ceddie. I 
could have got that sixty dollars from any one of two 
hundred Nashvillians by return cable. I made a mistake 
in my poverty-pride not to have given them the chance to 
help me to that adventure. I answered Ceddie’s letter 
when I was safely in mid-ocean and told him the truth 
about my reason for not visiting him and exactly how 
much I liked him—but gave him no American address. 
I know that tiny Ceddie did his bit in the War for Old 
England and I wonder just how. Somehow I feel that I 
am going to meet Ceddie in the National Arts’ Club in 
New York some day soon and hear all about it. He’ll 
not like my cane any better than I’ll like his spats and 
high collar. 

I had counted on Ceddie that winter and I felt bereft. 
The succulent duck became tough and the black bread 
bitter. I felt myself pressed hard up against a steel 
reality. 

I find that it scarcely interests me to write of that 
winter in Paris except in the terms of hard work though 
I can grope back to some few high lights. Day in and day 
out the program ran fast and furious, and as it unreels 
itself I look at it in amazement that I could have put it 
through. 

From the moment I emerged from my cot until I retired 
under the blankets at night I must move the hands of my 
days’ clock so that not a minute be lost. The model and 
Sophonisba arrived on the stroke of eight o’clock to find 
the studio in perfect order, Pops and Mops, as I soon 
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nicknamed Edna and Aileen, and I breakfasted. After 
the model had been posed, all the easels adjusted around 
her or him and the disputes over the adjustments set- 
tled by me, as a court of last resort, I had to keep the 
big, square stove booming to prevent the unclothed model 
from quaking. During that entire winter there was no 
polite argument as to which coign of vantage before the 
model I should have, as ensued between all the others on 
Monday morning. I had to sit on the top of the coal 
box, peering around the stove pipe at the model, so that 
I would be in a position to shovel the coal from beneath 
me into the stove as well as make a masterpiece for ex- 
position in the spring Salon. And when exposition time 
came—but I’m stepping on my own heels. 

Day in and out I washed sketches in and off of my thin 
ivories. It was a bitter night when I faced the fact that 
if I was to make miniatures in the big washy way I 
wanted to make them I would have to wipe out the ones 
I made each week to put the next week’s sketch on that 
same ivory. They were beginning to be very charming 
and I longed to keep them, but I just couldn’t squeeze 
the money for the ivories out of my budget. I had had 
to buy some shoes and I was eating what I knew was a 
minimum amount of food to keep up my strength. So, 
I shut my eyes and wiped out my glowing sketches. And 
all the time there were at least two hundred people in 
America who would have gladly sent me the extra twenty 
dollars to buy the ivory I needed. Of the one or two 
sketches I kept, because I was not strong enough to give 
them up, I sold one for two hundred dollars on a lean day. 
I know I wiped out twenty-five just as good—poor 
economy! And yet might not the pain of giving them up 
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had ulterior results, like, say, the pruning of a tree? I 
hope so! 


I quit writing yesterday because the washed-out minia- 
tures were depressing me like the ghosts of lost babies, 
but all of a sudden I had an adventure which has buoyed 
me up again. It was Charles Hanson Towne, the poet, 
who happened to me. It was in this wise. I had seen 
in the daily papers and everybody had told me that he 
was coming down from New York to lecture before one 
of our Women’s Clubs, and like an ostrich I had buried 
my head in my blankets and hoped that he would not 
remember that I lived in Nashville. The last time I 
had seen him was at a gay dinner party at Dana Gatlin’s 
with the sane and safe George Barr McCutcheons, the 
nervously intriguing Julian Streets, and the Sinclair 
-Lewises, those dear, interesting parlor-tricky one hundred 
per cent Gophers from Gophersville. I then had had 
sparklers about me to use at will. I didn’t want the 
debonnaire Charles to see me all crumpled up. Did he 
forget and pass me by? Hedidnot. He landed in Nash- 
ville at nine A.M., telephoned before ten A.M., that he 
would be out before one Pp. M., to have luncheon with me. 

Then there was hurry and scurry! Aunt Mary Gayle, 
Uncle Jo’s wife, collected Lib and George Madden 
Martin, the brain mother of “Emmy Lou,” who was 
visiting Lib and lecturing for another Club, and Anne, 
over the telephone, and commanded the kitchen Divine to 
do by Charlie as if he were our Presiding Elder. 

Alene, my excited chocolate-drop nurse, polished the 
mahogany in my big old bedroom until it shone, and 
robbed the garden cruelly to fill it with fragrance and 
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color. Then she turned her attentions on me. She 
washed and brushed and polished me until I also shone 
and then she arrayed me in a shockingly sophisticated 
rose crépe-de-Chine peignoir with a little cap of lace and 
rosebuds that matched it wickedly, and with the help of 
the kitchen Divine placed me on fresh and starchy chintz- 
covered pillows in my big chair. 

Just as she gave me a final primp Charlie burst into 
the room and took me into an embrace that hurt me ter- 
ribly and comforted me just as terribly. I had always 
known that Charlie was a star dinner guest but at a bed- 
side luncheon he is a whole constellation—say the Great 
Bear. Shortly, George Madden, Uncle Jo, Lib and Anne 
arrived and thereupon ensued one of the carousals of my 
life, that covered ground from Broadway to my bedside. 
It left me stiff and shaken but keyed up twenty per cent. 
When Charlie asked me about “my next book” I did not 
confess this opus, but I felt that life was reaching out 
tentative and tender fingers to help me plunge and pull 
up the embankment. 


And yet through the grind of hard work in that last 
Paris winter I must confess the shooting of a few high 
lights. I heard Jean de Reszke sing “Parsifal” the week 
before he left the stage forever—a glorious swan song. 
I heard and saw Sarah Bernhardt often enough to have 
her eyes and voice woven into my woof forever. Once I 
stood with the rabble at the stage door, touched the hem 
of her garment and felt that power had flowed into me. 

I went over the Seine and had an adventure in high 
life in the fashionable American Colony around the Etoile 
which I charge to Pal’s account. She wrote me that a 
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cousin of hers was visiting one of the leading ladies of 
the “Expatriates” over there and that I must go and see 
her. When Pal had left me in a grayed Paris the tailored 
suit and the embroidered blouse were young—what was I 
to do? I had made it a rule never to mention or in any 
way intrude my financial problems on the girls in the 
studio, so I made my lament to Marie, our. maid, while 
she was giving the studio its complete weekly clean- 
up. 

About making small coins cover large demands Marie 
knew much and she led me to a costumer who rented 
second-hand finery to the models in which to pose for 
costume classes. With many gestures and more words, 
for six francs they fitted me into the smartest frock I 
have ever had upon my back, even with hat and cape in- 
cluded—I still had black satin slippers and a pair of 
gift gloves. I was a creation in gray cloth embroidered 
in rose with a blue streak of a sash and I made a large 
hit when I descended from a cab—hired five squares 
away from my destiny after I had descended from the 
bus—and descended upon the tea going on in Franco- 
American fashion in honor of Pal’s relative. 

I don’t remember the relative but I do remember the 
Marquis. The Marquis is the kind of French gentle- 
man everybody knows exists but very few people ever 
see. I had a queer little pang that night as I lay in my 
humble cot over in the slums and warned myself that 
I couldn’t have a Marquis like that in my life ever again. 

But I reckoned without the Marquis. 

The next Tuesday, after the girls had gone hurriedly 
to sketch class, I stayed behind to straighten their things, 
which they had left helter-skelter, and smudge in a char- 
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coal composition for Mucha to correct the next day. I 
chose to smudge before straightening: and into my 
smudge walked the Marquis in high hat, frock coat, lav- 
ender trousers, gardenia and intriguing smile—and he got 
badly smudged. Charcoal in hand and on my face I 
backed frantically away from him as he stood bowing 
low before me, bowing low and backing into Sophonisba’s 
palette full of the colors of Joseph’s coat which streaked 
themselves viciously across the knee of the lovely laven- 
der trousers. Did that Scion of the Faubourg St. 
Germain leave me in high dudgeon and perfectly hu- 
miliated? Hedid not. He sat on the edge of the model- 
stand, while I sat on the floor at his feet, and with 
turpentine did the best I could for his trousers, he smok- 
ing a gold tip cigarette and looking down upon me with 
beaming and affectionate interest. While I scrubbed he 
made me a proposition. He would go for a walk while I 
“toiletted myself” to come away with him to dine in the 
most delightful little place in the entire world. I 
accepted. 

I had no idea where he took me to dine and can’t find 
out in Baedeker’s though I have tried, but it was to a 
little café on a terrace beyond the Champs Elysées that 
looked out across the city to the Sacré Ceeur. It was 
beautiful and quiet. After the cordial, which had the 
perfume of a water lily and the point of a foil, I told 
him al! about all of it, even down to the divisions in my 
tiny daily budget, and his eyes had a real tenderness in 
them as he raised my hand and kissed it, after remarking 
that it was the most beautiful hand he had ever beheld 
—and I know he spoke the truth. I feel that I can 
write this tribute to those past hands of mine because, 
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though now they are knotty and crooked, they are to-day 
serving me so bravely at this typewriter, no matter what 
the painful cost. 

In justice to myself I must record that it wasn’t 
exactly a wail of weakness I was making to the Marquis, 
but I saw that I must scotch myself and him in some 
quick and sturdy way when I found him planning for 
further mutual adventures, such as the Opera the next 
Tuesday. I looked him straight in the eye and told him 
that I didn’t have time for him and then scheduled my 
day to show him why. I hadn’t one single minute to play 
and he saw it. And I could see the sense of futility my 
frankness gave him hurt him to the quick. He had found 
a spark of divine fire and wanted to fan it to a blaze for 
his own warming, but I had appealed to his sense of 
fair play. 

He stood with his hat off in the moonlight and watched 
me go up the dark studio steps one at a time, looking 
down at him over my shoulder. I am sure he stood be- 
side Papa Joffre when he stopped them at The Marne. 
I never expected to see him again and yet if it had not 
been for the Dahomey King perhaps I—again I am step- 
ping on my heels! 

Yes, the days and weeks of that winter were hard and 
long but then Friday was sure to come and with Friday 
came Mucha, our beloved Master, who slashed up our 
week’s work with a smile which turned the operation’s 
pains into pleasure. Mucha is the father of the art of 
the poster, a wizard in the use of and value of the line 
in composition and also the most delightful Moravian 
alive to-day. At intervals, Emile Blanche, Prenet, 
VHermite and others came in to look our work over, but 
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Mucha came to us every week and his visits were com- 
posed of sheer joy and an inspiration that was so real 
it could almost be cut with a palette knife. 

I see him arrive in gala frock coat with the inevitable 
gardenia in his buttonhole, smiling and rubbing his hands 
and demanding all the work immediately. He seats him- 
self before an easel, and with a charcoal held lightly 
between his fingers he cuts and stabs and slashes our 
week’s work to our huge agony and huger joy. All of 
the paintings and drawings finished he would turn to me 
and demand the photographs which Mops and I had 
taken during the week. While Mops had struggled with 
the technical and chemical side of the art I was pound- 
ing composition and values into her while I learned from 
her technical results. Mucha always ran through the 
prints to point up my lessons with streaks of white crayon 
or splashes of sepia paint. Of a print we had taken of 
Pops as Salome he says: 

“‘Ah, Salome before what you say ‘fall.’ Has she hips 
and abdomen or composed of shawl?” With which little 
pleasantry he proceeds to sketch in a slightly abandoned 
Salome on the background of Pops’ chaste drapery of an 
old silk shawl. 

After the last sketch has fallen under his tender scalpel 
he sinks into the armchair before the stove, consumes 
cups of tea from the steaming samovar, quantities of 
little cakes and plays with us until the darkness falls. 

On a bright afternoon he packed the whole flock of 
us into cabs and took us to call on Rodin. Of course, 
I was glad to have seen the Master’s workshop, but some- 
how the heavy, drab, lifeless old man made my heart 
ache. And yet for a few instants at a time I caught that 
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glint of immortality about to put off mortality that I had 
found in the dying eyes of Leo XIII. Is it true that 
great attainment must always sap normal life? 

Then with the New Year that grim, white-lipped, deter- 
mined mood came down upon the gay Quartier Latin, 
which means that the seniors in the studios must lay off 
the trappings of gay inconsequence and roll up the sleeves 
of stern endeavor to get pictures ready for the spring 
Salon des Beaux Arts which have to be presented for judg- 
ment sometime in March. They are months of harsh 
trial which end in tragedy for many. 

The majority of the senior students belong to a hunger 
brigade which, like myself, have stayed much longer than 
their money allowed, for the chance of having a Salon 
picture to take home dangling from their belts to prove 
their art prowess. They must expose in the Salon des 
Beaux Arts or face losing their Art School professorships 
and the confidence of their admirers. 

In our studio the tenseness is as thick as a London fog 
at times. Sophonisba sits calmly down with the certainty 
born of her record and paints the portrait of a dissipated, 
beautiful English girl, which is this day one of her 
masterpieces. Pops does a pastel of old Shylock on 
whom I had graduated from charcoal and in the joyous- 
ness of youth and a rich father lets it go at that. And 
having a certain grub-stake at old Glendale with Uncle 
Jo in my background, I control sharp twinges of terror 
and go on washing miniatures of Sophonisba’s English 
girl and the Italian baby and old Shylock in and out with 
no special effort to finish up any one of them. Like an 
ostrich I was hiding from my crisis with my head in my 
paint box. 
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Then on a bright Monday morning I go down and find 
a letter in the mail box from Pal in which she asks if my 
Salon miniature is begun or finished. For a moment I 
cringe before myself with terror, then the old creative 
glamour arises from some mysterious place within me and 
envelops me. I see I have got to have a Salon miniature 
to take home to show to Pal. I gird up my loins under 
what is left of ’Zander’s old gray flannel shirt and go out 
and find my Boy Joseph. 

He is curled disconsolately against the wall beside the 
door of Viti Academy, for he has been refused as the 
model for the week and it is too late to have much 
chance at any of the other studios. He pours out his 
tale of woe to me. He has been the model for one of the 
Bouguereau’s cupids for years and now he has grown too 
tall and slim and knotty of knee and elbow to longer so 
serve. He must become a common model and fight for a 
place in the studios. Amber lashes droop over his tear- 
laden amber eyes and he shakes his amber hair down over 
them as he turns his face to the wall. I take him by the 
hand and run with him back to the studio for fear 
Sophonisba or Pops may engage another model before 
we get there. We are in time and they fairly pounce 
upon him. 

Without a moment’s delay he falls into a curled, 
adolescent, drooped-head pose and then we all begin to 
paint him. It has not occurred to any of them to offer 
me a place away from my coal box and stove, but as a 
flower turns to the sun Boy Joseph has turned toward 
me, his friend, and I get a full light on the very pose I 
want. I fall to, and, forgetting entirely the Salon des 
Beaux Arts, I paint that boy with all there is in me to 
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show to Pal—to prove to her what I can do. I feel her 
astrally hang over my shoulder, warm and strong as she 
used to do when she came into Deléscluse studio to hurry 
me off to tea. 

Almost in a dream I paint all of Monday and Tuesday 
morning and I let the luncheon stew burn and forget to 
go out and buy vin ordinaire, romaine or endive. Then 
on Wednesday morning Sophonisba comes to, to the fact 
that she has not looked at my sketch as she generally 
does daily, giving me the benefit of her longer training 
in draftsmanship to keep the sketches true to the line. 
Before the second pose I see her saunter over and pick 
up my ivory from the coal box where I have laid it to 
stir the damaged stew. She starts and turns toward 
me and [ll never forget the generous glow on her face 
as she tells me that it is “perfectly stunning” and to 
watch the modeling around the left eye and under the 
chin. The rest crowd around her and look at it and 
match her enthusiasm. 

After that astral Pal fades from me and it is impossible 
for me to paint unconsciously for they all watch me 
anxiously and I can see the word “Salon” flaming up in 
all of their eyes. Fortunately, it is so nearly done that I 
can’t well spoil it, especially as Sophonisba is there to 
stop me. On Friday I lay it carefully away in my paint 
box and slip out to get away from another touch to it. 

In my pocket I take the money to buy everybody’s 
dinner and I dishonestly spend that trust fund for an 
old hand-wrought copper miniature-frame from the win- 
dow of a junk shop to which I was led by some influence, 
perhaps that of old chum Cellini or Mike Angelo. 
Who knows? I see it is large enough to admit a rim of 
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velvet around Boy Joseph, a treatment that always makes 
a miniature glow. I see myself give up the three francs 
and with the treasure hurry around to the studio to admit 
my theft of the food-money. They forgive me, and the 
whole bunch, Boy Joseph with us, take the precious ivory 
around to old Foinet, the dealer, and direct him how to 
frame and box it for the Salon, Sophonisba and I haggling 
for an hour over the width and color of the velvet mat. 

That accomplished we all go to The Knee of a Rat, 
Boy Joseph still with us, and buy a slice of leg of mutton 
and barley at ten cents per head, my share being paid 
by acclaiming and popular subscription, amounting to 
two cents apiece, I think. Boy Joseph insisted on 
chipping in with the rest. Then we called it a day. 

That night on my cot I felt myself slipping into the 
sea of terror of rejection from the Salon judges that was 
engulfing artists’ souls all around and above and below 
me, but I again thought of the safety and sanity of 
Uncle Jo’s sympathy and affection and Bronx’s art upon 
which I could depend and got command of myself. 

Then in the weeks of spring which followed while I 
waited to hear my judgment pronounced I took photo- 
graphs with Mops of everybody and everything and got 
some rich results. I worked so hard with the snapping 
in the daylight and the developing at night that I had no 
strength or time to agonize over the Salon uncertainty 
and I selfishly kept away from those who did. 

Then came a day! Sophonisba was painting a color 
riot of a fish and a bunch of carrots and Pops a bowl of 
primroses. Mops and I were printing from some choice 
plates, and we are all serene, when old Foinet, the art 
dealer, projects himself into the studio, stands a moment 
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in dramatic pose as he looks at each of us, then with 
his hat over his stomach, he bows low to me and says: 

“It is you, Mees, who have won a place of honor upon 
that line in the center at the Salon.” Then he whirls 
around to Sophonisba and says: 

“And you, Mees, the all four are accepted for one, 
three and four places. My felicitations and bravas!” 

Then as quickly as he has come he disappears to carry 
news to other waiting clients. 

Over her printing frame Mops had begun to drop tears 
of generous joy and Sophonisba’s paint brush was quiver- 
ing. I suddenly felt as if I must slip out and be alone. 

And as I ran over to the Luxembourg Garden, always 
my refuge, I was never so completely alone before. I 
wanted my Mother as I had never wanted her, not even 
the first long nights I listened for her the week after she 
had gone. I felt that I must send my news through to 
her some way and as I stumbled along with semi-blinded 
eyes I kept hunting for her and trying to tell her. Then 
suddenly I felt myself get across to her. I stood still 
for a second and trembled. Then I went wild—as I 
had gone that day in the lyric of Seven Times Two when 
the great fear for her slipped from me and I saw that she 
wanted to go to Cincinnati with Grandmother Daviess, 
and Sue Kirk kept me from riding the little hack mare 
to death around the orchard of Hayfields. That same 
call of the wild was upon me and I ran like the wind over 
to the Boule Miche to join the dance of the accepted. 

All the studios were deserted and the Boulevard in a 
riot. As I dodged in from Raspiel I was caught in a 
group of girls and men, whom I had known in sketch 
class over in Julien’s, who tucked me in the center of 
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their arm-locked line. Away we skipped as a big boy 
from Montana on the end whistled “A Hot Time” and 
snapped us back and forth as we went down the middle 
of the Boule, halted every now and then by a circle or a 
wedge who hugged and kissed us and gave us to drink 
out of bottles of various size and assorted colors which 
the café proprietor kept running out to present to us or 
them. We laughed, we cried, and we sang to the high 
skies—and yet I know that back in the depth of each of 
us there was a pain for the men and women, who, up in 
their rented garret studios, were lying face down on 
ragged cots—rejected. I can’t think back into that even 
after eighteen years. 

When the twilight fell I suddenly remembered my 
responsibility to my brood at the studio and ran to get 
my canvas bag and scrip to buy dinner for them. I 
see myself arrive at the studio, torn and disheveled, to 
find that they are making a féte for me. Such a 
féte! There were violets and mimosa in my favorite 
brass and copper pots on the white cloth spread on the 
model-stand, the samovar was glowing and steaming and 
in a corner Boy Joseph was cooling two tall bottles of 
champagne wrapped in wet cloths, by steadily fanning 
them, the Parisian slum way of chilling beverages. 

It was a great day and it completely overshadowed the 
Varnishing Day a month later when all the accepted were 
admitted to the Salon for a private view and perhaps a 
touch of varnish to their pictures before the public de- 
scended upon them. ‘True to Old Foinet’s information, 
the Boy Joseph miniature was hung in the center of the 
first line of miniatures on the main wall and had a crowd 
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before it when the live Joseph and I arrived to glory in 
“our picture.” For Boy Joseph it was a comeback and 
for me an arrival, but I think his joy was greater than 
mine. The art journals all spoke of his “return to adoles- 
cent beauty” and his happiness and gratitude were pro- 
found. I know he backed up Foch somewhere in the thin 
gray line and I pray he came back with his beauty intact. 

The night of Varnishing Day I lay long awake and 
fought a battle. I was not sure I wanted to go back to 
America. I knew that I could now garner the gold to 
stay in Paris and paint miniatures and take photographs 
and become an expatriate of the Expatriates. I saw a 
colorful life ahead for myself and I wavered into a sullen 
dawn. As the night faded out the light came through 
the big studio window and fell on a little dirty American 
flag Pops had bought and stuck just over my place on 
the wood box the Thanksgiving before, and a flash back 
of my Father speaking to the Tilden election crowd was 
projected for me across it. I arose, girded up my loins 
and started to walk the six miles over to town to my 
bankers to engage my passage home to America. 

Before I began the long tramp I went into The Hole 
in the Wall to get a cup of coffee and a roll because I 
had left the studio tucked in and asleep. There, break- 
fasting, I met David of Harum and we took each other 
for partners to vagabond our way home. 

I had had a vision of stunning Nashville with some 
clothes. And I did. That is with a clothes. Did I 
go over the Seine to annoy Worth or Paquin about the 
matter? I did not. I went with Marie around to that 
little costumer and bought second-hand the cleverest Ox- 
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ford-gray tailored costume ever planned by Worth, with 
his label on the collar, too, for fifteen dollars, all pressed, 
cleaned and put in perfect order. 

That settled, Marie led me into what since then has 
proved an adventure. She took me to a little seamstress 
on rue Leopold Robert to have myself a new pair of 
blouses hand made with embroidery and real lace. A 
dear, sad, little French woman took my measures and 
built me two masterpieces for ten dollars and threw in a 
piece of choice lingerie concocted from the scraps. We 
had some good times with the fittings, and once she gave 
me a cup of tea—when I interrupted her own refreshment 
—proffering it diffidently. 

Less than ten years from that date that little French 
seamstress wrote “Marie Claire’ and was decorated by 
the French Government, I think, for the achievement. 
She transcribed her youth on a farm word for word and 
deed for deed. She had had radium ground out of her and 
she used it on sign posts. Those two blouses were two 
frail stepping stones to this heavy book. I wish I knew 
what rendered her so successfully articulate! Strange! 

So equipped, I was so slim and chic that I never in the 
world would have known myself and I was sure few of 
my friends in Nashville would recognize me. I am glad 
that I left Paris clothed as one of her adopted daughters 
should be clothed—for the sake of that sentiment for 
Paris and—the Marquis. 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of me 
as I entered the Gare du Nord to meet David and begin 
the journey home via England. I had sternly insisted 
on saying all good-bys at the studio and I had a tear- 
besprinkled bunch of violets from Mops and Pops. 
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David was waiting at the third-class gate, as per con- 
tract. David got up like the original hobo of that frater- 
nity with her belongings tied up in a gaudy bundle a la 
the Italian models, she expecting to purchase a suit case 
in London where they grew very cheap. Fine clothes are 
mighty apt to make fine snobs and I was hastening 
toward David with something like temper in my heart 
for her when between us stepped—the Marquis! He 
gave me one startled look and then a great joy radiated 
from him as I told him I was going on that train to Eng- 
land. He was doing that very same thing and declared 
his good luck to be unbelievable. He must busy himself 
and get a seat in the same carriage with me, so that we 
might have the six-hour run from Paris to Calais for a 
good talk. 

I looked sorrowfully at that young and radiant being 
and broke David and my third-class ticket to him. Did 
it floor him right down onto the marble tiles? It did 
not. He gave one look at David, directed me to go and 
stand directly beside her and he was off on fleet feet. I 
saw him catch a man whom I was sure was his valet, send 
him on the run to the ticket office, with an envelope which 
the valet drew from his pocket, and he then returned to 
me—and was presented to Miss Harum. With her best 
drawl and twinkle she was “‘mighty glad to get acquainted 
with him” and it warmed the cockles of my solar plexus to 
see the flash of genuine, friendly delight in the Marquis’ 
eyes as she put down the bundle from her hip to shake 
hands with him. 

The train was called! The Marquis picked up David’s 
bundle and steered my porter down the platform to a 
third-class carriage, at the door of which his porter was 
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~ transacting business with the guard. Guard and valet 
packed David, the Marquis and me, with our bags and 
bundles, into the stuffy little compartment, supposed to 
hold eight, shut the door with a bang of decided finality 
and locked it. Money accomplishes many pleasant 
purposes. 

For the next few minutes the Marquis was extremely 
busy. He immediately opened the window wide at my 
frantic demand and the next second settled David in the 
corner farthest away from the window with his own soft 
rug wrapped around her. He helped her get a brown 
stockingette cap and a pair of heavy wool socks from 
her bundle and hovered while I helped her take off hat 
and shoes and don cap and socks, for David was in the 
throes of a blinding headache from loss of sleep while 
packing. With a sigh she laid her poor head back upon 
my steamer roll and was lost to the world and to us, 
save that she punctuated our succeeding conversation 
with drawling and chaperoning snores. 

The Marquis in some clever way switched the light 
out of her poor eyes and he and I sat down opposite each 
other by the window in the spring moonlight that 
streamed in upon us as soon as we had pulled out of the 
station. 

Those were five hours of very valuable communion 
which followed for the Marquis and me. I am thankful 
for them to this day. We said all the things that a man 
and a woman who have a decided entente cordiale for 
each other could say in the jeweled minutes that had fitted 
themselves unexpectedly into the mosaics of our lives. 

We not only said what we wanted to say to each other, 
but we were daring to sit silently, hand in hand, when 
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our train ran into Rouen and stopped for a few minutes. 
From the window the Marquis pointed out to me the 
Tour de Jeanne d’Arc which is the donjon of the castle 
in which she was imprisoned and tried. I shed tears on 
the arm of his tweed coat and he comforted me gently. 
Life ground so cruelly down on that Peasant Girl with her 
Voices. 

When we arrived at Calais David was herself again and 
took charge of the expedition, bundle on her hip not to be 
relinquished to anybody. In the confusion of embarking 
on the boat, to do which the passengers on the train had 
to be separated by their tickets into three lines, those to 
go above to the first-class sleeping salons, those to go into 
the second-class general salon and those to go down to 
the third-class deck, I lost the Marquis for a few minutes. 
Then I saw him looking for me as his valet was looking 
for him. I saw the valet draw papers from his pocket 
to show to the Marquis. 

Just then Harum grabbed me, forced me to pick up my 
suit case and roll and precede her through a gate onto the 
descending third-class gangplank. As I stepped cau- 
tiously in the flaring light I saw that I was following 
directly in the footsteps of a huge, half naked African 
with rings on his toes and one in his nose who in turn was 
shooing a wailing collection of wives and children in front 
of him. All of them were in turn led by a noisy circus 
agent of some kind who was bossing the poor, frightened, 
half naked creatures in harsh United States words. 

As I looked back I saw the gate to the swaying third- 
class gangplank shut tight just as the Marquis dashed 
himself against it. I stepped onto the lower deck and 
back to the rail while the Marquis pressed himself against 
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the fence along the deck. We were only about ten feet 
apart but the boat had begun to move. He shouted to 
me that his man had got dispatches calling him imme- 
diately back to Paris because of a change in the uncertain 
affairs of state between France and England of which he 
had told me, that I must go immediately up to the Salon 
and where was I to be lodged in London. Just as I was 
about to answer him that I didn’t know where Harum 
intended to stall me in London, the Dahomey King 
crowded in between us and we were lost to each other 
forever. The lights on the dock went out and with the 
Marquis’ hands stretched out to me he faded into the 
darkness. 

When Mops got back to America two years later she 
dug up from her memory something dim about the con- 
cierge telling her of a man hunting for me the day after 
she and Pops had set out, on the week of my departure for 
a hurried trip into Normandy, after again subletting the 
studio for a month. I don’t know that it was the Mar- 
quis searching my address but I have always chosen to 
believe that it was. I know, I know positively that he 
was standing close beside Papa Joffre when he stopped 
them at the Marne and I also believe he sat near Wood- 
row Wilson around the tables in Paris. I never had any 
but a phonetic knowledge of his name. I wonder! 

On my way from beautiful, generous, beloved France 
to little known and not much anticipated England I 
want to make records and count costs of my twenty-one 
months under the fostering care of Mother Paris. 

Again I find myself flashing back to my subtitles of 
food, shelter, mating and religion, and I must dig out 
the radium for my crossroads signs. 
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Food! 

I am aghast. In this record I find on almost every 
page, at least every third page, a minute account of what 
I ate and drank while in Paris. I am going to leave it 
that way instead of banishing the large majority of those 
memory stews and drinks to, shall we say the garbage 
can of oblivion? Never! First, because they are to me 
a rather pathetic psychic throw-back to the hunger I en- 
dured through those glittering months. If I had had 
enough to eat I would have forgotten about it all, but 
being hungry developed sharp food pictures on my films. 
And studying those pictures I came to realize that hunger 
is a very precious and valuable emotion! It is a pruning 
knife that cuts away the dead wood of the senses. I was 
hungry with the Beat and she taught me not to fear it. 
I had fasted in Italy when I met Michelangelo on the 
Appian Way—and weathered defeat. I was hungry the 
day I painted Boy Joseph and hungry the day I got the 
news of the miniature’s acceptance through to my Mother. 
Many times I was hungry with many men and women in 
the old Quartier and I learned to recognize the members 
of my order and in guarded glance give and take a revivi- 
fying, inspiring pity, that flowed from the area just above 
our tight belts, one on to another, and buoyed us up on 
our various quests in honor of our various muses. 

France, I broke bread sprinkled salt with you from 
Voisins to The Knee of the Rat and I nominate you as 
Queen of the Trenchers of all Nations! 

Shelter! 

In this first Canto of my Ballad I see myself lodged 
on sea and land from palace to hovel and castle to cow 
stall, and I slept best above the manger, perhaps because 
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I had worked hardest in the days before I hit my literal 
hay bag mattress under the thatched roof of the Vrouw’s 
barn. 

The freeing of one’s self from the thrall of conven- 
tional housing and the realization of the fact that mother 
earth makes a good floor and the sky an equally reliable 
though somewhat leaky roof is broadening and liberating 
in its effect. All my life I had taken heed, or heed had 
been taken for me that I should lie softly and warmly and 
in cleanliness, but I seemed to take to the more or less 
hoboian housing with an amazing ease and joyousness 
and I ascribe it to the fact that thatched, wind-milled, 
peasant huts, decaying palace corners, convent walls and 
starlit hay cocks all fed my insatiable craving for the ele- 
ment of beauty in my sheltering which I must have got 
from my Mother’s and my prenatal raptures at our perfect 
Cottage. Would I have been willing to be a stowaway 
in any of the hideous palaces along Fifth Avenue or 
Riverside Drive? I would not. 

American homes are bare in line and drab in color. I 
want to import friend Bakst to go with me in a flivver 
with about five buckets of glowing paint on the back seat, 
with a broom in each, and wash color all over Nashville 
in streaks and daubs. I am willing to start on my own 
house, which is white faded to oyster with faded green’ 
blinds. Il streak pale blue and nasturtium across the 
front wall and try to live and work up to it. 


Every time I write as fast and furiously as that my 
wrists hurt dreadfully and Chocolate Alene has to rub 
them with something, the perfume of which I do not like. 
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But I had a great adventure while she went to heat up 
the sticky stuff. I looked all around me, whimpered a 
second and then suddenly with a vicious psychic bite I 
gnawed through the chain of stiffness that has bound me 
to this chair for sixteen months and alone struggled right 
up off its cushions on to my own wobbly legs and made 
my own sprawly way over to my own bed and eased 
down upon it. Hurrah! Liberated! When she came 
in Alene took one look at me, dropped the sticky stuff 
on my rug, then threw her apron over her head and 
began to cry softly. The kitchen Divine felt the “spirit 
move” and shouted down on the back porch until the 
neighbors came running in fear and stayed to rejoice. 

I was in an awful temper at American houses and it 
did something to liberate the sciatic nerves in my legs. 
My hastily summoned doctor roared with glee when I told 
him about it and said that never once again shall Choc- 
olate Drop lift me from that chair. At which inhuman 
prescription she rolled her black eyes at him indignantly 
and left the room. But once more I am on my own! 


Mating! 

My emotional reactions during those twenty-one iri- 
descent months of exile in Europe! How shall I group 
and edit and cut and expose and project them so that he 
or she who runs will be helped by them? They are so 
rich I must give of their nourishment and yet it is diffi- 
cult and—painful in a way. 

I had not been away from home more than a week be- 
fore I began to realize how I had been continually fed 
affection from unnumbered sources that had kept me 
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nourished of heart and strong for accomplishment. In- 
numerable letters of love that came from everybody, from 
wizardly stimulating ones from Uncle Jo down to scrawly 
affectionate messages written by uncertain juvenile hands, 
made me see how richly I had been cherished and I was 
humbled. But greater than my longing for their inpour- 
ings was my agony at being separated from the lives into 
which I had been piping from my own overflowing reser- 
voir of devotion. I had built a dam of distance within 
me and my waters were angrily seething for outlet. 

Is it any wonder that when Pal took me into her 
beautiful rough arms and nuzzled into my neck fora “good 
night” about the third evening of our acquaintance my 
heart-dam overflowed upon her, and that a mist of glamour 
arose around her from the spray, that for me has clothed 
her more or less for twenty years? It is not. 

I want to gaze carefully into the crystal ball whose cir- 
cumference is bound by ’Zander’s Circle running at right 
angles with the one which encloses my Mother and Father, 
Uncle Ed and Aunt Susie, Nina and Edgar and the other 
American mate-specimens which I have examined and 
recorded in my mind’s pigeonholes. What do I see? 

In the Free Love ’Zander Circle, which I take to be 
fairly typical of any other human group that lives mated 
without benefit of law or clergy, I find a grilling lack of 
freedom for the females. Rosette and Gertie were liter- 
ally bound to the stake by the cruel fear of desertion 
for any light or irrelevant cause, while my Mother, Aunt 
Susie and Nina knew to a serene certainty that their 
respective lawful mates would come home by the shortest 
possible route the minute they were released from the 
sustenance-necessity of work, which had called them 
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away from their family circles. Of course, I know that 
many lawful mates gravitate apart, but all unlawful ones 
do sooner or later, so the only chance for stability of 
mating seems to be within the law; and if that stability 
becomes burdensome, again the law applies the remedy of 
divorce. It would seem to me that, as long as the race 
is brought to birth and maturity in the way that it is, the 
first thing the female section of the herd ought to strive 
for is stability in mating and be satisfied with any emo- 
tional returns they can get as by-products. 

And yet free-mating must make some returns or so 
many human beings would not practice it. Gertie de- 
clared to me that without an outlet for her mating emo- 
tions she would burn up and not be able to sing and I 
did not seem to be able to find the words to tell her how 
to turn the force of those flames into power to make her 
singing greater, though I knew that such transmutation 
was possible and would have that instituted effect. 

Another thing which interests me is to speculate as to 
why the ’Zander Circle cherished so determinedly, even 
vituperatively, virgin a member as I, and I am inclined to 
’ conclude that it was the super-energy of my imagination 
which won me my place as, perhaps, the hub of the Circle. 
I was always absorbedly and enthusiastically on my way 
to some picturesque objective which my commanding 
imagination had ordered me to capture and perhaps it 
was good sport for a man to stride at my side as a 
comrade-at-arms, especially as I was always willing to 
turn aside for a little and help them gain one of their own 
points of vantage. I am inclined to believe that, as 
honest and strictly genuine comradeship with a woman is 
much rarer than the various passional relations with them, 
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men like and cherish its stimulation. Another thing— 
if a man discovers a bit of divine fire and fails in an effort 
to poke it up into a blaze that blisters him he is willing, 
though he often does not admit that fact, to warm his 
hands by it along with the rest of the circle, male and 
female, gathered around it. I wonder! 

Religion! 

I find no new basal reactions in my relations to God 
during my life in Europe. All the great cathedrals and 
altars and shrines built in His honor, and the hosannas 
and ceremonials, with their jeweled robes and pageant 
pictures, made me realize in my mind God and His Son 
as historically authentic and powerful, just as Aunt Mary 
Thompson at the Sam Jones meeting had done in my reel 
Seven Times Two, but my spirit got no nearer to Them. 
They had no need of me. I groped for a brave Jesus 
whom in my imagination I tried to follow along the road 
at the end of which was no meal and no lodging and no 
pillow, but I only found a great, inaccessible Power in 
whom I was not especially interested and whom I could 
very well do without. I thought I took care of myself 
without fear and without divine assistance, but now I 
know that I walked on the surface of waters in whose 
depths hunted envy and malice and hot hate with stiletto 
thrusts and degenerate beguilements and cowardly weak- 
nesses and gaudy temptations and disloyalty and defeat; 
and had not the wisdom to call out for help from the Gali- 
lean Boat—but a Hand held me from sinking in my 
colossal ignorance even if I didn’t see or reach for It. 

I arrived in England in the first week of June sunshine 
and never a traditional fog did I encounter. England did 
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her best for me but she left me cold toward her—until 
the first hundred thousand of my Old Mother’s sons were 
being shot down before German guns. Then I knew she 
had her great treasures for me—only I had been on my 
way home, fed up on sights and wonder-reactions and not 
ready for any more. I’m going back to those birthrights 
just as soon as my knees get stronger. 

News of the death of Big Brother came to me in Eng- 
land. I felt bereft. I had so much to tell him! 

Home! 


Just here as I was about to write myself ashore at New 
York something grave has happened to me. It seems 
that I may be a poet! All these last two terrible years 
when I wouldn’t use anything to help me through the 
suffering in the long black nights I have worked a white 
magic on myself to make me forget. I have taken a 
thought-seed or a germ-emotion or an embryonic plot 
and reached out for a sort of astrological harmony, that 
I felt in the air I breathed but did not know exactly how 
to name or capture, to help me clothe the atom in suitable 
words. I would mumble the phrases over and over and 
fit them around the thought, reject them, call them back 
to adopt them or dismiss them forever until I seemed to 
be satisfied that I had woven a seemly garment, con- 
cordant and true in color and line and pattern, in which 
I would not be ashamed to send my creation forth into 
the haunts of men. On my conscious mind the fact that 
such a thing as free verse existed had made a tracing but 
I have always read Walt Whitman as prose and been 
slightly annoyed that his expositions of his brain and 
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heart concepts were, to me, halted by a kind of juggling 
of words out of their natural prose order: Amy Lowell 
I had avoided. My mind loyally held to the theory that 
“Young Lochinvar” and “Lord Ullin’s Daughter” and 
“Hiawatha,” which Little Auntie had read over and over 
to me in the golden Cottage in the lullaby of Seven Times 
One—were poetry and any aggregation of words which 
did not rhyme was degenerately not poetry. I had not 
even looked the word cadence up in the dictionary. 

So I was doubtful and ashamed of these night comfort- 
ing achievements of mine and when I had finished one I 
would laboriously and painfully inscribe the lines. Then 
I hid them in the back of my Bible, forgot the last and 
made another when I reached the limit of my endurance 
and needed hoodoo. 

After I was better and came to town the scrawls be- 
came troublesome in my Bible—see the silver hoard under 
fevered head in the Lullaby Reel—and I had them copied 
under a pen name completely non-committal, sent them to 
the greatest editor in America, who might be called the 
Dean of the Poets. To-day a letter came from him which 
says “they are a remarkable utterance,” that “some of 
them would be poetry in any language in any age,” and 
offering to sponsor them as soon as they have grown into 
the least possible limits for a volume. Also asking to 
include three of them in an important anthology he is 
having prepared. He addressed me as “My Dear Sir” 
and I have been lying on my couch with my ostrich head 
more or less covered up ever since. I feel as if I had 
been intoxicated with a vin-extraordinaire and somebody 
had taken away all my clothes. 

I went to a meeting of The Poetry Society in the 
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National Arts Club once and I’m frightened. I wonder! 
I wonder! 


I left myself ready to land in New York just about 
seventeen years ago. The Beat had allowed me three 
days of New York and at that date of my development 
it was ample. 

I had hoped to find Pal on the dock waiting for me but 
an illness kept her in her up-state home. 

I saw the Aquarium and the Metropolitan Museum—I 
turned my head away after my first glance at the Puvis 
de Chevannes Jeanne d’Arc and warded off an astral at- 
tack from the Marquis. 

I went to the top of the Singer Building and reeled. 
In the two days I was in New York I drank nine glasses 
of chocolate ice cream soda water and would really have 
liked more. It was the liberating of a long suppressed 
desire and I’d like one this minute if they’d let me have 
it: 

Then I got on a fast train and entered the home stretch 
with my heart pounding and my ears laid close back. 


Such a homecoming! 


CANTO II 


ROM my European venture I arrived at the sta- 

H tion in Nashville just before dark on the eve of 

the Fourth of July, 1904, and found Uncle Jo, 

with a cheering cluster of friends, waiting for me. Also, 

two reporters were there, keen after particulars of the 

honors given to my miniature of Boy Joseph, about whom 
just a few hybrid facts had been going the rounds. 

I was so full of joy that I felt that I needed less than 
a week to get about and hug the life out of my home 
town. And I made a stagger at it. For a few days I 
swaggered and paraded around among my friends in all 
the slim Parisian chicness of the sole costume—second- 
hand—and then I went out to Glendale to “come off my 
perch” and “get down to brass tacks’”—cankering sharp 
tacks at that. 

Brother was jobless and broke and had had an offer 
to join a Nashville man as a superintendent at a peach 
orchard in Colorado. What was he to do? I also was 
jobless and broke, down to the limit of six dollars and a 
few cents plus. What were we to do? No more an- 
cestral money for us and the open road ahead. 

I deliberated. Then I arose and took the Boy Joseph 
miniature and a flat parcel of my photographs into The 
Nashville Trust Company and introduced them and my 
financial flatness to Cousin Jo, President of the Trust 
Company, and worthy son of my Aunt Mary Thompson. 
He looked them and me over with pleasure and pride in 
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his kind eyes and made me translate literally the clip- 
pings of praise from the French Art Journals. 

“How much do you think you need, child?” he asked 
of me before I was forced to ask anything of him. 

“To buy equipment, open a studio and start Hamilton 
to Colorado, I need three hundred and fifty dollars,” I 
answered with a quiver in my voice from the mortification 
of asking my first loan. Without a word he turned to 
his big desk and rapidly wrote out two papers—one a 
note to him for me to sign and the other a personal check 
for five hundred dollars. My Cousin Jo was like that. 
It took two years and hard saving to pay the note but I 
keep the confiding generosity for always. The next day 
I started my brother rejoicing on his way and left myself 
three hundred dollars to get me advanced along my own. 

And then I was tired—I went out to Glendale to rest a 
week at the foot of the blue Old Paradise Ridge Hills. 
And I suffered. All my caparisoned prancings in the 
lists of the world were over and now I must put my 
strength against the plow traces to raise food for myself 
and to help with the others. I seemed perfectly flat and 
weak and somehow could not gather enough fragments of 
myself together to gird into a courageous and effective 
bundle. I was prostrated. 

But I had Cousin Jo’s money in my pocketbook and 
must protect it. I must work. Again I arose and 
clothed myself with courage. I rented a high-ceilinged, 
wide-fireplaced, tall-windowed old room, with a bath large 
enough to use for photographic developing, down in the 
center of Nashville, moved in all my old mahogany and 
rosewood treasures, with a few others Tiny Grandmother 
gave me, polished my brass and copper junk and set 
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them thereon against the gray-green walls, hung two or 
three of my very old family portraits in their tarnished 
old frames, thus modifying my five Japanese prints, laid 
on the floor two Oriental rugs I had bought for a song at 
a féte outside the walls of Paris, and gave a party—for 
Tiny Grandmother Hamilton’s eighty-sixth birthday. 

I love to unreel the picture of that housewarming party 
in honor of Tiny Grandmother. That studio was the 
first home of my own I had ever created and I have never 
had another more lovely. It was the first outpouring 
of my home instinct and it made a small sensation among 
my friends. Tiny Grandmother was vastly relieved to 
find it so stately and un-Bohemian when she arrived for 
the birthday. 

I had invited for the celebration all of her old friends 
who were still living—so few! so few!—asked a husky 
relative with each to come and guard the frail old folk, 
sent carriages for them all, and provided simple but very 
beautiful and sophisticated viands. They all came and I 
do believe that it was the most remarkable party ever 
got together in the city limits of Nashville. People speak 
of it with dimmed eyes to me to this day, when they tell 
me that it was the last time some of their treasured an- 
cestors had left their firesides. Tiny Grandmother’s 
eighty-seven-year-old Maid of Honor at her wedding re- 
ceived with her and they both wore corsage bouquets of 
violets and lilies-of-the-valley with a pink rose in the 
center that matched the faint bloom of excitement in their 
cheeks which were “like a rose in the snow.” 

Before her next birthday Tiny Grandmother had 
slipped away from us to a place where she had loved to 
tell us she would find many more friends than those she 
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left behind. My Grandmother Hamilton was as power- 
ful in her gentleness as was my Grandmother Daviess 
in her vigor. They were great friends and I feel that 
to-day strength flows into me from them. 

That was a hard winter which followed. My studio 
became a sort of center of circles within and without 
circles in the social, art, literary, musical and civic life 
of Nashville, and it was very difficult to work successfully 
amid so much interruption. The centrifugal pressure 
was enormous. . 

I accomplished things! 

In my studio the City Fathers met a committee from 
the Nashville Art Society and gave the commission to 
make the statue of Jere Baxter for a public square to 
Belle Kinney, the sculptor, after the Fathers in their 
ignorant zeal had almost signed up with a monument firm 
to make it. 

In my studio we rehearsed two plays and I sponsored 
and introduced a local dancer who went far. 

A United States Senator was hatched or perhaps just 
detoned in his shell before the fire in my studio, and it 
was decided around my lamp to make the effort to 
have the Parthenon out in Centennial Park kept as a 
permanent Art Gallery. 

And, most important of all to me individually, before 
my blazing coals was formed the Pen and Brush Round 
Table, a body of four writers and four illustrators to 
meet once a week for mutual inspiration. Among others 
there were brune Floy and Libby, younger sisters to little 
Sallie, my Y-L-C comrade, whom I soon discovered as 
and decreed to be the boon critic of the rest of my life. 
At that time she was fresh from college and beginning to 
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lead the hectic life of a reporter on the afternoon paper. 
Lib is a master administrator-guardian of the English 
language and has waxed strong in her certainty of its 
value as the years have passed. 

After our charter assembling, meetings ensued—glori- 
ous meetings in the homes of the different members at 
which were read and exhibited young masterpieces of lit- 
erature and art, over which we joyed with each other— 
and never by any chance criticized. 

Then came an early spring day when the Round Table 
was rounded up in my studio and handed a surprise by 
me. Instead of the very mediocre illustrative sketches 
I had been doing for them I hurled into their midst an 
eighteen-hundred-word adolescent story about a captured 
accord between a neglected grandmother and a spoilt 
granddaughter, entitled “The Sprigged Muslin” —the first 
fruits of my professional pen. I was called down by the 
membership for playing on the wrong side of the line and 
they let it go at that. 

After they had departed, Martha, a frail little mulatto 
woman who served me as maid and photographer’s assist- 
ant, while she gathered the empty cups together, thus 
gently reproached me: 

“That other lady writ about fairies and fine folks, but 
your piece was about jest a old lady and a girl I felt like 
I had been working for all my life, only I forgot their 
names. Hadn’t you better go on and draw pictures?” 

Something sleeping within me seemed to stir at Mar- 
tha’s critical rebuke which worked both ways but I stilled 
it—for the moment. Then at twilight Anne came for a 
cup of tea, which I handed her along with my afternoon’s 
adventure into literature. Anne’s sympathy for any en- 
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deavor of mine has always been tow to my spark and 
she demanded to have “The Sprigged Muslin” read to 
her, Martha hovering in the background and listening to 
it intently for the second time. 

When I finished I looked up to see Anne’s cheeks in a 
glow and her eyes shining and glancing like the facets of 
an agitated diamond. 

Suddenly something strong rose up in me, shook off 
some kind of spell and murdered the painter me, with 
Boy Joseph looking on from my walls. I never took 
another professional photograph and I never painted an- 
other miniature. 

Far into the night Anne and I talked and planned and 
read and re-read “The Sprigged Muslin.” 

And as we planned I immediately began to try to ac- 
complish, but it was hard and uphill sledding. The next 
day I sat down and took stock. I found that for my 
winter’s work I had practically nothing to show—I had 
had more orders for photographs and miniatures than I 
could fill in the confusion I had brought up around me, 
but the expenses about balanced the receipts. Added to 
these cold figures were the facts that I hated the banal, 
retouched photographs I had let myself be forced into 
taking by patrons who wanted exact likenesses instead of 
my soft shadowed studies of moods and character. And 
with a still greater loathing I regarded the memory of the 
miniatures I had been forced to make, in which I must 
slick and smooth all the character out of some haughty 
old lady of seventy and make her look exactly as if she 
were her own simpering granddaughter. 

Never again! 

Oh, yes, I got a glimpse of a lurking wolf as I began to 
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try to decide to close up the studio and move my beloved 
junk back out to Glendale, but the wolf has never made 
me cringe yet, no matter how closely he has snapped at 
my heels. I sternly negated him and flung a sturdy de- 
fiance into his slathering jaws when I refused a good 
salary and commissions to come and take my kind of 
pictures in the studio of a progressive photographer down 
the street, combining my reputation with his in a great 
publicity campaign which would lead me all over the 
South taking pictures in a chain of studios. It was to be 
big business! 

In the few days in which I considered this offer I be- 
came one in the fellowship of suffering with all students 
of all arts who must close behind them the protective 
doors of their respective halls of learning, in which they 
have spent days, weeks, months and years in being ten- 
derly fostered and fattened with knowledge in their 
particular arts, and step out into a pitiless glare of pub- 
licity in which they must cry and offer their wares in 
the hustle and bustle of the world’s markets where the 
mediocre is at a premium and the finer the production 
the harder the sale; and yet sales are the criterion by 
which the wares are judged. Is it any wonder that the 
more sensitive artists, perhaps those most capable of pro- 
ducing great results, close up and wither away in the 
flare while maybe the lesser and more hardy lights grow 
wise and strong and commercial in the give and take 
of the trading world? 

In my case I was faced with a desperate combination 
of circumstances. I was asking myself to declare myself 
as defeated in making my long and expensive training as 
an artist succeed in taking care of me, accept dependence 
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and debt and start out to climb a long, steep, rough road 
up to success—of which there could be no certainty—in 
an entirely different and perhaps more difficult art. What 
was I to do? How was I to give up the hateful slick 
photographs I could see myself taking into eternity and 
the niggled miniatures I had seen myself making and 
start turning myself from an artist into a writer? How 
would I be fed? And how pay my note to Cousin Jo 
Thompson? Then for the first time in my life debt 
snapped at my back and made me quiver all over as no 
wolf had made me do! I was about to accept the photog- 
rapher’s offer, again turn my back on a Promised Land 
and get down to a debt-paying grind as many a better 
man or woman than I has had to do, when Something 
intervened—I know now what It was. 

Out of a clear sky came an offer to me to accept the 
position of Director of the School of Art at Belmont Col- 
lege, which was then and is now under the name of Ward- 
Belmont, one of the most important and fashionable girls’ 
schools south of New York. I was reprieved. My spirit 
stood still and trembling with relief with its nose under 
the wire. It seemed easy sledding to teach fifteen girls— 
at that time the Belmont School of Art had never num- 
bered more than fifteen—for five days, from nine until 
three, to make my living and then have all the rest of the 
days and weeks, also four summer months free to write; 
to follow the great, brilliant, new star which had arisen 
in the East of my soul. I looked on this bookcraft, saw 
it was good and have loved it ever since as we do that 
which is born of us in great pain. Joyfully I threw the 
Belmont salary bone to the debt hound, and traded my 
camera for a second-hand typewriter. 
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In justice to myself I want to record an incident which 
shows that I entered this new profession of teaching, 
which is perhaps the most race-important of all profes- 
sions, not solely for food and debt money but also with 
honest enthusiasm. When Miss Hood and Miss Heron, 
the founders, owners and principals of Belmont College, 
came to my study to see if they could hurriedly fill in the 
unexpected vacancy in their faculty with me, I went into 
the matter thoroughly with them and showed them every- 
thing I had done from life sketch to last miniature. They 
were delighted, made me a definite offer on the spot and 
asked me to come out and close up the matter next day so 
that they could get off their catalogue, with my name and 
achievements in it, to a printer. But it was not quite so 
easy as it has run off so far. As they were closing the 
door Miss Hood asked me to be sure and bring a specimen 
of my china painting with me as eleven of the fifteen 
pupils of the Belmont School of Art were china painters. 
Then she closed the door and left me—paralyzed. 

I had never painted a piece of china in my life or 
watched anybody else paint a piece. What was I to do? 
I knew that any girls’ school art teacher must paint china. 
Then I must paint china. Since there was a sudden high 
hurdle placed before the pedagogical objective I had set 
myself I felt all the more that I must get across to it. 
What did I do? I painted a plate—and in short order. 

It was then about three o’clock of a May day with dark 
four and a half hours away. I rushed down to a little 
china painter girl I knew, whose work I had exhibited in 
my studio at Christmas. I found her just about to pack 
her oven with her week’s work. I told her my fix, 
grabbed a virginally white plate from her cabinet, hunted 
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a study of currants and leaves from her portfolio, made 
her tell me as near as she could the alterations that firing 
would bring in the colors and then proceeded to wash in 
a free-hand currant design which was finished before 
dark, dried with a fan and a hot water bottle and packed 
in her oven before midnight. I was proud of it when I 
took it out to Miss Hood the next day, and I am proud 
of it now as I glance at it over on my manuscript cabinet 
with three yellow apples reposing on its richness. 

In the two years at Belmont I had some very good 
form china painted by my students and I did some credit- 
able stunts to go in the oven myself. If my hands ever 
get limber again I feel right now as if I might paint a 
bowl to go with that plate. Also the plate goes to prove 
my theory that technique learned in one art holds good in 
any other. What a wonderful salad bowl Michelangelo 
or chum Cellini could have painted, and I wager Bronx 
could have produced a ceramic treasure overnight. 

It was June before I got my studio closed and my 
furniture, pictures and junk back out at Glendale, and 
by that time my mind was so filled and boiling with 
words and more words, which were grouping themselves 
around plots and characters, that the pressure was more 
than I could endure. At noon one sunny day I locked 
the door of the studio—without a pang, as much as I had 
loved it as my first home since the Cottage—turned the 
key over to the janitor, caught the interurban out to 
Glendale, literally ran through the wheat field, gray-green 
and only ankle high that day, ate two apples which Little 
Auntie pressed upon me, ungratefully put her out of my 
room, flung myself down in front of the typewriter and 
before midnight had written the second in “The Sprigged 
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Muslin” series of six, put them both into an envelope for 
Uncle Jo to mail and fell on to my old four-poster dead 
to the world. Within a week I had sold those two to 
Kind Words, a Baptist Sunday School paper, for four 
dollars and fifty cents apiece and written three of the 
other four on the same terms. 

Then followed a perfect debauch in words. Day in 
and day out I wrote and never seemed to tire. It took 
two days to write an eighteen-hundred-word juvenile 
story, copy it and send it off to some one or other of the 
Sunday School papers up and down the breadth and 
length of my native land; and always a check, so diminu- 
tive that I can hardly visualize it to-day as a check but 
large indeed to me then, came promptly back in return. 
In that first year of authorship I wrote about two hundred 
thousand words in eighteen-hundred-word chunks and I 
had only five sent back to me. 

And they were not the entire tale. In odd moments 
Lib and I together wrote a mountain play which was a 
stagger that may yet prove valuable, for it has, to my 
mature and experienced judgment, both good characteri- 
zation and plot. 

At still other odder moments I wrote love stories that 
I read in my turn to The Round Table which had taken 
my palingenesis with doubt but good nature. I have put 
away to this day results from those half-baked stories 
which range from printed slips to a kind but ironically 
critical letter from Theodore Dreiser then, it is hard to 
believe, editor of some woman’s magazine; and a jolly 
letter from Arthur T. Vance, in which he said he rather 
liked the story I had sent him but didn’t I think that 
six operations in five thousand words were a little bloodily 
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out of proportion. That Arthur T. Vance is one of the 
best magazine editors by instinct in America, and his 
gestures are so rough house that he either kills or cures 
any underdone author—the well crusted alone survive 
him. I rather think that Theodore Dreiser will be 
judged differently in 2024 from how he is judged in 1924, 
if the shoddy ink with which the books of to-day are 
printed does not entirely fade out by that time. I won- 
der if his publishers have thought to put a copy or two of 
each of his books into a vacuum vault to keep their ink 
upon unrotted paper. 

While I sit there at my ramshackle old Glendale home, 
pecking away at my ramshackle old second-hand ma- 
chine, I think I will run back over my reels to see for my- 
self just what I had in the way of literary accomplish- 
ments, or attempts, to feed to my courage to keep it up 
when I glanced at Boy Joseph—whose very profitable 
cult I was deserting—hanging on the wall before me. 

I have read through a bundle of my letters I found in 
Little Auntie’s little old leather brass-tacked treasure- 
trunk, which represent my language development from 
the day in my sixth year when I scrawled “the tru vine” 
under the fairly creditable apple sketch up until the pain- 
ful scrawls I wrote Little Auntie when we lay helpless and 
dying, separated by only ten miles. I find them all, even 
the European ones, which should have been glowing, en- 
tirely banal and worthless. Further, I feel sure that 
nobody has ever had a letter from me which was worth 
saving—save the ones I wrote Preston in the next reel 
which I am entirely confident he instantly burned, or 
which consumed themselves by instantaneous combustion 
the minute the words crossed fire with his green-gray eyes. 
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I find in a large scrap-book two school tablet pages 
upon which I scrawled in my tenth year the beginning of 
a novel that is a kind of paraphrase of “St. Elmo” crossed 
by strains of “Airy Fairy Lillian.” I must have had a 
serious attack of the Duchess that day! Wasn’t I rather 
young for the Duchess? The only sentence on the two 
pages that I think Sir James Barrie would care to sponsor 
is this: ‘Ted turned from the careless window and 
threw her heart a hard glance.” Do or do not these 
words convey a vivid picture? Could or could not the 
career of a novelist—or poet—be based upon such free 
prose? Are or are they not near of kin to The Nude 
Descending the Stair? 

At The Hill School I wrote the composition about my 
Mammy Kitty which the teacher read to the school. I 
wish I had a copy of it. 

And at The Hill School I made the beglamoured trans- 
lation of ““Herman and Dorothea” for beloved Etta. She 
has kept it in its sash-end cover. She wrote me that she 
had after my first novel found her again for me. 

At College I wrote a description of a race horse, as an 
exercise in the different kinds of description, in which I 
portray “Firebrand” in the scientific terms his breeder 
and owners would use in talking about him, and then had 
a girl like unto my own self write an enthusiastic account 
of the form in which “Firebrand” ran and won the Derby. 
The week after its presentation the English Department 
sent for me and urged a specialization in English upon 
me. Perhaps it might have meant something to American 
Letters if I had stayed about seven years at that Yankee 
college. Who knows? 
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T have one dim and delicious picture of my Mother’s 
beautiful face on a day when she had gone into my 
Grandmother Daviess’ study in her Harrodsburg home 
and found Grandmother, then over eighty, writing her 
weekly article for Home and Farm, had run into Sis 
Angie in the parlor writing a poem which was first pub- 
lished in a New Orleans paper and copied, we know, in at 
least six other papers, a dear fugitive bit; and then had 
stumbled over Auntie Pittman from St. Louis in the 
dining room working on the book of a little musical 
comedy. This little play was called “Manette” and it is 
a tradition in the family that a fledgling, “Gus” Thomas, 
helped her with the book a bit and that Minnie Maddern 
was in the title role when this effort, which we believe 
to be the first all-American Musical Comedy, was given 
a private production in Newport. When my Mother fled 
from Auntie, through the back door and found me on 
the back porch under a honeysuckle vine writing the 
fourth page of what I confessed to be a novelette, she 
took one look at me and then remarked with a gigantic 
grin that she thought she had better be vaccinated as 
the whole family seemed to be infected with “cacoéthes 
scribendi.”” Not having met at that time with that choice 
Latin definition of the “writing itch’”—see Webster— 
which most editors will readily declare to be America’s 
most malignant malady, I had to go in and ask Auntie 
whether my mother was acclaiming the Daviess family 
or insulting us all. It was a rare laugh all of us scribes 
had beside Grandmother’s desk that morning, but I 
dropped the novelette and went shopping with my mother. 

“The Sprigged Muslin,” “The Nude,” “The Apprecia- 
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tion of Mammy Kitty,” “Herman and Dorothea,” “The 
Firebrand,” and “The Murdered Novelette” gird up into 
a very slender reed upon which to rest the burden of the 
decision to turn back from the plowshare above which 
balanced the solid weight of artistic achievement repre- 
sented by Boy Joseph and go on a chase after such a 
will-o’-the-wisp as a literary sprig of muslin. I think 
perhaps my literary change of profession can be laid to 
my racing horse ancestry. 


While I am up from the typewriter beside the window 
at Glendale I think I had better catch up with myself be- 
fore I set in to work at Belmont College in September. 

The month of August, 1905, I had adventures. The 
Nashville Art Association sent me to New York to make 
arrangements with the dealers to send down a loan exhibit 
to be held under its auspices in the Assembly Room of 
the new Carnegie Library. With me went Theodore 
Cooley, perhaps Nashville’s first genuine art patron, and 
certainly at that time the most enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing. Mr. Cooley had loaned Frederick Thomp- 
son the money with which to get out of Nashville to 
go and study in New York so that he was able later to 
produce the New York Hippodrome which students of 
the progress of America’s organization in creative arts 
have classed with the work of Walt Whitman, Thomas 
Edison, Luther Burbank and jazz music. Some day 
there must be a monument to Frederick Thompson on the 
site of the present Hippodrome. 

The night of Mr. Cooley’s arrival in New York, two 
days after my own, he took me to the Hippodrome to pay 
his interested respects to his protégé’s first fruits. We 
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found a great and excited crowd before the theater and 
the “sold-out” sign in evidence. Mr. Cooley was the 
typical Confederate Colonel, tall, broad, white and pink 
and of ultra gallant manners. With me on his arm and 
a few floridly courteous gestures he got through the 
crowd and before Mr. Thompson’s private offices. 

A hurried secretary came out to interview us after be- 
ing summoned by an office boy who had been easily over- 
awed by Mr. Cooley and sent in with his card. The 
secretary was sorry, but it would be impossible for us to 
see Mr. Thompson, because this was one of his big nights. 
He was having as his guests both the Russian and 
Japanese delegations who had just signed the Russian- 
Japanese peace treaty. Mr. Roosevelt himself had sug- 
gested to his committee for entertaining the envoys and 
ministers plenipotentiary that they take them to the Hip- 
podrome which was a new and vast American sight to be 
seen. The house was sold out and Mr. Thompson busy 
with his reception committee. Would Mr. Cooley call 
again to-morrow upon Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Cooley was making his flourishes of regret and ac- 
ceptance of the secretarial dictum when the inner office 
door was well-nigh rent asunder and Frederick himself 
catapulted himself upon Mr. Cooley’s bosom, Frederick 
with his Napoleonic forelock hanging down over his eyes, 
his handsome face in a blaze of both excitement and 
affection. Holding his friend in his strong, young arms 
he directed the amazed secretary to give Mr. Cooley those 
last two tickets in the larder, the ones he was saving 
for—well—get them for Mr. Cooley and hurry to come 
back quick and help him pilot the two Nashvillians to 
their seats before the savage warriors were led in. Trans- 
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ferring his embrace to newly-introduced me, he and 
secretary wedged us in through the standees and down 
to our places just as the band struck up “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the Peace Party were marshaled 
into the boxes on both sides of the theater. A glittering 
pageant they made. 

Then the courtesies were over and the lights were 
dimmed. The largest curtain ever made in the history of 
the amusement world went down into the earth by some 
magic process—twelve years later Fred told me the 
hoodoo of its disappearance—and revealed a scene at 
West Point when Robert E. Lee was given the chance to 
step out from before the ranks of his senior student corps 
and take his departure into the seceded South to glor- 
iously lead them to defeat. I could see Mr. Cooley’s 
nostrils quivering like those of an old war horse and his 
chest swelled. 

Next came a scene where Rebel Cavalrymen ambushed 
Yankee Artillery and a mélée of horses, men and cannon 
splashed into a gigantic pool—the most gorgeous spec- 
tacle ever attempted upon any stage by any mortal man 
before or since. Breathless we watched them splash and 
fight—then a dripping Confederate rider began to struggle 
on his horse up an embankment carrying a tattered, drip- 
ping stars and bars. Then from my side rose the elegant 
Theodore Cooley, a savage, unreconstructed Rebel once 
again and from the cavern of his heaving bosom he hurled 
forth the most blood-curdling Rebel yell ever heard North 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. And did that grim, 
aboriginal roar die away without echo? It did not. 
From all over the house it was taken up and flung to the 
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ceiling. Some occult force had gathered at least a regi- 
ment of the old Johnny Rebs under the roof built by one 
of their scions and they well-nigh raised it from its 
foundation. Once, twice, three times, they gave the Call 
of the Lost Cause until half the house was on its feet and 
all the Russian stolidity and the entire Japanese in- 
scrutability had disappeared. Then as quickly as it had 
come it and Mr. Cooley had subsided and the clash on 
the stage took up the refrain and carried on with re- 
newed dash. 

Mr. Cooley trembled until the next curtain and then he 
retired into Mr. Thompson’s waiting arms and I saw him 
no more until the last scene of the last act when he slid 
quietly into his seat beside me chewing a clove, while I 
was still staggering in mind from the monstrous vision 
which those films of two great wars superimposed one 
upon another had given me. Men fight wars physically 
and forget, while women take their cuts psychically and 
forever bear open wounds of fear. 

That was one of my white evenings. It illumined the 
night two years ago in New York when I lay twisted with 
suffering and they telephoned me that Frederick Thomp- 
son, my beloved friend, was dead. Two weeks earlier 
he had come by to see me on his way to the hospital and 
our hands had clung while consciously our eyes looked 
their last though our lips had banded plans for many 
future conclaves as author and producer. When Fred 
Thompson got to Heaven there was the greatest parade 
upon the golden paved streets held since perhaps the one 
to mark the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of the 
pageant that Christ staged with his ass and colt and 
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purple robe and multitude to play before the temple 
gates. 


The work in New York completed I hurried home to 
enter my Belmont College incarnation, but I stopped on 
the way at a rambling little house set in a garden under 
tall trees to congratulate brune Floy for having pro- 
duced Beebs, my only son, for me in my absence. I 
found her out in the yard with Beebs in a chintz-lined 
market basket beside her, tow frizzled, pink and white, 
with blue eyes set in his head at an angle of Pan-like 
beauty I have never encountered in any other mortal. 
It was upon his seventeenth day of existence that I lifted 
him in my arms; he opened his eyes into mine, saw that 
I was good and adopted me as near-mother, who to this 
seventeenth year of his life has been becoming ever 
nearer. I’m not going to get myself into trouble by 
theorizing about children of spinster spirits being 
physically produced for them by other women but 
Beebs and Goddaughter make me know things at which 
I thus delicately hint but of which I am afraid to write 
openly. 


It is August now and very hot. A letter came two 
weeks ago from Lee Shubert asking me to hurry on to 
him a one-act play I had planned with him before my 
deluge. He enclosed a nice check as a retainer. 
The feel of it in my fingers did me good, not that I am 
overly mercenary, but it seemed a finger on the hands life 
is reaching out to help me up and on. This crooked body 
has cost me ten thousand dollars in rescue fees and I 
ought to make it begin to be a paying concern—but it 
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isn’t hitting on all six cylinders yet. However, I have the 
playlet sketched in. 

My editor writes to know when there will be enough 
poems for a volume. How do I know there ever will be 
another poem? They all seem to have run to cover in 
some dense plantation of my mind along with those oaths 
my anger uses in my brain storms. Is it possible that 
my departing pain is taking my white magic with it under 
the impression that I no longer need it? 


I am glad of those two years at Belmont College. In 
sO many incarnations I have been student that it is just 
as well that I see the seamy, instructor side of the picture. 
I liked to teach. The first year I gave freely and my 
depletion, in which no words or plots or characters 
crowded themselves off my typewriter, made me realize 
with great disappointment that I was letting my pool be 
drained and producing no literature. 

Real teachers face a bitter quandary—how shall they 
keep filled up to the point of supplying the hundreds of 
pipe lines sucking at their depths? How shall they pro- 
portion the outgo to the intake and keep enough re- 
serve supply to safeguard their lives? Especially as in 
most cases the outgo is not rewarded with enough gold to 
purchase even printed page refreshment to say nothing of 
the precious waters of leisure and the opportunities to 
seek out and feed upon the beauty of the world’s creative 
masterpieces of food, shelter, romance, and altar-fires! 

Our children-students are going to be nourished by their 
instructors with just what we make them able to fill 
themselves for forthgiving. If a man sends his child to 
be taught by man or a woman who is getting two thou- 
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sand dollars a year to teach fifty children—that is, forty 
dollars per child per year—and then pays his chauffeur 
a hundred dollars per month with board, exactly three 
hundred times as much as he pays the teacher, which is 
his favorite child, the automobile or small son or daugh- 
ter? Woodrow Wilson, in my humble opinion, failed to 
free the world at Paris because as a teacher he had been 
forced to guard his pool so that when his supreme moment 
came he could not Jet his vast expanse of healing knowl- 
edge flow through enough individual pipes to inspire for 
him great enough majorities. The Divine floods were 
there and angry to be loosed, but his carefully built 
Princetonian dam held and his irrigating pipes went dry. 
When God opens the Wilson sluice gates the deluge will 
overwhelm the Anti-Christ. Bah to Belmont! 

On a spring day Miss Hood asked me to go out on the 
campus and find a gentleman by the name of Porter, with 
whose daughter she had been having some kind of vexing 
misunderstanding, and soothe him a bit while she did the 
same to the daughter. I found a perplexed and harassed 
parental soul into which I piped some comforting 
generalities on the subject of the feminine human young. 
He asked me to go down town to luncheon with him and 
I had to refuse because of a sketch class. We parted 
embryonic friends, and I see him now looking back at 
me wistfully as he went down the steps. That evening 
Miss Hood asked me how I liked O. Henry. How was I 
to know a Mr. Porter was the short-story Master? I’m 
glad I didn’t know who he was that day and that I liked 
Sidney Porter. Across fifteen years I blast that sketch 
class. He was indeed a gentle soul meet for trans- 
planting. 
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Peering still further back into the Belmont College 
records [ am met with this gigantic fact—that the greasy 
food and life, without riding or dancing or any other 
form of rioting, packed upon my slim boned body near 
onto two hundred pounds of perfectly sound and solid 
flesh. It was a tragedy whose reversing is a star bit in 
the last of this reel. 

Was I content in these busy years? I was not. A 
spark was smoking and smoldering in my soul which 
was being continually fed blasts of air by The Round 
Table, which held its Saturday afternoon meetings around 
the tables of its members with entire regularity; around 
tea tables so groaningly loaded that Lal, our writer wag, 
periodically offered a resolution to change our name to 
The Knife and Fork Club. But before we ate or imbibed 
we read to each other stories and more stories, the more 
the merrier, and each meeting I was able to wedge in a 
few paragraphs, to obtain thereby at least a small shot 
of praise to give me momentum to carry me through the 
week’s grub-staking at Belmont. Praise was the narcotic 
in which The Round Table specialized and we handed it 
about as freely as the tea cups. 

Then came a day—then came a day! 

It happened before boon critic Lib’s hearthstone and 
the shock of it abides with her. We had been welcomed 
and seated before the blaze in brocaded and silken 
cushioned chairs by gentle, ultra comfortable, loving and 
lovable Mrs. Morrow and the perfume of hot rolls and the 
aroma of roasting oysters was in the air as brune Floy, in 
her softly slurring voice, read us her story offering of the 
week. It was a good story and is to this day where Floy 
keeps it in her archives—as good a story as “Pigs is Pigs” 


‘ 
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and it will yet make its way out; but the piffling, niggled 
way she had done it in her praise-fostered amateurishness 
so outraged my trained sense of technique in general that 
the flames within burst my furnace eo and simply 
licked up brune Floy. 

My burning words were the first of a critical nature 
uttered—in the two years of its existence—by any mem- 
ber of The Round Table to a fellow member and they 
went to the heads of the entire assemblage. After I 
had said about half my say, all of the others burst in 
with their reactions against that particular story and 
long pent-up objections to everything brune Floy had ever 
written. They plucked her well and would perhaps have 
been plucking her yet if Mrs. Morrow had not sent in the 
oysters and rolls. Hostess Lib, embarrassed to tears at 
the outrage going on in her home, poured tea upon our 
troubled waters. And did brune Floy gulp her tea and 
swallow her oysters down past full-throated sobs at our 
lack of mercy upon her? She did not. Her dark eyes 
blazed like newly cut topazes, there was cardinal in her 
creamy cheeks and I came near being unable to eat my 
oysters because of her shrewd questions as to how I had 
arrived at my critical conclusions about her story, some 
of which she gratefully admitted as just and some of 
which she skillfully challenged. That afternoon “a 
pleasant time was had by all” and we were off, for all 
times to prune as well as praise. 

That was a great day and it set us a pace which we 
all keep. I have a delicious quiver of fear when I think 
of Lal’s promise to read the completed manuscript of 
this book. When we were fellow students at the Peabody 
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College I saw Lal dissect a frog for her class in biology. 
With Lal only the fittest survive. 

At last I could no longer suppress the urge to write and 
at Christmas, for the holidays, I returned to Glendale to 
write an adolescent serial which had been seething for a 
half year. I finished it the day before New Year’s Day 
and came back that afternoon to Belmont to get ready 
for the return of my class. 

That New Year’s Eve I stood at my crossroads and 
nobody had smeared radium on a sign-post for me. I 
had to peer up and down and back and across and then 
start out alone—perhaps on the wrong trail; I did not 
know. One way I looked I saw myself as a teacher, 
traveling a broad easy road which led through fruitful 
and pleasant valleys with only gentle hill slopes and no 
rugged steeps. As an instructor I knew, without any 
undue pride, I had made tremendously good. Miss 
Heron had promised me a large salary and a studio large 
enough to hold half the school with a percentage on 
every fee of every pupil over the guaranteed amount. It 
spelt big business. I liked to teach and I knew that the 
sympathetic handling of young and new-fledged souls 
was God’s own work and I felt that I could do it to both 
His and my glory, better and better as the days passed 
me on into a rich maturity. 

It was a safe road and a sane road, the dignified road, 
with salaams and honors and cherishings and purples and 
fine linens and young love tributes to keep me young— 
but I turned my back upon it and vowed myself to the 
rocky high path along whose roughness I could see hardly 
a step before me, certainly no farther than, for the 
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present, a dependent, poverty-stricken shelter out at old 
Glendale, into which I would take with me my world’s 
jeers, as thus, for a second time, proving myself a quit- 
ter. But as the bells rang in 1907 a ray of cold moon- 
light fell across the manuscript of my juvenile, which 
was later to lead me to my Ephesus, and I rose and took 
it into my arms with the gesture a mother makes in fend- 
ing her first-born, and as I stood beside the window up 
there in Fidelity Hall, which looked out over the sleep- 
ing city, I vowed to give my life to that story and those 
which came after it, no matter what hunger and thirst 
and hurt and suffering producing them should bring me. 
I’ve kept that vow. Yet, perhaps when I turned my back 
on my flesh and blood school girls, though I thought I 
was choosing the high road, I chose the low—who knows? 

It was hard to hand in my resignation but the indignant 
letter I received from my employers would get me a 
School of Art to experiment upon almost any time or any 
place to this day. 

The next day I went down to his office to tell Uncle 
Jo that I had decided to have him grub-stake me for a 
gold search out into the writer’s country, about which 
little was known except the trails are blind and the hills 
steep and rough and the chances for a strike about a 
million to one. I found him at work on a budget for a 
big bishop’s trip to China while the bishop hovered over 
him recounting the most delightful human interest stuff 
about unhuman China and I had to make my demand of 
Uncle Jo on the wing. I whispered mere facts to him as 
he made figures for the Dignitary. 

“Of course you can make good at writing if you think 
you can. Come on home and try it out? ‘There is 
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plenty of food and fuel and room and you can have as 
much money as we can scrape up,” he answered me with 
his eye on a split of Chinese yen. Uncle Jo is like that 
even unto this day. 

As I had planned so I accomplished. June found me 
back at old Glendale, entirely free from debt but with 
less than six dollars in my pocket this time and an open 
road ahead of me. I had again changed my objective 
and had made a two-year detour but I had collected some 
wisdom along the path and now I knew that I must strip 
for the home stretch; which I did literally. I got into an 
old pongee smock, which I had diced off of ’Zander, in 
canto first, and worn threadbare in the studio in Paris, 
and sat down before the typewriter to chart out a path for 
myself into my wilderness. 

For six months I wrote twelve juvenile stories in the 
first fifteen days of each month and sold every one of 
them to Sunday School papers: that is, I wrote one 
hundred and thirty thousand words and got three hundred 
dollars for them, less than a third of a cent a word—they 
were worth it, I judge. Those first two weeks per month 
were my Leah days and they made the Rachel half month, 
in which I wrote for what I considered my mental peers 
—with the intention of having The Century Company 
present the masterpiece to them—all the more beautiful. 

And they were full days. Besides my primary proposi- 
tion to myself to become a first-water, gold-set author in 
a year’s time, I had added the corollary that I should 
discard sixty pounds of unnecessary flesh, which I felt to 
be a handicap to my race. I did it; but at hungry times 
I bet both ways on myself. I give my day’s schedule and 
let it speak for itself. It will bring tears to the eyes of 
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the fleshly sophisticated like Irvin Cobb and Fannie 
Hurst. 

At seven o’clock I stepped out of my bed and onto the 
back porch behind a thick grapevine screen, where I 
poured over myself a bucket of icy water just pumped 
by yellow Maxie from the cistern, letting the overflow 
water the vine as it ran down. After a rough toweling 
I set ’em up for ten minutes, got into the fewest possible 
clothes and got outside of a cupful of cracked wheat or 
oatmeal, as much fruit as I wanted of any kind I could 
get, except bananas which I wanted most of all, and sat 
down before the typewriter, with Little Auntie’s wail of 
loneliness and alarm for my “starvation” sounding in my 
ears. 

At one o’clock I finished a story, enveloped and stamped 
it, trotted or rather jogged a mile across the wheat field 
to give it to the interurban conductor to mail for me, 
back a mile to the side porch where Little Auntie and 
yellow Maxie had my dinner ready for me. On the 
plate was a kitchen spoonful of snap beans upon which 
rested a two-inch strip of boiled bacon a quarter of an 
inch thick, a large spread of okra or peas or cabbage, or 
all of them, and a small corn pone. On a salad plate 
was a huge ripe tomato with a fluff of mayonnaise above 
and a ruche of lettuce below. That was ali—positively 
and determinedly and painfully all. To the corner of the 
table Little Auntie drew her chair and Maxie served her 
a tiny miniature of my meal, with a ravishing baked 
potato added. 

From this ceremonial of food we departed to work in 
the garden. The garden chores all finished, Little Auntie 
stood at the cedar rail bars and saw me jog across the 
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wheat field for five times, rounding out my daily five 
miles. 

I held high converse with myself along that winding 
path and laid wide plans and deep plots. I usually timed 
my last round so as to meet Uncle Jo at the bars and come 
home with him, walking along humanly and in deep com- 
munion as we watched the sun sink down over Paradise 
Ridge. Then came a bowl of cold vegetables, lettuce, 
even a crisp, young onion—I confess it—over which was 
poured a cup of cottage cheese; a twilight walk down on 
the creek or back over the field to shake it all down; 
another pour of icy water and the rough toweling; and to 
bed by nine. A brimming day! In five months I had 
lost my sixty pounds and was once more slim and sleek. 
It can be done—three times I have done it and must do 
it once more. I fall off but to rise again and fall yet 
again. These tiresome bodily-personal sentences are 
composed of kind words for a particularly large class of 
all classes to assure them that they can reduce both them- 
selves and their class and they must do it. They under- 
stand. The formula was ground out at the cost of much 
hard and hardening work, and I must put it in radium 
letters, so that he who reads will run—five miles a day. 

In my own fifteen days of each month I wrote story 
after story for the Century Magazine which they failed 
regularly to recognize as their own, as did also Harper’s, 
Scribner’s and the rest, but which my colleagues of The 
Round Table began to slightly approve and a few other 
editorial critics take notice of in the form of more letters 
more or less on the order of the ones bestowed upon me 
the summer before by Mr. Dreiser and Mr. Vance. I 
just could not seem to write a grown-up story with teeth 
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in its head—“teethers” were easy work. What was I 
to do? Again I was at a crossroads. 

Then the juvenile story to which I had made my lit- 
erary vows at Belmont on New Year’s Eve came to my 
rescue in early September dragging an editor for adults 
behind it. I had sent it to a proposed new magazine of 
which somebody had given me the prospectus, in which 
I found the plans for a department for stories about 
children for grown-ups, and was awaiting news of it with 
deep anxiety. 

On Thursday I had been walking across the wheat 
field, which was now harvest high, and somehow my soul 
seemed to have been faring out of my body seeking 
recognition somewhere for my story from men and 
women, lovers all. I seemed to be asking a definite re- 
sponse from some definite person rather than making any 
prayers to the entire American editorial intelligentsia. I 
was suffering with a pain which I found that nothing 
would negate. I was against a stone wall and somehow I 
must chisel through. All my other obstacles had been 
hedges and hurdles and streams with bridges to cross, but 
this was solid masonry against which I had been beating 
my wings until they hung limp and unable to raise me. 
Then as the twilight came over both the hills and my 
pleading soul, suddenly I found my wings stiffening and 
beginning to soar again with me. I had beaten down that 
wall and I knew it. Something or somebody had brought 
the news to me out of the ether that I had made a con- 
nection with a live wire some place. To this day I 
marvel at that wireless message, which I accepted out 
there in that wheat field all by myself with such faith. 

Three days later—time for a physical trip from New 
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York to Nashville—I met Uncle Jo at the bars, bringing 
a letter for me, which was the most portentous document 
ever thus far handed into my life—the physical trans- 
cription of the message of success I had got by psychic 
wireless the Thursday before and so dated. 

It was a letter from the editor of the projected 
magazine which told me that it was not to be founded at 
that time, but that he had taken the liberty of showing my 
story to the editor of one of the leading juvenile 
magazines and that he would communicate with me 
directly about it. From that point the Unknown went 
on to tell me that I was treating child life from a natural- 
istic point of view which seemed to him most valuable and 
unusual and that he hoped I would write an adult novel 
in which I would build a simple young love story with 
a back and foreground of my ‘“‘portentous and delicious 
children all grouped around some kind of basic human 
theme.” 

With the electric crackle of those ink-on-paper words 
was lighted the fire whose residue was my first novel. 
I saw it as a whole as I trailed after Uncle Jo along the 
path. Always I seemed to be a loaded gun which re- 
quires a spark to make it take fire toward an objective. 
The writing spark had been lighted in the female lodge 
of The Round Table. However, it seems that I needed 
the blast from a masculine furnace to heat the mass 
sufficiently to enable the hammer of my brain to anneal 
red hot thoughts and words, which must be done before a 
story tempered enough to be valuable is produced. 

The inflaming letter went on to state that the writer 
had accepted the editorship of a large trade paper but 
that he would be glad to read any manuscript of mine 
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upon which I thought his humble criticism would be help- 
ful; that he had great hopes of me and would like to lend 
me an applauding hand for the sake of the cause of Amer- 
ican Letters. The communication was signed—Preston 
—with another name before it and still another after. 
I have that letter and no matter what happens I am go- 
ing to keep it. 

And to make matters still better, Uncle Jo discovered 
in his pocket the letter from the Youth’s Magazine offer- 
ing me three hundred dollars for the serial rights of the 
juvenile story “to which Mr. Preston had called their 
attention.” Thus my first long story had come into my 
life bringing its food and shelter—and afterwards I found 
love and religion with it. 

At the home bars, with my letter in my hand, I turned 
back and again went across the twilight field to be alone. 
I did not go wild as I had done over in Paris on the 
Boule Miche the day Boy Joseph had been accepted. I 
went responsible. And before I turned back home “Miss 
Selina Lue and her Soap Box Babies” were just as much 
alive as they are to-day between the covers of around 
and about a hundred thousand volumes in the libraries 
of my native land. 

The basic theme of Miss Selina Lue blazed up from the 
echo in my mind’s ear of a laugh which Anne’s husband, 
Guilford and I had had one night before dinner. I had 
had Anne’s rosebud baby, Trevania, on my lap, warming 
her pink toes by the blazing log fire in behind the brass 
fender in the living room and Guilford had handed me, 
with his before-dinner cocktail, a compliment which had 
been tendered me exactly ninety-nine thousand and 
ninety-nine times. To wit: 
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“Miss Maria, you ought to have a dozen children of 
your own.” 

The observation is race-basal enough; it’s the blow that 
the parental normal strikes at the celibate abnormal. 
So, from a reaction to it was born my first theme for 
my first novel and the themes for all the others have 
come in just some such manner. 

I crave a pardon for these paragraphs of shop writing, 
but I have so often been asked to tell just how books 
“come” that I’d like to materialize an answer in black 
and white against the times the question comes again. 

Thus it was of a late September day I sat down to a 
perfectly clean typewriter with a brand-new ribbon, a 
mound of snow white paper beside me, and began un- 
wrapping the psychic veil from around Miss Selina Lue 
and her foster babies page by page. It was pure and 
unadulterated joy that prostrated me each day to the 
danger point but from which the strength, gained by 
garden work and fasting, each morning picked me up. 
I was an-hungered when I wrote my first novel! 

How did I do it? I don’t know! I had no method 
and I had no thought of style. I simply saw my humble 
heroine going in and around The Bluff grocery and up 
and down the street, and I went with her as a reporter. 
I saw her walk in and out of her neighbors’ homes and 
catastrophes and joys and sorrows and what she felt I 
felt and, as she sensed the mental and moral processes 
of the others in her world, I sensed them. As to plot— 
that came of itself, as the theme had done, a nice, simple 
plot on which to string my new-found friends, twisted up 
out of good reliable old prodigal-son and homestead- 
mortgage threads, knotted and unraveled as needed. 
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All plots are old. It is the knotting and unknotting of 
their threads that is individual. 

Then as I wrote I had no consciousness of using words 
or typewriter or paper and when I came to, in near five 
hours, I had about seven pages filled with black words, 
that I could touch and pick up; also a little settlement 
of people of my own creating who were just as real to 
me as brune Floy and her son Beebs and Nina and 
Leonora over in Nashville, whom I knew were there but 
I couldn’t exactly touch that minute. And to this day 
my friends down on The Bluff abide with me and my 
astral often goes a-visiting them. In the dark of suffer- 
ing I have reached out my astral hand to Miss Selina 
Lue just as I have reached out my real, drawing, suffer- 
ing fingers to Housemother Bernice, and have got the 
same tender, soothing response, one physical and the 
other psychic. 

Each day it was with regret that I quit my day’s work 
with Miss Selina Lue and came astralling back to Glen- 
dale and it was with eagerness that I sat down each morn- 
ing at the typewriter, which was the vehicle I used to 
carry me back to Miss Selina Lue at The Bluff more 
swiftly than any automobile or airplane has yet been 
built to race. 

That autumn went like the wind as I lived my double 
life, one at home and one over at The Bluff with Miss 
Selina Lue. Thanksgiving was approaching when 
suddenly I found that I had told all I had to tell about 
my Bluff friends and that they were one and all fixed 
to live happily ever after. The final knot was tied. 
There was nothing more to write about them and I 
didn’t try to make up anything. I quit. 
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Then I made a feast and called in The Round Table 
the day before Thanksgiving, on which day my natal an- 
niversary happened to fall, and took them all over to the 
astral bluff with me to introduce Miss Selina Lue, my 
brain friend, to them. Did she make a hit with them? 
She did. To this day she is one of us and no other 
heroine I have led to them has attained the place in 
their affections which she holds. All of my astral women 
heroines are made to stand heel to heel, back to back to 
Miss Selina Lue and none of them seem quite as tall as 
she—none I fear ever will. 

That was a day! That was a day! 

Radium! 

In Canto II of the reel of Seven Times Five I see that 
for the first time in my life I assembled my own house- 
hold goods; and as I look at them I see that the result in 
that Studio down in Nashville was distinctly good. Still 
it would have been hard to go wrong with the treasures 
of about six generations which I had only to have polished 
and to arrange one against another. And I see that it 
did not fill in that open chasm of home-craving I had 
had in my heart since the Cottage. For me the structure 
of a home must rest on loam and have a mud scraper on 
the first step at both back and front door. Sweetbriar 
Farm was yet to come. 

Of food I had much too much and was forced to 
torture myself with much too little. 

In the Canto of my adjustment from the abnormality 
of foreign student life into the normal home work world 
I suffered perhaps as abundantly as at any other period 
of my life, but I have had to tell its complexities as I 
went along, so interwoven were they with the chronicle. 
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The only new emotion I experienced was debt reaction. 
Debt anxiety is valuable as long as it drives, but let the 
lash fall often enough to make a callosity and it becomes 
deadly. I must star the joy I felt when I paid Cousin 
Jo the last twenty-five dollars of the five hundred he had 
lent me. I drank two chocolate ice-cream sodas that 
very hour. 

I find that from my thirty-second year to my thirty- 
fifth my sex field lay absolutely fallow. From the 
moment the Dahomey King stepped between the Marquis 
and me, as France faded out of my life, to the last 
moment of that Thanksgiving Eve out at Glendale, which 
finished my thirty-fifth year, no man had pierced my sex 
consciousness aS a masculine human being. My heart 
often went erranting back to that trip from Paris to 
Calais on which I beheld in the moonlight the prison of 
brave Jeanne of the Voices and wept against the sleeve 
of the Marquis. I wonder why I was taken up into a 
high mount and shown a man who was the production of 
centuries of evolved social life and then made to turn 
back and to come home to the rough-hewn world of the 
American wilderness! 

My religious reactions repeated and repeated them- 
selves in their gropings. Yes, I knew God and the 
Mediator were there, but I still couldn’t get across to 
Them. 

With Miss Selina Lue in cold type before me, I end my 
Idyl of Seven Times Five. 


VI 
THE SONNET REEL 


SEVEN TIMES SIX ARE FORTY-TWO 


Y first official act in the reel of Seven Times 
M Six was to sentence myself to a month’s hard 

labor and then sit down to work out the decree 
—to copy my glee of Selina Lue. If my place in Amer- 
ican Letters must be won by copying another one of my 
books I will seek to be enrolled in the annals of the 
Guild of Lady Bricklayers and let it go at that—and 
yet an editor saw past the illiteracy of my wierd spelling. 

However, The Century Company failed me in present- 
ing Miss Selina Lue to the reading public. After I had 
finished out my sentence and sentences and the nice 
white and black, seemingly perfect copy of Miss Selina 
Lue lay on a stool beside my typewriter, I wrote The 
Century Company a nice, long letter, in which I 
chattingly told them how I had enjoyed writing this little 
book for them and fired it at them, only not directly. 
I relayed it by way of Mr. Preston’s office, letter and all, 
letter unsealed and laid dramatically on the bosom of the 
book whose snowiness was only marred by the title in 
tall letters. 

And I was not so bold as the above act makes me seem, 
for through the autumn days of my ecstatic laborings with 
Miss Selina Lue, occasional encouraging letters had come 
to me from Mr. Preston which I had answered with great 
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joy, enthusing to beyond what I now know to be a decent 
limit about my newly created Bluff friends. In his last 
letter he had asked me to send the manuscript direct 
to him and let him lead it by the hand to The Century 
Company, whose editorial staff he knew well and had 
known long. This request I graciously granted, and then 
turned in to clean up the garden for the first sprouting 
of the first spring flowers. 

Into the chasm of anxiety about the acceptance of 
the book by The Century Company I flung the garden 
just as I had flung the photographs into the like situa- 
tion in Paris while I waited to hear how Boy Joseph 
was to fare with the jury of selection of the Salon des 
Beaux Arts. 

Then came a day—Saturday! 

Uncle Jo came home to early dinner and brought a 
telegram from Mr. Preston—such a telegram as I am 
sure had never crackled over the wires from Nashville to 
New York before. He loved Miss Selina Lue and her 
Babies and took about two hundred expensive electric 
words to tell me about it. Those were the two hundred 
golden words of my life and I only refrain from reproduc- 
ing them—my memory could rattle them off with no 
trouble—from a sense of modesty at their raptures. I 
wonder if things like that happen to other authors? Or 
I wonder if they feel like I did out there under the old 
honey locusts—I hope so! I’ll wager that Kathleen 
Norris does and Mrs. Gerould doesn’t. I have never seen 
Mrs. Gerould. 

And that smudged and worn telegram was what helped 
me to bear up under the politely formal notice from The 
Century Company, denying and repudiating and dis- 
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inheriting their own, which came ten days later. I looked 
first at Mr. Preston’s telegram and then at the manuscript 
package and the note and felt that somewhere wires 
were tangled if anybody failed to love Miss Selina Lue. 
Reluctantly I unboxed my dear spinster and her babies 
to see if there could be some kind of mistake, and found 
instead of a mistake a note from Preston, saying that 
now that I had tried out the “old-liners” he wanted me to 
send it right on to a real “live-wire’’ publisher, the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company in Indianapolis. 

As he commanded I performed and went calmly back 
to my garden work from which I was summoned in about 
two weeks by a telegram to go into town and meet, at 
Aunt Susie’s, perfectly delightful, Hewitt Hanson How- 
land from the Bobbs-Merrill Company to talk about the 
matter of publishing Miss Selina Lue. That was a great 
day on which boon critic Lib and Sophonisba and Floy 
and I sat at Aunt Susie’s table for mid-day dinner with 
Mr. Howland—the whole family also being present to 
the number of eighteen strangers to meet the strange 
editor and for whose admiring entertainment he was 
fully capable—and were initiated by him into the making 
of an author. It was my first encounter with the wild 
animal known as Editor. It was a wonder I was not 
dumb before Mr. Howland, but I don’t think I was, 
though when Uncle Jo asked me what sort of terms he 
had offered me I came to, to the fact that we had talked 
mostly about the book and its prospects and exploita- 
tion and manufacture and not at all about the amount of 
golden lucre I was to get out of the final deal. That 
came in a letter the next week. 

My fifth book with The Bobbs-Merrill Company was 
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a best seller and when I slipped away from them to other 
publishers for I don’t know that I have done any better 
for myself. Certainly I have never had such good sport 
in publishing another book as I had with my first; the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company sees that the young author gets 
all the fun of watching the wheels of that first book go 
round. Mr. Howland writes you delightful letters that 
have a way of drawing out responses from even the most 
timid that can go into the sheets of personalities he sends 
out broadcast to the newspapers, Mr. Chambers sends 
you carbon copies of the blurbs and jokes over them with 
you, Mr. Curtis sends you proofs of the gloriously 
gilded jackets, and from Mr. Bobbs you hear never a 
word. 

Then after the book is well started they ask you to 
come up to Indianapolis to make you a party and let you 
see Mr. Bobbs for a few moments. I went. After an 
allotted two and a half awed minutes with Mr. Bobbs, as 
a restorative, Mr. Howland bestowed an hour with 
James Whitcomb Riley upon me and it is one of 
the treasure hours of my life. The Hoosier Bard was 
winsome and gallant and prodigious fun. He indicated a 
desire to have me dine with him that night, but Mr. How- 
land was taking me in for dinner with his next door 
neighbors who happened to be Governor and Mrs. Thomas 
Marshall who had summoned Mr. and Mrs. Meredith 
Nicholson to welcome me into the sacred and much 
advertised circle of Indianapolis literati. 

Meredith Nicholson is impressive and if he keeps on 
writing better and better books, at the rate he is doing 
them, Indianapolis can give Booth Tarkington an oc- 
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casional rest as leading author and let Mr. Nicholson 
cross step in the spot light. 

And that Thomas Marshall! He is a perfect dear, 
with quaint, droll human-nature flashes that seem to 
come back along a private wire to him from Abraham 
Lincoln. He was delighted that I was the great grand- 
niece of old Pioneer-Lawyer Jo Daviess, after whom the 
county in which Indianapolis is located is named, and we 
had a great historical pow-wow. His wife is a fit mate 
for him and that is saying a lot for her. Her hospitality 
was of the simple, hearty, sturdy, beautiful, garden 
variety, rooted in the traditions of real American gentle 
living. 

When The Century Company at last recognized me to 
receive me into my own, Mr. Ellsworth, who was then 
holding down the editorial throne, built up by that Prince 
of American Letters, Richard Watson Gilder, gave me a 
very stately dinner party of welcome at which the guests 
were shining lights connected with the many different 
departments of The Century Company, as well as inter- 
estingly dynamic Robert Stirling Yard, then editor of 
Century Magazine, with whom I was well pleased be- 
cause he was publishing a story of mine in his current 
issue and had featured my name with Maeterlinck’s on 
the cover. It was a great occasion for me! 

In the office den of the Century Magazine, where Mr. 
Yard labored ever in the shadow of Richard Watson 
Gilder, I found something that warmed the cockles of 
my Tennessee heart—a hand-copied poem framed with a 
tiny cotton bole and a sprig of Bitter Sweet and signed 
Will Allen Dromgoole, which is the signature of Ten- 
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nessee’s Woman Poet Laureate, who pipes a brave note. 

Later when I restlessly wandered over to the Harper 
Brothers’ fold they had Elizabeth Jordan, then one of 
their editors, assemble a luncheon party in my honor 
at the Ritz which consisted of about two-thirds Frances 
Hodgson Burnett and the rest Fannie Hurst, Kate 
Langley Bocher, dandy Elizabeth herself and other de- 
lightful women. Of course, to sit at the table with the 
mother of Cedric, Lord Fauntleroy—shades of my own 
lost Paris Ceddie—next to her in fact, was a glorious 
sensation for a literary climber. The sparkle of her 
kind and very young eyes was intriguing beyond belief, 
and Fannie Hurst’s broad-gage heartiness and Kate 
Langley Bocher’s exclusive-gage, F. F. V. daintiness only 
threw it into clearer relief. I enjoyed both those parties, 
but they were as sparkling Apollinaris water unto mint 
juleps compared with my infare at Thomas Marshall’s 
house out in Indianapolis, under the guardianship of Mr. 
Howland of Bobbs-Merrill. 

And the joy-returns from that first book of mine were 
not all from Indianapolis, for my own home town rose up 
as one and did for me kindly. That prophet being 
without honor in his own country does not always hold 
good, though the Nashville book-sellers were sure it was 
going to hold in my case and all together bought about 
fifty-five copies of ‘““Miss Selina Lue” in advance. They 
sold out before noon and then the telegraph wires got 
hot between Indianapolis and Nashviile and they shipped 
them down by the wholesale and sold them out as fast 
as they came in. And with every sale I think the book 
clerks must have guaranteed a five minutes’ telephone 
talk with me. For a solid week I stood at the telephone, 
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I had no desk instrument in those days, and told people 
how I did it. Little Auntie sat on the steps at my 
feet and gurgled with joy at the riot and she kept the 
names of the telephoners in a book to show to Uncle Jo 
and Aunt Susie and family friends. 

Then my friends gave parties for Miss Selina Lue and 
me and more parties. Mr. and Mrs. Tillman’s welcome 
to Miss Selina Lue was one of the carousals of my life. 
A whole roasted pig, with an apple in its mouth, sat on 
its well browned haunches at one end of the table, with 
a huge crisped-skin turkey that lay on its back with 
complacently folded legs and wings held the place of 
honor at the other, and I sat in between. 

Yes, Nashville liked Miss Selina Lue. A girl, who 
had finished fitting a skirt on to me in one of the depart- 
ment stores, closed her arms tenderly around my waist 
while she was still on her knees and said: 

“T just must hug you for Miss Selina Lue. My sister 
lost her baby last month and she had been crying every 
night. Last week I gave her Miss Selina Lue and I 
heard her laugh about daylight the first night and now 
she goes to sleep with the book under her pillow.” 

Bebe Baxter, Leonora’s youngest, then a shrewd six 
years, came all the way to Glendale to ask me if I got 
as much money for writing “it” as I did for writing 
“Constantinople” and expressed doubt when I answered 
in the affirmative. 

Many joys like that came to me from my home folks 
and a lot more came by letter from out in the world 
where Miss Selina seemed to be junketing about making 
friends for both of us. 

A letter came from Elinore, lost since my College 
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days, with news and a message from Rob, a regular rah- 
rah-message. 

A very tender letter came from Etta of The Hill School, 
and also a glorious one from Ellice, as well as an extremely 
gratified missive from the Doctor. 

Little Sallie wrote me from New York and said my 
paper babies were almost as cunning as her blood and 
bone ones, while Pal’s congratulations were well-nigh in- 
articulate with pride in me. 

D. Bowman made a party for me up in Louisville and 
we had a great time over the book, for Bennie Dobbs of 
the Bluff was very like unto D. at seven-thirty of his 
young life. Sue Kirk was there and our lines fairly 
crackled in reunion. 

While I was in Louisville Sis Annie had a gathering of 
the family clans for me at her apartment and they all 
sat around her fire and praised and petted me until my 
very soul swaggered and strutted pompously. 

Auntie Pittman was in Louisville for consultation with 
her old friend Henry Watterson about writing some 
articles for the newspapers from the data they had 
collected about Nancy Hanks, during the time twenty 
years earlier when they were hunting the facts about 
Nancy and Thomas and the paternity of Abraham. She 
and “Marse Henry” told me all about the research and 
what they had unearthed and thus put in my heart and 
mind the germ that was to grow into “The Matrix,” my 
novel about the beautiful and slandered Nancy. 

Also during that visit to Louisville I met Alice Hegan 
Rice, her husband, Poet Cale, and Fannie Macaulay. In 
her “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” Mrs. Rice gave 
us an American classic and she herself is just as much of 
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a classic as green corn or a magnolia blossom, while Mrs. 
Macaulay “The Lady of the Decoration” is a pippin— 
apple I mean—she is tart and sweet. Cale Rice is the 
“Kentucky Cardinal” which sings over field and orchard 
and grove. When I grew afraid I’d never gnaw the 
chain which tied me to this chair, I pondered over which 
ones of my writing world would come to me in the slow- 
going years and I knew that Alice Hegan Rice would 
come if I called. 

Then, neither last nor least, a letter came out of the 
West from Jamy of the Lyric Reel of Seven Times Two. 
It was a dear letter with a loving tribute in it to my 
Mother and it gave me a strange reaction. Somehow 
through all the joy over the little book I had not had 
the terrible longing to get the news of it to my Mother 
that I had had to let her know about my Boy Joseph, 
but when I read Jamy’s letter I seemed to feel that she 
had got across to me with her joy and pride in me. 
Mother had really loved Jamy and he had loved her. 
Did she read that letter of acclaim about the book from 
him to me over my shoulder? 

I have registered many of the joys of authorship but 
there is also a terrific strain. In producing a book I have 
two great primary reactions. One is the deadly restless- 
ness and nervous anxiety I feel while I am evolving a 
theme, trying it out on my solar plexus and fitting it 
around the elements of a plot, which I mentally knit up 
and ravel out and tear apart and sew together again as I 
rove around over field and dale and up and down road 
and street. It is a species of agony. The other is a 
queer psychic questing for readers for the completed 
book which my soul undertakes, a going out and crying 
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for friends in the ether for my astral children. I lie for 
hours hunting the thought-world for responses to these 
brain-folk of mine and at times I seem to get them. I 
seem to be making friends in advance for them, just as 
the salesmen of the publishing houses make friends for 
the actual book after its manufacture; and it is exhaust- 
ing beyond belief. For my strong books I have felt the 
return waves strongly and for my weak books none at all. 
I dread putting my books to that test and yet sooner 
or later I do it, whether I will to do it or not. I wonder! 
I wonder! 

Further, life was not all a pageant of author rejoicings 
for Mr. Howland had warned me that the time to write 
a second book was while the first book was going well, 
and I was hard and joyfully at it; also out of my pasta 
vow, which Anne and I had taken upon ourselves with 
our hands on volumes of John Stuart Mill and Olive 
Schreiner, to “do something” about the to-be-a-woman 
question, had reached and laid hands upon me. In be- 
tween my séances with the new book I began to read all I 
could find to read about the Woman Suffrage movement 
in my native land and then to rage over it all with Anne. 
We boiled up and simmered down only to boil again, 
but the ripened time was slow in coming. We didn’t 
know exactly what to do until Ida Clyde Clarke came 
back from New York with a message from Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw. The message came in one word: 

“Organize!” 

Ida Clyde Clarke is composed of a yeast virus which 
makes everything with which she comes in contact seethe, 
and she immediately made me rise up and run out of my 
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pan—and organize. I was the guest of honor at a meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Press and Authors’ Club, on account 
of my latest book, and in the assembly I found Mrs. 
Allen, a veteran suffragist who was in the throes of try- 
ing to organize a Suffrage League in Memphis. I prom- 
ised her a gathering of friends for the next morning at the 
Tulane Hotel, to at least talk Woman Suffrage. 

Some day I am going to have a tablet put in the wall 
of the Tulane Hotel right over in the corner of the back 
parlor, where we Suffrage Pioneers met and took our vows 
for the rocky lane that was long in turning. There were 
only seven of us but we were hand-picked for faithfulness 
and we all stuck by to the finish. I can at least record 
the names here in black type on white paper which may 
or may not get them any further. They are Willie 
Richardson Williams, Louise Baxter, Amelia Territt, 
Libbie Lutterell Morrow, Ida Clyde Clarke, Maria 
Thompson Daviess, and Anne Dallas Dudley. The last 
but never least arrived with sleep scarce fled from her 
eyes, for she had been at a ball the night before, and 
from only about her fourth hour of slumber summoned 
by me to come and stand by our convictions. Small, 
rosebud Trevania trailed at her skirts and Anne was so 
weak and hazy from sleep that we elected her President of 
the Nashville Equal Suffrage League, then about five 
minutes old, with a protest from her which had not the 
strength to carry. However, when she woke up and 
found herself at the head of the great movement she 
electrified herself and us and we went immediately into 
battle—a battle to get members for our League and for 
more and still more leagues. 
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In less than six months we had enough members and 
leagues to call a State Convention, and we were off in 
good order. We had gatherings and meetings and 
barbecues and conventions, and rallies and parades, all of 
which the men in the state observed with open-eyed 
wonder, never opposed, and soon yielded to with the 
gallant attitude of the traditional Southerner which said 
and acted the slogan “Anything the women want, God 
bless ’em.” Tennessee gave the pivotal ratification vote 
which secured the Suffrage Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Hurrah! 

And all the time, for more than several years, I was 
leading a species of dual existence—I was standing on a 
curb or a rostrum or the running board of a flivver or the 
solid earth itself and telling women that they must throw 
off the yoke of male dominance, which had put upon the 
Statute Books of their State such laws as the one which 
gave a husband the right to collect and spend at the 
corner saloon his wife’s wages or to will her born or un- 
born child away to his mother; and in between such 
outbursts I was writing impassioned romances in which 
tender gallants wooed beautiful maids into eternal hap- 
piness. 

And further—this must be confessed, though I shrink 
at its recording—I was day by day settling more firmly 
upon my own shoulders a masculine thrall, and that to a 
man I had never seen with mortal eye. Mr. Preston’s 
letters were coming with greater regularity and frequency 
and my answers met and often crossed them on the way. 
I found a branch of myself, whose existence I had never 
even suspected, asserting itself and growing and beginning 
to have an existence separate from mine which fed upon 
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his letters, was happy in them when they came, longed for 
them when they were delayed and entirely against my 
will telegraphed to know what the matter could be when 
one went astray. 

There was that man in New York and here I was in 
Tennessee, a thousand miles away as the crow (flies, 
neither of us had ever beheld the face of the other; and 
between us we were building a structure of confidence, 
and congeniality and sympathy and affection which was 
stronger, truer in line and more colorful than the psychic 
meeting places in which Uncle Jo and I, or Anne and I, 
held conferences when separated. And it was all done 
with the strokes of black ink on thin, perishable paper— 
in other times in other centuries they built romances with 
red clay on gray birch bark, I suppose. If my ink had 
run out and my paper blown away I would have written 
with blood from my third finger on a flat stone rather 
than not have relieved my psychic pressure for com- 
munication with him. 

The day I formed a Suffrage League over in the 
Peabody District I spoke with a freedom and power that 
amazed me and that night when I lay awake in the moon- 
light in the old four-poster of my forefathers and admitted 
to myself that I had surpassed my utmost limits because I 
was wearing one of Mr. Preston’s letters in my blouse 
over my solar plexus, I fairly shook with a fright and 
ended by going in, pleading a chill, and nestling down 
beside Little Auntie under her patched old coverlid, woven 
by the slaves of our foremothers. Her little hand patted 
my shoulder tenderly, as it had done in cold nestling 
nights in my Lullaby Reel in the Cottage, and I slept at 
last. Little Auntie lived eighty years a spinster and in 
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her face the last time I saw her I felt the white radiance 
of immortality I had seen in the eyes of old Leo XIII. - 
I wonder! I wonder! 

And if I had found fear in that night’s awakening to 
my emotional condition the next week I experienced a 
positive panic of terror—when a letter came from Mr. 
Preston demanding that I come up to New York. He 
argued that New York was due a visit from me and that 
for the sake of my literary career I ought to come. I 
had written enough to make the writer-folk take notice of 
my work and it was time for me to show up in person, 
especially as I must begin to serialize my novels and to 
do that I ought to meet and talk with the magazine peo- 
ple. In fact, he had made a tentative appointment with 
the editor of a big magazine to discuss the question of 
serializing my next book, which he knew was about com- 
pleted. If the novel was to have any kind of show for a 
desirable place in this magazine I must have this confer- 
ence within a month. Would I write him immediately 
just when I could get there, so he could put the date on 
the busy editor’s calendar. 

Did I glory in this very flattering news that the intelli- 
gentsia were taking notice of me? Ididnot. I felt like 
an animal caught in a trap and I could see my heart shake 
the folds of ’Zander’s old silk smock which I still wore. 
What was I to do? I wanted to stay right there with 
Little Auntie and Uncle Jo, against the breast of Old 
Providence Knob on Paradise Ridge forever, but I had 
vowed myself to my work that New Year’s night, to 
follow its star no matter over what rocky and dangerous 
paths it led me and I must not stop to turn back here. 
And what was I afraid of, I who had jauntily walked a 
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tight rope over the chasms of the Quartier Latin, whose 
depths I knew to be lined with broken champagne bottles 
—a man I had never seen? In the daylight I laughed 
myself to scorn, telegraphed Mr. Preston a date for the 
conference with his editor, just two weeks away, went to 
see a tailor, a dressmaker, Nell Doss, the milliner, and 
came back home—to again go to bed beside Little Auntie. 

Then ensued short days. Following my usual method 
of steadying myself with hard work I kept busy getting 
things in shape to leave and myself in shape to go. I had 
my firm slimness, attained and retained with so much pri- 
vation and hard work, fitted perfectly with a tailored 
gown and a couple of evening and tea frocks and was 
blithely good natured at the long standings and refittings. 
I went with Anne to a neighboring city to a Suffrage Con- 
vention in which we split the meeting into two pieces 
both of which functioned in low voiced conclave at the 
two ends of the same town hall, and I helped black Tom 
bed down the entire garden for the winter. 

Then I set sail upon an L. & N. sleeping car for New 
York. And instead of quaking with fear of Mr. Preston 
along all of the miles, I corrected the copy and two car- 
bons of the new book, a task which I had not had time 
to perform before I left home. I sternly allowed my- 
self only an occasional reading of the letter from him of 
rejoicing at the prospect of my visit which had come by 
special delivery, guided by Uncle Jo, to the train. Its 
keen edges cut against both my breast and conscious- 
ness as I read and repunctuated the manuscript raptures 
of a pair of my most impassioned heroines and heroes. 
A love letter was a weird shield with which to invade New 


York. 
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Straight from the station by ferry I went to the Hotel 
Martha Washington—for women only. I had weathered 
life in the hovels and haycocks of Europe but Uncle Jo 
thought he would rest comfortably upon the thought of 
me in The Marthy, so there in its stately old drawing- 
room—the only drawing-room in any hotel in New York, 
I think, and almost like unto the one at Aunt Susie’s in 
Nashville—I met Mr. Preston, at about a quarter to seven 
o’clock Pp. M., and no physical or psychic shock resulted. 
At the clasp of his hand I felt the same warm glow of 
delight one of his letters always gave me and by the time 
we had walked five blocks up Fifth Avenue—walking be- 
cause it was a wonderful crisp night and I wanted to walk 
—I was totally unconscious of the fact that he had not 
had on, in his turn, that one skate I had loaned D. Bow- 
man in the Lullaby Reel. We had dinner at Delmonico’s, 
and the fourth course witnessed our first fight over 
realism and romanticism. Preston declared that he had 
never met any woman as saccharinely sweet as my last 
heroine and I answered with the calm superciliousness 
the Southerner always assumes in a discussion over mat- 
ters of personal allure: 

“Have you met many Southern women?” 

His slaty blue eyes, under the heaviest bronze brows I 
have ever seen, snapped with fun as he paid the bill and 
helped me into my coat. Did we then proceed by taxi to 
occupy the two seats in front of the intriguing antics of 
Preston’s favorite, Billie Burke, which were in his pocket? 
We did not. We walked down the Avenue just as we 
had walked up, sought a corner in The Marthy smoking 
parlor and fought word battles over a wide field until one- 
thirty, at which hour a female night watchman put him 
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out and sent me up to bed. My terror of the man com- 
pletely narcotized, I went to sleep like a lamb when I 
ought to have taken the next train back to Paradise 
Ridge and Uncle Jo and stayed there. Still, I had al- 
ways been able to look any kind of wolf in the face when 
the time came. 

I search out the film of that visit to New York and am 
able to flash many pictures that interest me. The con- 
ference with the magazine editor was exciting and Pres- 
ton went wild with glee at the way I innocently priced my 
manuscript at the very top of the market, at twice the 
price he had instructed me to stick out for, and was ap- 
parently so indifferent about selling it that the editor 
grabbed it before I took it back to Tennessee, as my 
manner seemed to threaten I would do. I had been shoot- 
ing craps and playing poker for long years—if I didn’t 
look it. 

From the presence of the awed magazine literatus, 
Preston and I jubilated our way down to the Caié La- 
fayette for dinner and while we waited for the trenchers 
Preston spread out an evening newspaper to read and to 
screen me while I leaned my head back against the corner 
wall and took a cat nap. I had been in New York a 
week. I was utterly exhausted and utterly at home with 
Preston. 

Across these years I am glad to see that I had come 
back from the wilderness with enough sophistication to 
prevent me from hanging my visit to New York as a dead 
weight around the neck of Preston, as I suspect he had 
thought and perhaps dreaded I would do. I found signs 
of his having made a pretty complete duo-schedule for us, 
which I smashed the very first night at Delmonico’s, leav- 
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ing him both relieved and piqued, when I firmly told him 
besides himself there resided upon the earth of New York 
Billy and Lorrie, Rob, Ed Ketcham and others. 

T’ll flash them and our joint junkets in the order in 
which they come into my mind. 

Billie and Lorrie, his running mate, offered me some 
stiff coursing. Lorrie had written some songs, Billy had 
made some tunes for them and promised Lorrie that I 
would write them the book for a musical comedy when I 
came to New York, which in off hours I began to try to 
do. So in the line of business with those two youngsters 
I discovered stage-door life on Broadway, which fas- 
cinates me to this day. With them I edged back stage 
and met Hazel Dawn when she came off front with her 
violin with which she wrought her magic in “The Pink 
Lady.” Last winter, in some of my darkest hours, when I 
lay bound in pain, I would try to make all the muscles I 
could command waltz with my memory of Hazel and her 


“To you, beautiful lady, I raise my eyes,” 


the best tune any musical comedy has produced on the 
American stage—and sometimes thereby I gained a kind 
of harmonic relief. 

Then Miss Selina Lue had found Rob for me again—I 
hadn’t seen him for exactly twenty years. He was just 
as young and slim and snappy and rah-rah as I had left 
him at Newport News in 1892 and the instant we met we 
were wrangling over whether I had lent him a dollar and 
a quarter or a dollar and sixty-five cents at that parting 
beside the sea. My memory saw that one twenty-five 
and his registered the extra forty cents. We have never 
settled that dispute to this day and I expect to take it up 
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with him many times more. He is forty cents over- 
grateful. 

At that time Rob was an editor on one of the big 
papers and he introduced me to a lot of the Dignitaries 
of the newspaper world which gained me much publicity 
and also much real inspiration. They are a wonderful 
race group—the men and the women who make the New 
York daily papers. Most of them have got their training 
in hard schools on papers in small cities from Maine to 
California and the Lakes to the Gulf and they dig deep 
but with a kind of herd mercy. They have a distinction 
and style of work all their own and it takes a certain 
touch and go keenness to flag them and survive with 
them. I am glad that my first experience with any one 
of them was with Nixola Greely Smith and that she be- 
came my friend and treasured me as I treasured her. 
My eyes mist as I realize that I will never see her mock- 
ing dark eyes smile at me across a luncheon table again 
and no matter who writes up any achievement of mine, 
if I am ever to emerge into the writer world again, I shall 
always wish that first I could know what Nixola thinks 
about it. 

Dana Gatlin’s battering down of the ramparts of Park 
Row when she came out of the West is a saga and I 
hope some day she’ll write it. And Marguerite Moores 
Marshall is an epic in herself. 

One sunny Sunday I journeyed over to Garden City to 
meet Don Marquis at the home of Harry Peyton Steger 
and found him at least four-fifths as delicious as his 
“Hermonie.” There is a sort of a University of Virginia 
mellowness about him bred up by a cross of New York 
snap. Charlie Falls, the perfectly adequate though or- 
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nate illustrator, was there and also Montague Glass and 
Mrs. Glass sat in with us around Mrs. Steger’s dinner 
table. Mr. Glass balances himself on the very farthest 
end of the race-pole from his Abe and Mawruss and looks 
and acts as if he were the Heir-apparent of the House of 
David. I rather think the rah-rah boys of 2024 will be 
translating Abe and Mawruss, along with Chaucer, using 
quiet oaths at the verbal eccentricities of these perpetu- 
ally and affectionately embroiled partners. 
I have never met F. P. A., but I had luncheon in his 
apartment with Edna Ferber and her mother when they 
were his tenants. I seemed to catch a sort of aroma of 
his personality, but then Edna has a strong and de- 
liciously pungent personality of her own and her mother 
is as rich and spicy as frankincense and myrrh. The way 
Edna’s mother looks at her makes my own mother seem 
nearer and I hope I'll see Mrs. Ferber again. Edna is 
now a permanent tenant of F. P. A.’s Conning Tower. 
And Sophie Irene Loeb! Preston took me to a dinner 
at a sunset or sunrise club which Sophie was conducting 
to exploit her determination to have all the world pension 
mothers and at which Fra Elbert Hubbard with The 
White Hyacinth were the guests of honor. It was an in- 
teresting occasion at which an admiring multitude was 
present, but Sophie made the mistake of asking too many 
of the admirers to say their say about the pensions so 
that when the time came for all of us to salaam and listen 
to the Fra’s words of wisdom on the subject most of us 
had melted away and left very few beside Preston and me 
to either salaam or listen. It was the midnight hour 
when the beetle-browed Fra rose and beetling at us furi- 
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ously delivered these words for which we had journeyed 
far, and paid much and waited long: 

“All that can be said in favor of pensioning mothers 
has been said and well said, but in the many sentences I 
have heard no word uttered for the mother who has an- 
swered the cosmic urge, yielded to the biological impera- 
tive without the law. What of her?” He then sat down 
beside The White Hyacinth, who said never a word. 
With our timbers shivered we all retired and I am still 
retiring as this film is flashed. Yes, “what of her’? 

Sophie Irene Loeb won the fight for Mothers’ Pensions, 
and here are cheers for her. 

The next day I went to a luncheon-party at which the 
hostess brought together a lot of New York’s choice 
débutantes and a hand-picked number of literati and let 
the reactions be what they would. There I met dandy, 
upstanding and flowering Eleanor Gates, and a lot of 
_ others among whom, I think, was Gertrude Atherton. 
I’m not exactly sure where it was I first met that interest- 
ing sister-higher-up with her clean, keen, fine, fierce face, 
but I know the number of times is three though she al- 
ways forgets me. I don’t film well with Mrs. Atherton. 
The only way I could ever hope to make her know that 
I exist would be to step out in the road and get a rock 
to throw at her. Think of anybody stoning the author of 
“The Devil’s Perch.” No, I couldn’t do it! 

Another adventure took me off Preston’s hands for 
many hours many days. Julia Arthur had read one of 
my books while on tour with her stupendous vaudeville 
act, “Liberty Aflame,” and telegraphed me to meet her in 
St. Paul and talk over making it into a play for her. I 
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spent a week in St. Paul working over that play with 
Julia Arthur and that was one week when I sat down and 
rose up with one of the Masters. The moment I heard 
her golden voice and looked into her stormy eyes I knew 
her for one of the world’s great souls. I have seen her as 
Liberty and Seramonda and Portia, but in the réle of 
Edith Cavell on the film she seared herself most deeply 
into my life. That film is perhaps the greatest motion 
picture that America has yet produced and must in some 
way be kept in a vacuum vault to speak for its day in the 
days of the following centuries. 

Not only did I see the Cavell picture day after day in 
the film, going to brood over it and study Arthur’s match- 
less acting of that great and simple martyrdom, but dur- 
ing the making of it I stood back of the camera and held 
her coat in my arms while she came down the old stone 
steps out at Fort Sheridan, faced the guns of the German 
property-uniformed firing squad, crumpled before them, 
then spread out upon frost-crusted turf in a death agony 
which seemed as if it must be real. I buried my face in 
her gorgeous coat and wept and later as I wrapped it 
about her and sat beside her drinking from a huge bowl of 
coffee brought us by an awed doughboy, who had worn a 
German uniform for the picture under protest, I kept 
touching the hem of her garment to be sure she was in 
the flesh as well as the spirit. 

And Julia was very much in the spirit as she spoke her 
mind to the Director about what she considered to be too 
rough handling of a flapper who stood in a line to be shot 
down and dragged out in one of the atrocity scenes. 
There are glorious threads of scarlet woven into much of 
my fabric by being in Julia’s company when she rages 
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over some hurt to a lesser mortal, or more particularly to 
some lesion in the standards of her profession which she 
demands be kept artistically taut and true. I record 
Julia Arthur as one of the master artists of her day and 
generation and I am grateful for her friendship. 

Rutger Jewett made me a party in his bachelor rooms 
which are so mellow and harmonious that any home- 
making-only woman would hate him for them. Around 
the table drawn up in front of the first tiny snapping fire 
of the season were several choice spirits in the persons of 
Henry Sydnor Harrison and Francis Perry Elliott and 
others, among whom was a famous African explorer just 
back from the hinterland of the Congo. Rutger and I 
had Explorer between us and shortly after the serving of 
the soup all three of us were off in the jungle forgetting 
entirely our playfellows across the table from us, who 
were trying to listen to themselves exchange United States 
literary bulletins and also listen to us thrash about in the 
jungle. 

Gentle “‘Queed”’ was especially eager in his listening in. 
Forgetting all the traditions of table taboos I asked the 
famed hunter if he had ever seen and talked with a can- 
nibal. Drawn into my oblivion of manners by my eager- 
ness for knowledge he answered me that he had talked 
with a more than fairly intelligent man who had just 
come from a neighboring village whence he had gone to 
feast upon a woman who had died in child-birth. I 
noticed “Queed’s” ears prick and then his cheeks go 
white. It took me several sentences to express my hor- 
ror, during which there was a confusion of substituting 
fish plates for the bouillon cups. It afterwards transpired 
that the next words “Queed” heard was this fragment 
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from me, “taste like?” I had asked the hunter if he 
had asked the cannibal what the gruesome food tasted 
like. Again plates clinked in between “Queed” and the 
inexcusable but absorbing conversation and he only got 
“sweetish lamb” from the mighty hunter’s answer. 
“Queed” was a good sport and held on to himself as long 
as there were ladies present, but Rutger told me the next 
day that he had to call on a ship’s doctor for him at about 
the hour of dawn. He had pieced together the fragments 
of the conversation so that they seemed to prove cannibal- 
ism on the Explorer himself, and it had been too much 
for “Queed.” 

And Rutger still remained my friend. Rutger is like 
that—he has a genius for constructing masterpieces from 
just garden-variety friendships. The only time he ever 
reviled me was when I let him get a peep at the few feet 
of film which hold my Rabindranath Tagore episode. I 
want to unreel it here to point up and accent the moral 
stand I took on the race question at College in the Ballad 
Reel of Seven Times Three and still take. 

Boon critic Lib and I were on the train coming down 
from Cincinnati when a telegram came to Lib from her 
paper, The Nashville Banner, saying that Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore would be on the train with us coming down 
to lecture in Nashville, to get an interview and telephone 
it in for the afternoon edition. 

Sir Rabindranath’s press agent had also had orders 
about the interview and he hunted us up and asked if I 
would like to go with Lib into the drawing-room to see 
the Master. I would. 

Next to the Empress Eugénie, Aunt Mary Thompson 
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and Julia Arthur as Seramonda I think Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore is the most superb and beautiful human being I 
have ever beheld and again in his eyes I found a glint of 
the immortality which was in those of Leo XIII. 

I am glad I saw Libbie Lutterell Morrow conduct that 
interview. All her own purity and devoutness of purpose 
came to the surface and shone in her eyes and voice as 
she led him to talk of his mission of educational rescue for 
his people. Before her commanding deference his bar- 
riers melted and he became human under the charm of 
her manner and smiled at her indulgently and told her 
things which made a great beat for her paper. 

In Bowling Green, Kentucky, the lazy Southern train 
halted a half hour for dinner and there was the usual rush 
into the dingy dining room behind an old darky ringing a 
huge bell. The Tagore press agent tore ahead to reserve 
places and Lib made a rush for the telephone to spend her 
dinner time in getting across to her paper with her copy. 
At the head of a long table, at which drummer, faker, 
baker and candlestick maker were already seated and be- 
ginning to pile up their respective plates with fried 
chicken and trimmings, the agent was holding a place for 
Sir Rabindranath and at his right hand one for me. Sud- 
denly I was hard against the taboo which I had faced 
at the President’s table at College. I couldn’t sit down 
and eat with any human being with a brown skin, no 
matter how great a soul it covered. I was aghast and 
didn’t know what to do. 

Then suddenly a rescue arrived in the way of a hurried 
question from the agent as to how to get a cup of tea for 
the Master. He had been told by the darky waiter that 
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they had no tea at dinner time. I saw my way out as I 
told him to go ahead with his dinner while I used a silver 
shibboleth with the head waiter to get the tea. But it 
came near being snagged between my fingers and his 
black palm. He spoke in perplexity: 

“But, mistis, we ain’t allowed to serve no culloud pus- 
sons in here. I hadn’t noticed him before. I can’t git 
him anything.” My blood and the taboo boiled curiously 
but I acted quickly. I assured the protesting darky that 
the gentleman was not a Negro but came from “beyond 
China” and must be served. I handed out another dollar 
and agreed myself to give the tea to Sir Rabindranath, so 
that he could claim that he had not noticed the color of 
the recipient. As I agreed I performed. I humbly 
handed Sir Rabindranath his cup of tea with all reverence 
and admiration but did not sit at salt with him. Iam not 
worthy to tie the latchet of his sandal, but I give a slogan 
that I must forever give, ‘Liberty to all for the pursuit of 
happiness, equality before the law and in all opportunity, 
fraternity in things mental and spiritual but the taboo be- 
tween all races for everything physical forever.” It is a 
fundamental herd necessity and is right. 

Reel back to New York! Ed Ketcham, at that date 
still selling the Bobbs-Merrill output by the carload, took 
me around and introduced me to the Captains, mostly 
feminine, of the retail book trade. Pound for pound I 
found as much personality in the men and women who 
put books across the counter as in the men and women 
who write them. Ed himself is perhaps as dynamic as 
say, Irvin Cobb while Marcella Burns-Hahner of Mar- 
shall Fields has every bit as much drive. 
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Preston decidedly approved of Julia and Dana and 
Rutger and “Queed” & Co., but made it difficult to keep 
appointments with them. Though I was not suspended 
locket-wise around the neck of each of his days we had 
twenty-four hourly words and they were not always 
pleasant—but I waited for them with a kind of stitch in 
my throat that only they could relieve, Also I sparred 
over any other engagement until I had heard from Pres- 
ton and if he wanted my evening I managed to make it 
his—as often as I felt it was good for him to bestow it. 
What evenings! What evenings! 

On one decorous night he took me to a ladies’ evening 
at some Club—I can’t find the name of it—at which I 
met Brander Matthews’ imperturbability and went down 
before it to be picked up by Robert Underwood Johnson’s 
gentle and inspiring kindness which to me threw all the 
other Notables in the shade from which I, at this late day, 
somehow seem unable to draw them. I know that Amer- 
ican Letters were there assembled and I was glad to be 
there—once. 

I am afraid I more enjoyed a tea winsome Mrs. James 
Speyer gave the Authors’ League, at which the George 
Goulds ponderously helped her receive in one end of her 
long drawing-room and Laura Jean Libby, jolly and be- 
diamonded beyond belief, held court at the other, with 
Kate Douglas Wiggin in the middle scintillating for both 
ends, Irving Bacheller standing on first one foot and then 
the other but bravely beside her. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
was as all-American as the center stars in the blue field 
and she had the mother-complex of the flapper of to-day. 
In many shades her aura matched that of Elsie Janis, and 
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I’d just as soon listen to Mrs. Riggs talk five minutes as 
watch and hear Elsie through a whole matinee. Could 
infatuation go further? And she is gone in her full 
fruitage! I wonder! 

But I was writing about Preston and he was not at Mrs. 
Speyer’s tea. 

After presenting me at Ladies’ Day at The Actors’ 
Club and sitting beside me while Caruso’s I] Trovatore’s 
aria burst upon me for the first time, Preston gave up en- 
tertaining me as the City’s guest and settled down to joy 
and sorrow in me. As my visit began to draw to its 
determined close we spent either every evening or after- 
noon together, in the afternoon generally going to a little 
supper joint near the Waldorf, where he had found that 
they would for a consideration serve us tea in an ingle- 
nook by a glowing coal grate and leave us alone until their 
supper clans began to gather. 

And we talked—then for half hours at a time we were 
silent together. It was in those long yet swift half hours 
that I remarked the very first powerful effect that any 
other human being’s physical body had ever had on mine 
—Preston’s eyes, curious slate-blue eyes, created a deep 
and dragging thirst which seemed located back of my eyes 
and which nothing seemed to slake. For minutes at a 
time he would sit brooding and looking directly into my 
eyes while I seemed to be drinking more and more thirst- 
ily from his, until my lids drooped wearily and despair- 
ingly over unfilled depth, only to be raised again for a 
longer and deeper draught. At last he would be merciful, 
revive his cigar and set in motion the suspended wheels 
of my mind with some gibe at some tenet which he knew 
T held most dear—most often the to-be of the woman 
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question against which he held an avowed and erudite 
negative brief. 

Preston seriously believed that women were created in 
behalf of men and could use the subtlest and deadliest 
arguments to prove the truth of his holdings. We were 
neither of us half-baked young humans and he permitted 
me no early-Victorian, spinsterish squirming of the ques- 
tion but forced me to look at psychic, physiological and 
biological spades and give them their correct names and 
situations in life in general and ours in particular. He 
was cruel to me and knew it and joyed init. I saw him, 
hoofed and horned, drawing me into a morass and I again 
and again rebelled hotly—then found myself helplessly 
drinking from his eyes and allowing him to drain the 
pool behind mine. 

After one winged evening of unbelievable suffering I 
went to my room determined to end it, threw my clothes 
into my trunk and sent Uncle Jo a telegram, telling him 
that I was to start for home the next morning. Before 
the bell boy had got to the office with my wire a calmness 
flowed into me from the thought of Uncle Jo’s protective 
love and I slept—until the morning and Preston’s voice 
over the telephone wire waked me. 

It was an Indian Summer day in early December and 
he wanted to know if I would go with him up the Hudson 
to gather a field bouquet and walk back to Ben Riley’s 
Inn for dinner. For a second every atom in me fought 
him across the distance and then I consented; but on the 
heels of my consent I dressed, went down to the office 
to order my ticket and Pullman reservation to start home 
the next day, and telegraphed Uncle Jo of my twenty-four 
hours’ delay. Then I came back and packed myself up 
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to the last article in my bag and assured myself that I was 
on my way home. I was not certain that after the ordeal 
I knew was coming, I would have the strength to pack, 
but I had the faith to believe that there would be enough 
left of me to crawl back to Uncle Jo, no matter how 
wounded. And I was wounded. 

At two o’clock Preston came for me, gay and full of 
affectionate and reassuring railleries, and we journeyed 
far up the Hudson ona boat. We got off at a little village 
landing and started walking back toward the city, along 
the road and sometimes across the fields, gathering treas- 
ures of sumac leaves and winter asters and slender grasses 
as we tramped. A warm haze lay over the land and my 
heart; and I was ominously happy. At twilight, burred 
and Spanish-needled, we reached Riley’s Inn which juts 
out over the river, chose our venison steak to be grilled 
by the Indian guide presiding over the fire along the cliff 
and sat down over at a corner table to watch the sun set. 
It was Monday night and we were the only early guests 
in the Inn and the old Paddy, with lines that life had cut 
deep into his face, who served us, sympathetically neg- 
lected us, so that we were practically alone. 

Then, as the last rays of light were illuminating the 
blue river mist and before Paddy had lighted our table 
lamp, I told Preston in the fewest possible words that I 
was leaving for home on the morning train, via Washing- 
ton. And in the bitterest possible words he answered me 
with a deluge which began abruptly with the statement, 
which was news to me, that he had been married and 
divorced and now was entirely done with women except 
those with whom he could amuse himself and pay fer 
their compliances. He had loved his wife and minis- 
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tered to her with tenderness when she had wanted brutal 
manhandling and had left him for a suitable brute. He 
had besoiled his standing with his fellowmen to give her 
a New York law divorce and had obtained calmness and 
a thankful content upon which I had ruthlessly broken 
and bereft him of his peace. Never, never would he 
put himself in the power of another woman, he had 
sworn and meant to hold to his op a what was he 
to do about me? 

When he had started to speak his eyes were angry and 
sullen but when he ended they were feeding his unhappi- 
ness into mine and with his last husky words he dropped 
his face into my hands outspread to receive it and his hot 
tears trickled through my fingers as I pressed my palms 
hard against his cheeks. Then from some aboriginal 
race depths in me rose a question I could not stop: 

“Any children?” 

He quivered like a spurred horse, raised his head from 
my hands and answered as his eyes crashed into mine: 

“No! No woman has a child of mine!” 

Then a curious thing happened to me. Relief from the 
primitive fear that something of mine had been filched 
arose in me, but at the same time I sensed a humiliation 
in him that his man power had been thwarted and sud- 
denly my brain was ina storm. In the low, hoarse voice 
that I knew so well and dreaded I began to pour forth the 
Hayfield negroid oaths over his former wife, an absent 
woman, and to stop me, Preston had to dash the ice water 
from his glass across my wrist, which was as rigid as 
steel, where my hand grasped and bruised his. 

Then Paddy brought a pink shaded lamp and the 
smoking venison and the curtain of civilization descended 
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suddenly upon the grim, stark scene of which to write 
ten years later hurts me. 

We ate the venison and grilled sweet potatoes, we drank 
a small bottle of red wine, wrangled over Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Panama Canal rights and Shaw’s “An- 
drocles and the Lion,” journeyed back to the Martha 
Washington by midnight, calmly and indifferently said 
good-by to each other at the desk and parted—I felt it 
must be forever! 

When I got to my room I was numb with the numbness 
that always came after one of my storms, but with 
aroused interest tore open a night-letter telegram that had 
been pushed under my door. It was from Pal and it was 
an insistent and imperious demand that I come imme- 
diately up state for a long promised visit to her. I felt 
that notice had got to Pal, across a wire that had never 
fallen between us, that I needed her and she had reached 
out for me. I sent still another telegram to Uncle Jo 
and took an early morning train to Pal. I know that I 
would not have left New York except to go to Pal. 
Strange! 

I found Pal the same handsome Milo-like Pal with a 
nursling son and the glamour still clothed her for me. 
Also, I found Detrimental to be a perfectly good and 
satisfactory husband to her. He reminded me of Anne’s 
Guilford in the way he cocktailed Pal and me and left us 
alone together before the living-room fire after dinner. 
It was good to sit within the circle of Pal’s strong right 
arm again and knit up the years that had frazzled be- 
tween us since we had parted at the Gare in Paris. The 
chief grief in her placid, well-cared-for life was the flesh 
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which the milk diet, forced upon her for the sustenance 
of nursling son, had solidified upon her and I recounted 
the conquering of my Belmont acquired pounds in all its 
lurid details. Pal puffed her cigarette as she handled the 
slimness of my shoulders and back experimentally and 
then she said: 

“There is an awfully good story in the fight a fatty 
woman makes with the scales, kinder mixed up with the 
way you used to diet yourself slim when a suitor was 
coming to see you.” 

Snap! With these few words from Pal the aching 
thirst for Preston back of my eyes was completely slaked 
and the atoms of my mind and body, which I had felt to 
function in a chaotic accord with him, seemed to reas- 
semble themselves and become mine once again in a work- 
ing organization. I was again heating and hammering 
and annealing a book theme and my usual anxiety and 
joy fought within me. From midnight until dawn I was 
impatiently groping for my ‘Molly Carter” out in the 
ether but I failed to get her immediately. Because she 
was to be my strong astral child she bided her full time 
in her matrix. 

I enjoyed the ten days’ visit to Pal to the utmost limits 
and her world made much of me, though they strove to 
keep me from finding out that they were so doing. They 
fed me handsome and heavy food on handsome and heavy 
linen and china with handsome and heavy silver, not as 
old by a hundred years as Nina’s or mine, and I had to 
work hard to make them know that I was at the table. 
At times only the red rag of Negro dialect would make 
them turn and horn at me. My first success was with 
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the petition Sarah, my Glendale washerwoman, had made 
me, which runs thus for him who cares to read: 

“Miss Maria, please give me that other old waist. I 
wore that split lace one you gimme to church. The 
preacher walked home with me and that nigger ain’t done 
gulping yit.” 

Neither my literary nor artistic attainments interested 
Pal’s friends, but as an African raconteuse I knew how 
to get them, and whcn I felt like it I did it. I liked all 
of them and I shall be glad to see them again. 

After my visit to Pal and before I went out to Glendale 
I spent a day or two in town in conference with Anne 
and Ida and Lib and the rest over Suffrage tangles, called 
a meeting of the Nashville League and delivered the greet- 
ings and counsels which Dr. Shaw had given me for them 
in the two interviews I had had with her in New York, 
sandwiched in between stage-door adventures and sex- 
antagonistic fencings with Preston. I wonder if it was 
the nourishings I had from Anna Howard Shaw that kept 
me from immediately falling under Preston’s hoofs. I 
wonder! 

It was the day before Christmas when I finally settled 
down at Glendale, hung my clothes out on a line in the 
winter sunshine to get the tobacco smoke and the wine 
fumes blown out of them and went out with Little Auntie 
to cut down a Christmas tree and get vines and berries 
to decorate it and the house for the holidays. I made a 
gay day for all of us, but it was with gritted teeth for my 
typewriter by the window with a stack of new paper from 
Uncle Jo, as a Christmas present, cached upon it, kept 
reaching out for me with steel hands. 

No season’s greetings had come to me from Preston, nor 
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had I sent him any. I felt perfectly dead about him as 
I sat down that day after Christmas to produce “The 
Melting of Molly.” 

I wish I had something more colorful than black ribbon 
and white paper to use to record the bringing forth of 
“Molly.” Her birth was as swift and sure and joyous as 
my own back in the Cottage, and before her tenth page 
an intense glamour for her seized upon me and still holds 
me. As I clasp her in my astral arms and press her to 
me I find a softness in her breast I felt in my Mother’s at 
the Cottage and I drink from her eyes as I did from 
Preston’s. In ten days she was written and in ten more 
copied and in Mr. Howland’s hands. I have his gracious 
telegram of delight in her, Mr. Chambers’ letter of en- 
thusiasm over her and a halting poem Mr. Curtis wrote 
to her, in my strong box. 

However, I would love her just as much if she had 
been scorned by the world and left in manuscript. She 
is bone of my bone and solid flesh of my flesh—literally 
and metaphorically writing, and she is as alive as God- 
daughter to-day. 

And the days of the psychic unwrappings of my child 
“Molly” were days of entire satisfaction, save one, which 
day has deeply affected my whole life and is perhaps 
responsible for the fact that I have not made my physical 
birth notch on my race. That day is focused in hard on 
my film. I see myself sitting down early to get “Molly” 
past her bread and jam escapade with the Doctor and I 
am having a glorious time writing her out of her scrape 
when Little Auntie comes in with a letter that black Tom 
has brought from town with some emergency groceries. 
I see that it is from Preston. As I take my hands from 
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the machine and receive the letter every nerve in me 
jangles, the marshaled atoms of my body fall into con- 
fusion, the thirst back of my eyes for his eyes begins 
to burn and “Molly” slips away from me—gone forever 
I feel. 

I suffer so that I can hardly open and read the letter, 
which I find to be only formal words, asking me if he can 
come down to Nashville the next week for a few days; 
not more than five sentences in all. Then from my suffer- 
ing arises an irritation that is so intense that I taste 
blood from where I have bitten my lips to keep back the 
dreaded oaths. Without hat or wrap I go out into the 
fields—for the first time in my life speaking rudely to 
Little Auntie and putting aside her little old hands as she 
sought to detain and muffle me—and walk hours and 
hours before I can capture even a measure of serenity. 
At last I command myself enough to creep back to the 
warmth of Little Auntie’s forgiveness, and my own coal 
fire. 

Before midnight I had written a courteous, friendly 
letter to Preston, telling him that it would be impossible 
for me to stop the book and entertain him. Seeing 
Uncle Jo’s light still burning I took the letter in to him to 
put in his pocket for mailing. His inquiring glance into 
my white and troubled face made me tell him that a let- 
ter had irritated me until I seemed to have lost my book 
forever. 

“We all lose the ‘witness of the Spirit’ at times, but it 
comes back—it did to old Paul and John, and it will to 
you,” he answered as he put his marker into his Bible 
and began to bank with ashes his fire for the night. 
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And with his words “Molly” was again with me—but 
I crept into Little Auntie’s bed that night for the first 
time in months. Next morning I wrote at my usual rate, 
but that day is a scar that remains with me to this. 

Then while Mr. Howland and Mr. Chambers and Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Ketcham are seeing to ““Molly’s” début I 
plunge myself, along with Anne and Ida and the rest, into 
a campaign to raise money enough to carry on our Suf- 
fraging—it was heavy foraging. 

And Aunt Susie was not well. I wanted to spend hours 
and more hours with her. She had been to Battle Creek, 
and though Dr. Kellogg had done his best for her, im- 
provement was not as marked as we had hoped it would 
be. She was brave and sunny in her growing weakness, 
but Uncle Ed became grim and quiet and as he watched 
her fading away his own strength slipped from him. 
Eight months after she had left us he followed her. I 
was glad—his loneliness was of epic grandeur. 

Then while I was junketing and Suffraging and garden- 
_ ing and functioning, for me, normally and happily, Mr. 
Chambers sent me a bomb by letter post—he could sell 
the rights to dramatize “The Melting of Molly” to Bea- 
trice DeMille, and would I go right on to New York to see 
her about it? 

For a second, after reading the letter, I got a flash of 
Preston’s face and my atoms lost step with each other 
but scorn quickly jerked them back into their stride, and 
pride at this new honor for “Molly Carter” and me and 
interest at the prospect of working out a play about her 
with such a personage as Beatrice DeMille made me an- 
swer Mr. Chambers that I would be off for New York 
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immediately. Before me yawned a chasm and I knew it 
but refused to look down into it. 

Yes, I remembered that I had fled from New York in 
craven fear in December, but it was now April and I had 
captured myself, written my best book and done many 
safe, sane, normal and useful things. I felt strong and 
self-reliant, amusedly tolerant of my autumn weakness 
and Preston seemed more than any mere thousand miles 
away from me. Why bother him or myself with him I 
asked myself? There were enough cubic feet of space in 
New York, multiplying width and length by height, to 
hold us both without conflict and why should he know 
that I was living in Twenty-ninth Street when he was 
having his being out beyond Grant’s Tomb? Having 
thus settled the matter with myself I assembled a few 
spring frocks, knotted my usual family and farm knots 
and departed—for my Ephesus. 

I felt vibrant and powerful and confident in my own 
strength—only to have my vibrations go flat as I found 
myself calling Preston’s number in less than ten minutes 
after I was in my room in the hotel. There had been no 
struggle with myself about the matter; I simply found 
myself speaking with him before I realized that I had 
picked up the telephone. The leap in his voice as he 
asked if it were really I greeting him, rendered me warm 
and fluid and my vision dim with the thirst for him. I 
agreed to have tea with him in a couple of hours, then laid 
myself down upon my bed on my face and acknowledged 
that there was something in me stronger than my will 
and dominant with a deadly subtlety. 

In that two hours before he came into my presence 
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Preston had evolved a masterly policy to pursue with me. 
By myself reinstalling the wires between us, I had put 
myself at his mercy and he meant to be unmerciful but 
both careful and gentle. I saw his whole plan the minute 
I saw him and I was aghast; but I thrilled at the thought 
of the fight to come. 

Had he hurried to me disheveled and eager? He had 
not. He was top-hatted, frock-coated, with a valley lily 
in his buttonhole, and the feminine head of his family 
rested her pearl-gray gloved hand on his arm. He had 
often threatened me with this very distinguished Aunt 
from the social fastnesses of Westchester and she was 
most delightful and impressive. She had tea with us at 
the Ritz, and before she had crumbled with her dainty 
old fingers a square inch of her scone she had found out 
all about both my Kentucky and Tennessee pedigrees and 
seemed satisfied with me. With a gesture of having 
touched me upon the shoulder in a royal accolade she left 
us still at the tea table, which immediately upon her de- 
parture became the scene of a very formal proposal of 
marriage from Preston to me. 

We were seated over by the window through which a 
noisy home-clashing twilight was beginning to seep and 
white lilacs were between us. His voice was coolly calm, 
his words ornately formal, but in his eyes was a mockery 
which made me feel that he was treating me to a scene 
which, in setting and conducting, might have been in one 
of my own novels, whose romanticism he so despised; 
and intended that I should get the resemblance. It made 
me so coolly angry that I splashed his canvas with crude 
coloring in the words with which I flatly refused him. 
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And thereupon we were off. The ultracivilized tea room 
of that ultra hostelry became the pit before a cave in 
which a stark man and woman fought. 

He demanded to know, and justly, why I had sent for 
him if I didn’t want him. 

I answered with the truth that I didn’t know I was 
going to do it. It had done itself—against my adverse 
decision. 

Then the want of him was stronger than I and he 
defied me to deny it. He wanted me no more or less 
than I wanted him and we could neither of us escape the 
other. What was between us was too strong for us. 

I told him that it was because I loved him that I 
denied him. With a few strokes I sketched in that day 
when his letter had sent “Molly Carter” away from me 
and so maddened me that I had roughly shaken off Little 
Auntie’s tender hands. When I was writing I was ruth- 
less, always had been and always would be—I could not 
trust myself not to kill his love if it should break in ona 
creative hour. 

My love for him would be the same thing as my crea- 
tive energy, only much stronger—and conquering, he 
decreed. 

I admitted that I knew that it had some of the same 
elements but I declared that in my creative life my in- 
tellect was involved and in command and that I did not 
consider that making him or myself or any couple of 
people happy was as important as contributing to the 
gayety of the nations by my pen—was it not the good of 
many against the good of two? 

With neither his eyes nor mine falling he asked me if 
I realized that what was between us would make me 
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produce remarkable children. Had I any right to shirk 
that responsibility to him, myself and my race? 

I answered that I considered my ability to write a 
highly specialized ability, given to comparatively few of 
my race, that it was vastly more important to use it for 
the general benefit than to produce children, whose value 
the temperament, given with the writing bias, made un- 
certain. Highstrung women are always in danger of 
producing understrung children. I refused the risk to 
both profession and children—each might neutralize the 
other. 

He flung one more battering ram at that entrance of 
my citadel, a deadly one. He thought I was rating my 
work too highly. My audience was not nation-wide. 
Also my talent was not likely to get survival for me, 
while a child from my superb body and mediocre talent, 
augmented by the force of his love, might win it for us 
both. I staggered. If that blow had been delivered 
before I had produced “Molly Carter” it might have 
won the day—but it fell upon “Molly” as well as upon 
me and in a second it had hardened me into that steel 
which comes to all mother-things when their young are 
struck. He saw his mistake and tried to counter by ask- 
ing me if I had never considered the fact that probably 
mating and mothering would broaden and deepen me so 
that my work would gain and not suffer. 

I answered that I thought I was capable of rating, con- 
serving and augmenting my own power and then I arose, 
snapped off a plume of the white lilac for my belt and the 
interview. I was again cool and firm of mental texture 
and in atomic command of myself. I had succeeded in 
thrusting his mouth away from my pool, which I had 
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been all winter refilling against his depredations, and I 
was ready to pipe out whatever power was necessary to 
further the career of “Molly Carter,’ whose both mor- 
tality and immortality I felt had been questioned. 

However, that night after I had got my portfolio in 
readiness for my interview with Mrs. DeMille, the next 
noon, I found that my metal had been pierced. Was it 
not the general consensus of social and scientific opinion 
that mating and procreation were necessary for the fullest 
development of a woman’s power? I knew that to be the 
general decision and what data had I for a negative brief? 
Then from the lack of those two experiences was my work 
to be a thing of a moment, a month or a year? I ex- 
perienced the grimmest suffering that it is given to a 
woman to know and I hated the man who had seared 
it in upon me. Hated him the more because of the tele- 
grams and letters of inspiring confidence he had sent 
me before he had seen me. 

Then the next day I again took up a dual life. Under 
Mrs. DeMille’s criticism I began to build up line upon 
line a bubbling comedy of love among roses around 
“Molly Carter.” And Mrs. DeMille’s first official act 
was to take “Molly’s” neighbor baby from her because 
children are nuisances upon the stage, and “Molly” would 
be better off theatrically for not trying to cart “Billy” 
from a pillar in Chicago to a post in Detroit. All day 
I worked on the theory that children were not necessary, 
and at the dead of night I questioned and questioned 
without getting an answer. 

I doubt if I would have been able to write at all if I 
had not had the glamour for my ‘Molly” which I had 
had for Young Teacher when I defended her from an 
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imaginary snake, or for Etta when I won astral Derby 
purses for her. I wrote “The Melting of Molly” in play 
form for love of my book “Molly,” and when it was 
finished Marc Klaw looked upon it and pronounced it 
good—very good indeed—a thousand dollars in advance 
to the good. 

I like to unreel the bit of film in which Beatrice 
DeMille takes me to see Marc Klaw in his gorgeous 
sanctum sanctorum. I see us pausing in the crowded 
waiting room while a secretary takes in our cards and I 
hear her caution me that the visit must not be over three 
minutes and that when she arises for departure I must 
immediately do the same. I so did, but Mrs. DeMille 
had reckoned without the fact that Marc Klaw and I 
both had been born in the Bluegrass, which fact made 
it natural that fast horses and beautiful women should 
professionally interest us both. At the end of an 
hour we were talking about the performance of Jack 
Chinn’s Leonatus and deciding that I was to get out 
and help him strain New York through a wire sieve for 
a woman luscious enough to play my young devil-widow 
“Molly.” 

I have upon another page recorded that Montague 
Glass both looked and acted as if he were the Heir- 
apparent to the throne of David, but I would back Marc 
Klaw to win that throne if he wanted it—and grace it. 
I don’t mean the throne of David Belasco, but that of 
the Jewish Shepherd King. By the same token, if there 
is any theatrical throne around and Lee Shubert wants 
to quietly, modestly and shyly be the power behind it, 
he is. 

And that quest of a woman to materialize my “Molly” 
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led me up and down and around and about dramatic 
Manhattan and its environments, both back and front 
stage. When it was possible Mrs. DeMille went with me, 
but when she had to take time off for the cherishing of 
the ambitions of other budding dramatists Billie and 
Lorrie went with me, some lovely times Rob-—but never 
Preston. I felt that I could never mention my work to 
him again—or allow him to mention it to me. 

However, during my questings, in which I was sitting 
out front and pondering Ethel Barrymore’s charms in 
relation to those of my “Molly”—this is the first Miss 
Barrymore has ever heard of being turned down by me 
—or standing in the wings and looking Trixie Freganza 
over—Trixie’s first news of me also in these lines—I 
sandwiched in many hours of Preston’s company, mostly 
in the Inglenook, whose fire had gone out, but whose 
balcony gave upon a tree and a few square feet of grass 
with a rose bush budding on a wall. 

And as we spent our late afternoons, twilights and some- 
times evenings there, I pieced together from bits the new 
plan Preston had made for gaining his purposes with me. 
He had approached me on my evolved and intellectually 
electrified side and had his hand shocked off my wires 
of defense—very well, he would creep up on my primitive 
nature. In his maneuvers he was very shrewd. His 
ridicule of my Southern heroes had made wooing with 
gentle gallantries unsafe from him to me, so he chose 
to approach me with crude but simple and sane demon- 
strations. 

He started in to domesticate me by overcoming my 
spinster fastidiousness of body by realism, just as he had 
earlier in our friendship made me face and name a spade 
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no matter how spotted it was with earth. Thus—he 
gave over any kissing of my fingers and put upon them 
a needle and a thimble. He demanded that I procure 
some gray thread and bring it to the balcony with me. 
I had a vision of mending a gray glove for him as any 
lady might do, but he squared himself in a chair before 
me, took off his shoe and decreed that I catch up a run 
that had started in the toe of his very heavy and ex- 
pensive gray silk sock. As I held his foot on my knee 
and did his bidding my heart seemed to riot with Rosette’s 
across the Atlantic as she had sat on the floor and held 
Russet’s huge, wool-socked foot in her lap—and wor- 
shiped. 

And Preston had other raw endearments with which 
he attempted to win and bind and brand me. At the 
times of a dinner-coated greeting to me he would let me 
feel against my cheek the velvety smoothness of his 
own newly shaved cheek and chin, the perfume of a 
rose or a gardenia crushed against my breast perfuming 
the ritual; but at other partings after tea time, when we 
were to go our separate ways for the evenings, he would 
rasp the steel filings of his unshaven chin across my 
mouth or burrow them into the very sensitive hollow at 
the base of my ear. It was hurt plus pleasure. 

Further, instead of taking me tenderly in his arms to 
bid me good-night, as I had with my typewriter made 
Rose Mary of Old Harpeth’s Yankee lover do, Preston 
would place huge paws upon my shoulders, take the nape 
of my neck in his jaws and shake me exactly as the 
family Collie shakes the family cat when she is impudent 
to or unwary of him. His only answer to the information 
that he left teeth marks in bruises upon my neck was to 
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tell me that I liked it. And I did. But one morning in 
late June after seeing a complete arc of small tooth 
bruises, I decided to retire to the wilds of Canada for 
six weeks. When I told Preston that I was feeling the 
heat of the New York bricks and asphalt and must go 
to Canada he answered me, with a kind of mocking 
pride in his voice, that “all game fish fight a line.” 

That was a great summer in the wild and between our 
camp fire and the north pole there were only Indians and 
bears and wolves. 

Brown as a berry and as husky as an ear of corn, also 
again foolishly free of fear of Preston, I came down to 
New York from Canada about the first of September and 
plunged myself into a whirl of events. I took a small 
apartment at the back of a tall building whose front over- 
looked Gramercy Park, joined The National Arts Club 
and went in to be a real New Yorker: an objective which 
I never did and never will attain. 

And upon my arrival Preston gave me a great joy. 
He took “Molly Carter” back into his good graces. While 
I had been in Canada he had procured a copy of the 
“Molly” play from Mr. Klaw and read it carefully. With 
the old-time, inspiring snap in his eyes, the snap which I 
had gotten by wireless out at Glendale in the wheat field, 
before I had ever seen him, he told me that my play was 
much better than the book and was distinctly an achieve- 
ment for a playwright’s first effort or any other effort. 
He mentioned “Molly’s tantrums in the same sentence 
with Lady Teazle,” and I was unutterably happy. 

And for the whole headlong fall he was like that. He 
wove the enchantment of inspirational sympathy for my 
work into his policy of realistic domestication and little 
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by little it bit away the grounds upon which I stood in 
my denial of him. In many ways, while inspiring me he 
undermined me. He played his game with his cards on 
the table and he dismayed me time and again. He told 
me about a wild night while I was in Canada when he had 
gone with a party of men over into Jersey, taking with 
them several reigning chorus girls, been arrested and 
spent a night in jail, shut in a cell by a compliant guardian 
of the law with a disheveled girl. Looking right past 
me he added the fact that the ring-leader’s wife was keep- 
ing cool up on the coast of Maine and succeeded in im- 
planting in me disapproval of wife rather than husband 
and him. 

Over my telephone wire he conducted a conversation 
with a grand dame up beyond the park, they being put 
into communication by their respective secretaries, which 
I was afraid would make the Telephone Company remove 
my instrument and yet I laughed with him at his baiting. 
On one bright October Sunday, when he was to take me 
into the fields he slept on the couch in my living room 
from two o’clock until midnight, wearing off a champagne 
bout of the night before at his Club. All the time he 
refrained from directly accusing me, but he let me see 
that he was suffering and also running at loose ends. 
I don’t see how I endured the strain and carried on my 
own ventures and adventures. I suppose my habit of 
piling activities into a chasm was what made my life those 
months possible. 

Between hunts for a “Molly” actress I had a number of 
inspiring conferences with Dr. Shaw in which we decided 
that it was time to have a large convention of the 
National Women’s Suffrage Association in the South, and 
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why not Tennessee? I went down to the Convention in 
Philadelphia, met the Tennessee delegation and was one 
with them in giving the invitation for convening the next 
year in Tennessee—thereby striking away an astral yoke 
from my neck, though at that time I had no warning that 
I had so done. 

At that Philadelphia Convention I met Mary Johnston 
and her weird charm. Also she told me that Ellen Glas- 
gow had just had one of her unpublished books destroyed 
by fire and the horrified sympathy in her eyes haunts me 
into taking this manuscript to bed with me every night, 
made into a parcel with a string to fling over my shoulder 
in case of fire. 

Zona Gale I also met and it is a marvel that a being so 
beautiful as Zona could have written so successfully ugly 
a woman as “Lulu Bett.” 

Soon after my return to New York I attended the first 
banquet of the Authors’ League, at which William 
Jennings Bryan, then tethered uncomfortably to the office 
of Secretary of State, was the guest of honor. We sat at 
table directly below Mr. Bryan and with us were Mr. 
Bok, father of Te Ladies’ Home Journal, Gelett Burgess, 
beautiful Estelle Loomis, whom Gelett was afterwards 
to marry, Mr. and Mrs. Yard and others. Mr. Bok for 
the most part busied himself with keeping Mr. Bryan 
supplied with unfermented juice of the vine rather than 
fermented but failed to notify the reporters in the gallery 
of the lack of alcohol in Mr. Bryan’s rosy glass. The 
next morning’s papers would have got out a scandal shock 
only some busybody put the grape juice fact into their 
possession while their conniptions were in copy only. 
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But Gelett was with us in spirit and spirits and furnished 
us with running comment from “Who’s Who” texts. 

Almost against my shoulder sat the lovely Princess of 
“The Quick and The Dead,” very quick indeed that night. 
I have always wanted to be face to face in conclave with 
Amelie Rives, who wrote a real story to catch up with 
whose realism it took America almost forty years. That 
shoulder to shoulder is as near as I have got so far and 
she doesn’t know that I’ve been that near. 

However, on that memorable night Jack London’s arm 
rested around my unintroduced neck and from that 
human dynamo power must have flowed into anything he 
touched. There was a stir—a rough and tumble man 
with rough and tumble black hair and in a rough and 
tumble suit of business clothes came along between the 
tables, and everybody he passed cheered him, called out 
“jack, Jack” to him and sought to detain him. Straight 
to our table and Gelett he came and as he stood and 
exchanged fire he laid one arm across my shoulders and 
the other across Mr. Yard’s. 

All the dignitaries of American Letters were at that 
banquet with a blizzard raging outside and it was before 
Mr. Volstead had taken his pen in hand to assume the 
authorship of his law. The last I remember about it 
all was seeing Carolyn Wells and Rupert Hughes and 
Charlie Towne and Charlie Norris wreathing themselves 
in a figure of the dance. Also on the screen was flashed 
John Bunny wrestling with Ellis Parker Butler’s “Pigs 
Is Pigs.” I’m afraid those shovels full of photographic 
guinea pigs got on the pre-Volstead nerves of some of us. 
I don’t like to unreel that film of a film to this day. 
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I had asked Preston to go with me to the banquet, but 
he had preferred going to an actors’ ball in the Tender- 
loin and I was filling a chasm as best I could with Mr. 
Bryan and Kathleen Norris and the beautiful Princess 
Troubetskoy. 

The next day Preston brought a dirty, little girl, with 
half boiled eyes, to me, announcing that in her he had 
discovered, the night before, the genius to play my high- 
bred ‘Molly Carter.” I forgave him because he was not 
himself and his shadowed eyes were deeply miserable. 
After he had gone I sat for a long time watching, across 
the housetops, little boats sail up and down the East River 
—balancing life values. 

The next week Preston left town for a few days, and 
one free evening I filled the chasm with the supper party 
given to the Authors’ League by ultra-Southern Helen 
Woodruff, who is the most beautiful woman in New York, 
bar none. The literati adore Helen, and they come out 
of their dens and play lion for her whenever she summons 
them. On this particular evening they were all there with 
their shaggy manes well brushed and their claws under 
velvet. 

I see it all! In a chair before the big sea-coal fire, 
in Helen’s high, old wainscoted library sits Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox reading from palms, with a floor lamp shedding 
light on the hands thrust at her but forming a barrier 
between her eyes and the possessors thereof. I sit be- 
side her on a stool and she tells me from my hand exactly 
what the Nashville Wizard had told me twenty years 
earlier, and which has since come to pass. 

Next to my hand comes a large, pudgy hand with the 
most remarkable palm I have ever beheld. Across its 
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broad, practically smooth expanse cuts one deep, clear, 
clean line instead of both a heart and a head line. It 
lies midway between where the head and heart line are 
usually located in other palms and I looked upon it 
with a Chiro-like excitement. Mrs. Wilcox paused, took 
a breath and then another breath, then without looking 
up at the owner of the curio palm she said with purring 
decision: | 

“This hand has no head line whatever. An entire lack 
of mentality is indicated.” 

“You are pufectly right, madam, you are pufectly 
right,”’ came back the answer from around the lamp shade 
in a creamy voice that could only come from the Blue- 
grass and we both look up, startled, from the broad hand 
into the face of—Irvin Cobb. 

“Oh, Mr. Cobb,” gasped the poetess, “it can’t be your 
mind that is lacking! It must be your—your—” 

“Stop right there, madam. I can prove that my heart 
is in the right place,” commanded the creator of Judge 
Priest. “It’s mind—it’s mind that I’m shy on and J al- 
ways knew it.” 

Later the New York Society of Kentucky Women had 
me as their guest of honor at an annual luncheon and 
when I insisted that I could not speak for a half hour to 
the two hundred assembled fellow Stateswomen, the 
President invited Irvin Cobb to speak for me. When he 
came in a few minutes late, took his seat beside me, 
glanced around to perceive that, with the exception of the 
head waiter, he was the only man present, he leaned close 
to me and muttered: 

“Now, you see Mrs. Wilcox diagnosed my hand cor- 
rectly, don’t you?” He thereupon arose and bestowed 
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upon me and the other hundred and ninety-nine women 
the most scintillating half hour of our lives. Where 
Irvin Cobb is present all other notables simply attend. 

At the Kentucky Society luncheon I got the first puff 
of hot wind from the cyclone which was beginning to 
gather for us in Tennessee. Mrs. Desha Breckenridge 
told me that they were having trouble at the National 
Headquarters about the demands coming from Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Memphis that the convention 
the next fall be held within their respective city limits. 
The National Committee had decided to accept Ten- 
nessee’s invitation, but would have to leave it to the 
Tennessee Equal Suffrage Association as to which of the 
cities was to be the hostess city. The matter would have 
to be decided shortly so that the wheeis of the convention 
machinery could be set in motion. 

Snap! The thunder rolled and the lightning flamed! 
A letter came from Anne, then President of the Nashville 
Equal Suffrage League, demanding that I see that Nash- 
ville get the Convention. 

I fled to Dr. Shaw. I found her delighted at the idea 
of presiding over the National Convention in Tennessee’s 
Senate Chamber at Nashville. Another letter followed 
from Anne, telling me that the executive committee of our 
State Association was split against Nashville, and I must 
come home and fight. 

I saw that I must go and set about getting my “Molly” 
business in order. Mr. Klaw had called Frederick 
McKay into the situation and he was demanding a re- 
writing of the manuscript. I was sore beset and I turned 
to Preston for help and comfort. 

In as few words as possible I told him the whole 
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wrangle and that a meeting of the State Executive Board 
had been called for a date a little less than two weeks 
away in Memphis and that I must go home and see to it 
that the bulletins from that National Convention for 
Women’s Suffrage went out from the Senate Chamber 
of Tennessee, the first Southern State in which the Suf- 
fragists had assembled. It would be a fundamental 
triumph for the cause and perhaps shorten the fight for 
votes for women by many years. Dr. Shaw had im- 
pressed that upon me and I handed it on with due 
emphasis to Preston. 

At first he was sympathetic, saw that I was in real 
trouble and admitted that I must go down and fight it 
out—then in a twinkling of his excited eyes he went ugly 
and narrowly personal. He handed me out an ultimatum. 
I was to crowd my work into a few days and come with 
him out to an Inn on Long Island to spend a week before 
going South where he would follow me when my suffrage 
fight was settled and bring me back with him from Nash- 
ville. I could come on any terms I wanted—the terms 
made no difference to him, but come I must. I attempted 
to remonstrate and argue but he hushed me by saying 
that we had gone over all the pros and cons of our situa- 
tion and he would never do it again. That the way in 
which he was seeing me was making him unhappy, ill 
and wicked while I was thriving upon it. I was mentally 
feeding my sex upon his as all revoluting women would 
do if allowed. I was taking and not paying—I was not 
playing a square game, and he intended to end his 
torture. It was then Tuesday. He would give me until 
Friday to decide to come with him Saturday morning. 
During that time he would stay away from me as he 
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wanted me to assume the entire responsibility of my 
decision, whatever it was. With which he rose and left 
me, without even the most formal good night. 

I sat down by the window, which looked over the East 
River to the ocean beyond and found myself watching 
myself come out of a positive coma of bewilderment. I 
seemed to feel my brain reach out a hand and shake my 
confused atoms into some sort of working organization so 
that they could help me go over the situation and tabulate 
it in such form that I could deduce a decision. ‘Think 
carefully and justly I must—I could feel about the 
situation later. As I commanded myself I so did. 

And I had no sign-posts on which radium was smeared! 
I had no means of knowing by what processes any other 
woman had solved such a situation which I knew was 
being constantly paralleled in the lives of countless 
women, and there was nobody with whom I could con- 
sult. I must make my decision for myself and in some 
curious way I was made to feel that I was making a 
decision for many others beside myself—perhaps that 
mass feeling I had about the Convention voting was 
responsible for that impression. 

Something led me to first state Preston’s side of the 
question. 

Had he voluntarily come into my life? He had—but 
to bestow an impersonal benefit for the sake of the 
artistic aggregate. He had generously given off en- 
couragement into the ether with no thought of personal 
gain. 

Had he in any way unduly beguiled me into his en- 
vironment? He had not. He had seen that it was time 
for me to bring my wares to the New York market and 
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had proved himself my benefactor in that he had shown 
me just how to multiply my returns from my work by 
about five. I had been desperately poor and he had 
shown me how to get affluence. 

Had he made me love him when there was any im- 
passable barrier to prevent the consummation of that 
love? No. He had offered me marriage and not on any 
terms which the world would call ungenerous. He of- 
fered me his confidence and support in bearing children 
and had gone so far as to attempt to reveal himself in the 
guise of disillusioning domesticity to help me in making 
a just decision. 

Had he been faithful to me since we had confessed our 
mutual love? He had not—but he had been able to 
saddle at least part of the blame of his digression upon 
me. 

Then in his treatment of me and propositions to me 
had he been just and honorable according to all the 
standards I knew by which a man’s mating undertakings 
could be judged? He had. So much for him. 

I now stated my own case to myself. 

Had I come into Preston’s life with no desire for 
personal association with him? JIhadnot. I knew when 
I came to New York that I came to see him and not to 
see the magazine editor and that I was already more 
shaken by his letters than I had been affected by any 
other man’s actual presence. 

When I had thus sought him and found him to be what 
I desired, had I been in a physical, mental and emotional 
condition to receive and cherish what I was thus bidding 
for in open market? I was not. I knew by experience 
that I did not want the consummation of mating and 
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marriage. I had been all my life shrinking from it and 
negating the idea of such a drain upon my personal 
power which I had long ago decided that I wanted to 
put into any work that I had in hand. Further, the few 
times the mating instinct had thrust itself into my con- 
sciousness it had put me into a state of what I considered 
weakness and futility and had never in any way rendered 
me efficient. It did not add power to me but subtracted 
it. Could not that effect have come from the fact that 
I was denying the urge? I asked myself. I had no means 
of answering that cross-question, but the fact that always 
my first conceptive stimulus for any concrete artistic 
creation had come from one of my own sex seemed to 
complicate any direct conclusions along that line. 

Just exactly what had I got from Preston? A sort of 
dreamy, fluid warmth which made my cheeks to glow 
gratefully, unstrung my nerves, which were kept pretty 
tight with my work, and gave me a kind of vicarious and 
healthful happiness which I seemed to easily get enough 
of and which I could slip away from into a forgetfulness 
of distance and work at any time I chose, though I knew 
that I would come back for more whether I willed it or 
not. And he had stated that being with me and yet 
not possessing me gave him a nagging pain from which 
he was never free and which made him wicked and ill. 
Further, I knew I had many mental and spiritual things 
to give him, but he persistently minimized my attain- 
ments, fought for so hard; and magnified and wanted the 
stupid me. 

Then what made me deny him? First the fact that I 
felt certain, judging from many days like the one in 
which the irritation of interruption had made “Molly 
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Carter” flee from me and I had been cruel to Little 
Auntie, that living the joint life with him, as he had 
plainly shown me how he would expect me to live it, 
would kill my work, or, if I fended the work, would kill 
his love and thus hurt him more than to deny him. 
I felt sure beyond the shadow of a doubt that I would 
have to kill one or the other because they would both 
want to pipe my pool from the same line. 

Once I had tentatively suggested that I marry him and 
quit the relation if either he or the work or I suffered 
and he had answered me, with the same quiet look and 
voice I had met with in an old Tennessee mountaineer 
when he had gone out with his gun to hunt for a man 
who had trifled with his granddaughter, that no other 
woman could quit his bed and board and live. I knew 
that he meant just that, for his humiliation over his 
divorce had been complete. 

To operate him out of my life I had proven con- 
clusively that I had not the strength or the necessary 
command of myself. What was I to do? 

Suddenly there flashed upon me an idea that sent a 
flame from my heart to my cheeks that sears me still and 
yet must be revealed. Why not give myself to him and 
accept him with no obligation at law on either side and 
try it out? Then if all went well we could make the 
relation permanent—if not we would part without 
humiliating publicity. He had never asked for or hinted 
at such a thing to me but I felt sure that the amazing 
_ simplicity of the idea as a solution must have occurred to 

him. After the first shock of the thought I seemed to 
be able to test it out calmly. I took it off into a field 
of my mind, which I was sure I had never entered be- 
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fore and which seemed to be miles away from my home 
life and my politics and my profession, and sat down 
and faced it and considered that I was testing it out for 
a flaw. 

In my testing I do not to this day know what con- 
volution of my brainI used. My mind turned blind eyes 
to the record of the fact that in my days of circling about 
with the ’Zanders, I had decided that as marriage was 
the only tether the human race has yet invented to hold 
man to the duty of helping woman rear their mutual 
young, it would be anything but square for any one 
woman to weaken that rope by extracting the thread of 
her influence for enforcing the tenets of that institu- 
tion, especially unfair from the childless to the child 
bearing. By the same token I knew that the marriage 
hall-mark is the only way a man can stamp his children 
as his own and thus claim his race immortality. I for- 
got the oaths I had poured out upon Preston’s faithless 
wife out at the Inn on the Hudson when I had seen in 
his eyes the humiliation of a frustrated parenthood. I 
knew that he wanted children and in such a relation that 
would be impossible. I became savagely personal. I 
was going to cut away a knot which I could never untie 
and let myself go free. I would try at making Preston 
and myself happy and still fend my work. What did it 
matter that I was acting against traditions, traditions 
which I knew many of the earth’s truly great spirits had 
thrown aside? I would do it. If the work suffered I 
could give up Preston. And as I decided so I began to 
prepare to accomplish. 

Rising from beside the window I went to bed. I was 
in the great calm which is in the center of a storm and all 
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the world and its perplexities receded from me. I slept 
soundly and awakened full of life and strength and 
wicked purpose. And with the new day came no doubt 
of the wisdom or justice of my decision. I felt as if 
I had wiped the stain of selfishness and unsquare dealing 
off my slate and it was clean again. I would be brave 
and generous and right with Preston and thus right with 
the world. My mind seemed to be functioning naturally 
and normally, perhaps unusually keenly as I, by note and 
telephone and interview, crowded my week’s business 
into the day. Only one thing I remembered as puzzling 
me, the fact that I seemed unable to look into the future 
further than that one busy day and the telling of my 
decision to go away with him, to Preston that night. 
There my mind and imagination seemed cut off with a 
blank wall—from Long Island. 

And then my hour came upon me. _ I was putting some 
last few papers away in my desk when a telegram was 
handed me. It was from Anne, telling me that the 
Chairman of our Executive Board, a Memphis woman, 
had called an immediate meeting of the Board to decide 
the hostess city of the Convention, plainly counting on 
the fact that I was safely anchored in New York and 
could not vote. Anne directed that I leave New York 
immediately and meet the Nashville delegation in 
Memphis on Monday morning, and discountenance our 
rival, who seemed determined to saddle all blame for the 
mix-up on my shoulders. My blood boiled at this in- 
justice and all the powers in me sprang into battle forma- 
tion. I made the actual gesture of reaching for my hat, 
then suddenly ran against a blank wall and knew it for a 
prison wall. I couldn’t go when my State and National 
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League of free women, who were fighting and making 
untold sacrifices for the freedom of all women, called me 
because I had decided to wall myself off for the cherish- 
ing of the happiness of one perfectly unimportant man 
and possibly my own. I was planning to withdraw my 
endorsement of the laws, both written and unwritten, of 
my monogamous country and thus expatriating myself— 
I would be a woman without a country. I felt myself 
shrinking in importance until I became in my eyes the 
meanest and smallest one atom in the whole universe and 
about helplessly to sink into the depths of useless and 
furtive obscurity—the bitter waters were closing over my 
head and I did not know how to rescue myself. 

And that instant I uttered my first prayer. 

“Now, God, if You are there, help me,” I demanded as 
I stood leaning against my desk in utter weakness. 

Then very quietly and normally, with no clanging of 
cymbals or “speaking of asses” or flaming of light I was 
born into the fellowship of Christ Jesus, Carpenter of 
Nazareth. The power of all of us which can be the 
power of the least of us, was poured into me and I saw 
my pitiful little pool, which I had been defending so 
piteously, spread out into a mighty river with depth and 
velocity to float the big business of the world. I saw a 
way to straighten out all my little individual whirlpools 
into the deep current and I felt the strength pour into me 
to do it. 

And first my newly energized mind saw mine and 
“Molly’s” names up in lights on Broadway, just as my 
mortal eye afterwards beheld them. The next second the 
solution of the Memphis tangle, which I afterwards 
successfully applied, spread before me, and it was not 
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until then that any thought at all of Preston came into 
my consciousness and with it came a puzzled question as 
to where I could have got the idea that I had not the 
strength to leave him if it were best for my work or him. 
I make affidavit to the fact that I never once thought of 
myself or my own happiness as dependent upon Preston, 
for with the realization of my fellowship in the power 
of Christ and old Paul, who had fought his beasts and 
conquered at Ephesus and Peasant Jeanne and Big 
Brother and Phillips Brooks and Uncle Jo and Aunt 
Mary Thompson upon me, I personally remained the 
atom in the aggregate which I have ever since known 
myself to be. I didn’t matter to myself then, I don’t 
matter now and that is the beauty of it all. 

This extraordinary, benign and just valuation of 
self, which comes with new birth, made me primitively 
naive as I poured the whole experience out upon Preston 
in a few and simple words which yet must have been 
those of power, for I saw him almost catch my flame— 
then go ugly, as I had seen him do before, when I threw 
some barrier in the way of his determination to ultimately 
possess me. He stood looking at me with mocking in 
his eyes and a curl to his thin lips and told me in curt 
spade-like words that I was doing what the women of all 
ages had done when they were too great cowards to face 
sex responsibilities, thrown themselves into religious 
emotionalisms whether in convent or Methodist Sewing 
Societies,—or sought the mental stimuli of Authors or 
Suffrage Leagues. To him it was a cowardly, a thievish 
and dishonest thing for me to do and he wanted no more 
of me. 

As he accused me he was turning from me. I reached 
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out my hand to detain him and with a blow he struck 
me away from him. The impact of it sent me against 
the wall with a force that must have seriously crushed 
my shoulder, for it ached for months. In my hard times 
last winter there came, on cold or damp days, that pain 
I felt as I pressed my hand over the hurt and watched 
Preston go out of the door in that apartment in New 
York and close it carefully behind him. A day earlier 
no man could have struck me and lived, but I felt that I 
could stand being reviled and despitefully used as others 
in my new fellowship had done. Instead of anger I gave 
love to follow Preston out into his world, which still 
follows him and some day will help him make his harbor. 

Billy and Lorrie came in in time to help me strap up 
my trunk and bags and as we put things in order I beat 
out the words and patter for a coon song for which Billy 
had made a very taking tune and Lorrie had paced out 
some good backstepping into which I helped him put 
some wild pigeon wings. Instead of rushing out to 
preach a gospel from a curb in Gramercy Park I put 
some of the first fruits of the power of my new estate 
into a vaudeville skit which has helped an uncounted 
number of my fellow men and women get a good, clean, 
wholesome laugh to rejoice them on their way. A part 
of my new insight made me know that it is well to attest 
the influx of the Spirit by going on working in the vine- 
yard in which it descends upon you. 

In my reel of Seven Times Six I have said all there was 
in me to say about the fundamental of mating and the 
lack of it, revealing some of the depths that I would 
rather have lie quiet in shadow. When cross-questioned, 
Christ instituted and dignified the order of the celibate at 
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whose head we must put Him when we regard Him his- 
torically. They have a wisdom all their own and “He 


that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” (Matthew 
19-12.) 


Vil 


THE THRENODY REEL 


SEVEN TIMES SEVEN ARE FORTY-NINE 


"Ts reel of my life that runs from my forty- 
second to my forty-ninth year, inclusive, I de- 
cided a year ago to name The Threnody Reel, 
but somehow as I begin to throw it on the screen I 
would like to call this first canto of four years a younger 
generation psalm a long way after the poet shepherd 
David. Perhaps! We'll see. 

In my forty-second year I was as strong as any three 
and a half women I knew—the half woman being the one 
from whom Preston had subtracted himself. And with 
my superb physical strength I had also a powerful, active 
serenity of nerves combined with an élan that would do 
and dare anything—for instance, dare to purchase a 
thousand dollar rooster, call him Equal Franchise, and 
go into the backwoods to build a farm around him. 
Things happened to me in this wise. 

William Hohenzollern ran amuck and declared war 
upon the world, but no matter how dark the war cloud 
grew I never doubted that God was in His world, though 
sometimes I wondered just where He was located. Was 
He marking the fall of Belgian and French women in 
the shambles? I answered myself that He had been at 
Golgotha with Christ when He gave His life that others 
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might eternally live. He was in Belgium and He was in 
France—I knew it and remained sane! 

However, for a number of twilights I sat looking across 
the roofs down the East River to the sea and I seemed to 
make a sort of world connection and be asking astral 
authorities what I could do to help with all this power 
which was vested in me through my fellowship with 
Christ and Jeanne, who won a war for the right, and 
Abraham Lincoln who both joked and prayed as he won 
his war. And I was answered with what almost seemed 
a vision. I saw grain fields instead of housetops spread 
out in front of me, and before any word was written or 
given out from the headquarters of the world about the 
matter, I knew that the food pressure would be 
tremendous on America, and that we would practically 
have to feed the world. It was given to me to know it. 
And right then and there I vowed myself to food pro- 
duction, the details to be worked out later. 

Then a strange thing happened to seal my vow upon 
me. A letter came out of the West from my brother 
Hamilton. He was down and out, dead broke, matrimo- 
nially shipwrecked and ill in a hospital. Would I come 
to him? I would. He and I had never been par- 
ticularly congenial, but from the time he first staggered 
up on to his own legs, when he fell and barked a knee 
or a nose I have flown to him and jerked him up on his 
feet, often administering a good shake or even a slap, if 
I found him practically uninjured. 

I went to Colorado, jerked him on to his feet and took 
him down to the little Rural Sanitarium against Paradise 
Ridge in Tennessee, where God and Mother Druillard 
reign and heal. In six weeks his wrecked body was in 
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good working order and his mind eager for tasks at which 
both it and the restored body could work. ‘The fight was 
on in Europe and the food mutter had already begun. I 
talked the matter over with him and he agreed with me 
that it would be great for us to start a plant for turning 
out the most concentrated nourishment possible in the 
shortest time possible; and the egg was the thing. 

And as we decided we set out to accomplish. 

Without waiting one fifteen minutes we started walk- 
ing out into the valley to find us a piece of land on which 
to install our prospective hen. And at the first house we 
came to we stopped to box the neighborhood land compass 
as it were. The house happened to be Housemother 
Bernice’s, she and Housefather Charlie being old friends 
of my brother’s, and before nightfall i had bought sixteen 
acres from them. 

I have sighed for pastel colors to write of certain things 
in these reels, instead of black on white, but to make the 
film of Sweetbriar Farm I would like to stir up hoar- 
frost with new-cut bluegrass and wild raspberry tang, 
dip a cedar rail in the mixture and paint a picture of it 
all on a flat gray rock. Sweetbriar consists of sixteen 
acres, entirely surrounded by a very ancient lichen- 
greened and grayed cedar-rail snake fence, in whose 
corners grow sweetbriar roses, silver mullen, golden rod, 
blue asters, crimson poke and wild cherry. A young oak 
grove, only about a hundred years old, spreads across 
the crest of the hill and makes a many-aisled cathedral 
of its tall boles and high arching branches, up into which 
trumpet vines climb to make coronals of crimson flowers. 
From the gate the road leads through a tangle, in which 
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grow blackberries, briars, red bud, dogwood and wild 
violets, up the hill past a clump of dwarf cedars, around 
under some old gray-green hackberry trees to the little 
plateau where the low whitewashed house, with its pink 
roof and outstretched wings, hovers against two rough, 
gray stone chimneys. The minute I saw that piece of 
land I loved it, and the hour I saw it I bought it. 

Housemother Bernice warned me that only one little 
hillside of about eight acres out of the sixteen was fit for 
cultivation, but I so loved the tangles of buckbush and 
scrub oak and briar rose that I bought them rather than 
the few rich acres, thus thinking of feeding myself on the 
loveliness of it all rather than feeding the hen on grain 
and truck which could have been produced for her on 
smooth, flat bottom land. The hen had her revenge on 
me later when I had to write rapidly to get the money 
from unproductive, city dwelling editors to buy valley 
food for her. The novel I wrote about her and her 
husband, Equal Franchise, brought in many thousands 
of dollars, by the time The Delineator had serialized it 
and the awakened Century Company had made a book of 
it, and Rob bought it for Marguerite Clarke to act in 
a film. 

When I found my Sweetbriar there was only a two- 
room hut upon it, and brother and Bernice and Charlie 
wanted me to tear it down but I found that I couldn't. 
I had heard its history. Murder and marriage and 
moonshining and sin and birth and death had gone on 
under its low roof and it somehow seemed to me to have 
a defiant personality of its own, which I dared not 
destroy. I stepped off and staked out the wings that I 
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wanted added to it, summoned several old darky 
carpenters, with them took a hatchet and hammer and 
nails and went at building my home with a will. 

The day I bought Sweetbriar Farm, Charlie had set 
up a tent on it large enough for Hamilton and me, 
Bernice had lent me a couple of cots and a skillet and a 
coffee pot, given me bacon and corn meal and butter and 
a frying chicken and that night I had slept for the first 
time on my own land since my Cottage days. It wasa 
sound sleep after a pean of thanksgiving shouted from 
my heart up through the tree tops. 

Those were great days which followed in which I got 
up before the sun did, cooked our breakfast over a fire 
built between two flat rocks and was ready to start the 
rest working by six o’clock. Hamilton waxed strong and 
merry as I worked beside him and poured what I could 
of the Power that fairly shouted within me into his 
fast healing wounds. 

And ever at my side doing his part, tucked in a cot 
at my feet at night, was Beebs, then about six and frail 
of physical strength, but strong and savagely alive at 
heart. While building Sweetbriar Farm I also built 
Beebs. 

Then in late September I had to tear myself away from 
all the excitement of roofing and piling up gray rocks and 
mud into chimneys and go up to boresome Broadway in 
New York to see about the fourth production of “The 
Melting of Molly.” Freddy McKay had captured Alma 
Tell to play “Molly” and they wanted it entirely rewritten 
to suit her conception of the character. 

We called in collaborators Hobart, Mack, Jimmy 
Montgomery and others who failed us, Freddy growled 
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and Alma wept until I rose up in my might, girded my 
loins with my dressing gown and made in six days and 
nights an entirely new play, in which the complexes of 
Alma and “Molly” harmonized. Before the ink was 
dry we were in rehearsals. In the turmoil of interviews 
with the theater folk from Lee Shubert down to the stage 
hands, my heart was building stone chimneys and laying 
shingles instead of constructing exits and knocking out 
holes for entrances in the play. There were cries of 
“wolf”? coming across the water, mingled with the sad 
wails from Belgium and France and I felt that I just 
must get my flocks to work producing food. I wanted 
to preach my nourishment mission and had no time for 
the soothing of temperaments and tempers betwixt deter- 
mined star and brutish director. 


Yesterday was the first birthday of this book and I 
made it a party, though it is a sort of sub-deb. Little 
Sallie is down from New York visiting her family and I 
invited her and sister, who is boon critic, Lib and her 
sister Ada, whose friendship has been one of the tender- 
nesses of my threnody, and Mamie and Anne and Nina 
to come and have a cup of tea and listen to what I had 
been writing about them. They all came and I read 
and it wasa riot. I was attired in the best bib and tucker 
which the Chocolate Flapper could unearth and it was 
so tight I could hardly get a reading breath init. I have 
gained pounds and pounds of perfectly firm flesh which 
is white and pink and good to look upon and the as- 
semblage of my nearest and dearest voted that I now be 
graduated from the invalid camp and sent back to my 
regiment. Just one short year ago I picked out the 
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first words of this record with crooked hands in great 
pain. I am a well woman again, only my knees refuse 
to admit the fact, and they’ll make me hobble over a 
good bit more of up-road. But I’m on my way. 


And while I waited in New York watching and helping 
Freddy and Alma and Mr. Shubert stew, my dreams were 
all of buying kegs of shingling nails and barrels of white- 
wash for Sweetbriar Farm. 

But amid my home-building dreams I saw one of my 
astral conceptions born into real life. Alma Tell was my 
own “Molly Carter” when she played “The Melting of 
Molly” on the opening night in Boston, and rocked a 
packed house with laughter. To this day Alma and 
“Molly” both abide with me as one. It was one of my 
white nights, though no whiter than the one on which 
dainty, merry Isabelle Lowe broke a musical version of 
“Molly Carter” to Broadway. 

After the week in Boston with Alma and “Molly” I 
broke away and like a homing pigeon lit out for Sweet- 
briar Farm, via New York, and with me flew Ida Clyde 
Clarke’s young hopeful, Charles Haden, and Beebs, both 
at the age of restless ten. The day before my flight I 
had gone in to see Ida and found her crouched against 
a steaming radiator, trying to write the climax of her 
novel, “Record No. 33,” between shivers, while Charles 
Haden hung out the open window and urged her to come 
quick and look at a poor old crow who was on the top 
limb of a tree in the square beyond, shivering and shak- 
ing his wings in the sleet. I grabbed Charles Haden’s 
heels, yanked him in, shut the window and told him to 
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pack his kit and come on down to Sweetbriar Farm with 
me the next day, thereby saving the life of both Ida and 
the novel. 

Beebs had joined the expedition two days before be- 
cause his mother was also writing a novel, and he said it 
“crowded” him for her to write in the same room with 
him. We met at the Penn Station. Beebs had a box 
of lunch with him and Charles Haden had a hair-pin box 
in which was a turtle the size of a large man’s small 
finger nail. Before we were well into New Jersey Beebs 
and Charles had eaten the lunch and let the turtle get 
hopelessly away from them. All night I lay awake ex- 
pecting to hear myself or the lady in the next berth 
scream out in terror with the trail of that beast upon her 
or me. We do not to this day know the fate of that 
turtle, though whenever we three meet we debate it. 

When the boys and I alighted at Sweetbriar Farm I 
found that the whole crew, under the supervision of 
Hamilton, had been true to me, and got me under a 
roof and plastered and whitewashed it before any danger 
of winter rains and in time to have Elinor Byrns as my 
guest during the National Suffrage Convention over 
which we had fought and won. 

I shall always keep carefully that bit of film in which 
Anna Howard Shaw arose in the gray old Senate Chamber 
of the Capitol at Nashville and called the Convention 
to order, with Jane Addams, the dean of American 
Philanthropy, seated beside her. It was a great day. 
It was also the day of my graduation from the service of 
gaining suffrage for women. I saw all the flower and 
chivalry of the State of Tennessee seated or standing and 
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overflowing the gallery, all aflame and eager for the fray 
and I knew that I would no longer be needed in active 
service. 

The week after my suffrage sisters had departed I saw 
our chicken houses completed, the hundred snow white 
biddies I had purchased from Florence Wilson’s frail 
little mother, who had raised them by hand and knew 
them by name and number, installed in their new 
quarters, unpacked Equa! Franchise from his crate, 
coronated him Cock o’ the Walk and settled down to my 
business of helping win the war. 

Florence is the best woman reporter on any newspaper 
in the South and is both shrewd and sympathetic. I saw 
her best brand of sympathy in her eyes as we loaded in 
our wagon her mother’s young hens, which puzzled me 
then but does not now. She who adopts a chicken busi- 
ness takes a serpent into her bosom, which lays tragedies 
as well as chickens. Son Charlie, Bernice’s very hand- 
some and philandering eighteen-year-old progeny, let a 
hundred snow-white baby chicks smother to death in 
a brooder while he went gallivanting down the road with 
a girl neighbor. Hamilton so carelessly penned for the 
night several hundred unfledged darlings that they got 
out into the cold dew of an early morning, and they 
perished with influenza in less than a week. It was just 
at daybreak and I had arisen to draw the covers over 
Beebs and Charles Haden, asleep in a little room off mine, 
when I beheld the brainless chicks streaming down the 
hill, shivering and wet, seeking a human friend for food 
and warmth. They stopped and in bedraggled mass 
formation cheeped a pleading to me. What I said to 
brother as I burst in upon his slumbers was sufficient 
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for him but too late to save their brief lives. But why 
write about it now? I have sold it over and over. The 
chicken business paid me by assuaging my war-ache, 
and literally in dollars and cents from editors and 
publishers. 

And through it all I was serenely happy and conscious 
that Divine Power flowed out of me to the primitive little 
world around me when I lived as one with them. I had 
assembled, as a crew, first a young Negro harlot, who 
served me faithfully as cook all week only to go into 
town for a riot on Saturday night which often landed her 
in prison, out of which many Sunday mornings I had to 
bail her to cook my dinner; a voodoo herb doctor, who 
helped with the chickens; a little deaf and dumb Negro 
boy who did the odd jobs; the worst drunkard and best 
plow hand in the district and the most powerful Negro 
preacher in the Dry Fork Conference, who was under- 
pinning the back of my house with rock between exhorta- 
tions. A goodly and concordant company, all devoted 
to me, and I to them. 

On a bright day the harlot came down to a cabin I 
had built of logs in a thicket, so that I might do my 
writing out of the sight and sound of farm triumphs 
and catastrophes, ashy with fright, and thus addressed 
me: 

“Miss Maria, the Governor telephoned he was coming 
to git you at four o’clock. Whatever it is he wants you 
fur J done it. I’m used to jail and it would kill you.” 
Could devotion go further? ‘The Governor was coming 
to take me to make a food production plea at a farmers’ 
mass meeting up the road, but Governor and Policeman 
meant the same thing to Harlot, good little Harlot, who 
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was not wicked, only unevolved. But for the grace of 
God would not my status have been as hers? 


Housemother Bernice came in to-day to register the 
deed of a small piece of bottom land they have bought 
right next to Sweetbriar Farm. Goddaughter came with 
her and when she entered my presence she had the 
pioneer glitter of a land owner in her eyes—Goddaughter’s 
direct ancestor, old Isaac Lanier, came down the Cumber- 
land on the raft with Robertson and helped build the 
stockade which is now Nashville. She balanced her- 
self on my footstool and laid her hands over my ears, 
a trick of impertinence she uses to make me attend 
exclusively to her and not at all to her mother. She 
said: 

“They’ve bought a farm with my name indeeded in it. 
You called yours Sweetbriar after a rose and I’m going to 
call mine Sweetmaria after you. When I git me a house 
made on it will you come out of this town and always eat 
and sleep where I am at?” 

I foresee family complications and tangles and re- 
monstrances, but the same roof must shelter Goddaughter 
and me! 


Then soon I beheld Sweetbriar Farm in all the love- 
liness of the blooming of its second summer, and I then 
proceeded to call in my friends to rejoice in it with me. 
I gave parties and barbecues and chicken dinners and 
had week-end assemblies and editors and illustrators down 
from New York and we all lived riotously and well. I 
had an arbor built out under my cathedral trees near the 
summer kitchen and all of my waking, working and eating 
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moments I spent out of doors. And I lived a gorgeously 
democratic and simple life. At meal time everybody 
white sat down at the table with me, from William B. 
King, gathering data to illustrate my last book, and John 
Trotwood Moore, whose race horse Epic, “The Gift of 
the Grass,” makes him the First Chronicler of the Last 
of the Horses, to the man who was digging my well. 
The well digger told the best human interest stories. 
He seemed to have dug deeper in the soil than the rest 
of us. 

But in my sunshine there were shadows. My brother 
was not happy and he could not keep that fact from 
me. He brooded his matrimonial tangle and he was no 
longer interested in the farm and its work. When I was 
with him I could feed him from my own high spirited 
power but the moment I left him he flagged. I knew he 
was suffering and I suffered from the fact that I could 
not tell him how to get his spiritual accord and be 
comforted in his loneliness. 

It has taken the years to teach me not to grieve 
dangerously when I cannot get those whom I love to 
come into God’s fellowship but to trust that their time 
and hour will come. I so want to give of the bread that 
feeds me, and every day I pray for a grace in offering it 
that will win its acceptance. For long I kept questing, 
questing for some word to write in radium on a wall 
which would guide to the promised land into which I had 
come by a hard journey. Then I seemed to see that I 
must go on writing novels and plays with earth laughs 
and earth loves in them and try to make them bulletins 
about a happy valley ahead, especially as the gloom of 
the world battle was settling down upon us all. I must 
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keep speaking a language that I knew and at the same 
time hunt for a new word to send out. 

And also I had an uneasiness that was yet a joy. It 
was the summer before the birth of my Goddaughter, 
and I was helping Bernice cherish her. Somehow I 
seemed able to sense her and I loved her even at that 
prenatally early date. Every day I would run through 
the woods, either on my own then so strong feet or go 
on old horse George’s broad back to see Bernice and 
plan and sew a bit for Goddaughter. If she isn’t bone 
of my bone and sinew of my sinew, she is vibration of 
my vibration and power of my power. I somehow feel 
that she came into my fellowship before she was born. 

Then a sore trial of my spirit came to me. Hamilton 
told me that he must go back into the West and try and 
find his lost happiness. I saw that it must be and with 
might and main I helped him get away in the shortest 
possible time. The plow handles he was letting go and 
turning back from I must grasp and put my strength 
against. . 

I saw him off at the station in Nashville and came 
back to a dark and empty house. I sat down alone on 
the front steps under the drooping old roof vine and 
watched dark shadows from the trees fleck back and 
forth across pools of silver moonlight, spreading on 
rustling, fallen leaves and dying grass. I was a mile 
away from any of my human herd and only little black 
Dummy, sleeping up at the barn, was on guard. All the 
props had been knocked from under my keel and I 
must now take the water alone—but didn’t I know that 
the Galilean Boat was arock near the shore? Couldn’t 
I reach out for His hand to keep me from sinking? 
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Tears came to my eyes and I was about to put my 
face down into my hands when I heard the quick padding 
of human feet in the undergrowth on the side of the 
hill. I sat tense—I was so alone! 

There was a pause. My heart thumped and then 
stopped and thumped again. Then I commanded my- 
self—why should I fear anything? I called down to 
know who was there. 

“It’s me, Miss Maria,’”’ came the answer in an excited 
voice from the voodoo doctor. “Miss Bernice is bad 
off and they needs chloroform. Can I take the car to 
go after it?” 

I threw open the barn door while he saw to his gasoline 
and sped him on his way. Then I fled out through the 
woods from my empty house, taking an empty heart to 
get it filled again forever more. Along the road I ran 
and cross-cut tangle and stone wall until I stood at the 
gate before the cottage where Housemother Bernice was 
breasting her race-instituted deep waters. 

I seemed to have waited a hungry century before I 
got the first, far-off, weak, faint earth-hello from—God- 
daughter! JI responded! In less than an hour Granny, 
Bernice’s mother and the noblest old Pioneer in the 
Harpeth Valley, presented the babe to me! The dawn 
was breaking and I looked down at her. She smiled 
at me—I swear it!—and reached a tiny groping hand for 
my heart cords. Immediately I folded her in one of the 
densest glamours which had ever been spun out of my 
solar plexus and it grows with her growth even to this 
day as one who reads these records could easily surmise. 
Under its influence I have fought death and recaptured 
and recorded my life. I feel that it will yet work 
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prodigiously and cause others to do the same. There 
will never be a chance for me to be lonely, for whither 
Goddaughter goes there will I go and when I am about 
my Father’s business she will be following after. 

I find that I am unable to chronicle the next few years 
of my life. My good, sturdy, dependable health began 
to fail me, because of a ptomaine accident. 

I used every fraction of every ounce of strength left in 
me to further my mission of food production. I wrote it 
in song and story and picture. I talked it from flivver 
running boards and country schoolhouse platforms and 
cross-road groceries and at farmhouse gates. I lived 
it. I rented land and planted and canned and dried and 
gave and sold food until I more than doubled the quota 
of my valley. Then I dropped in my tracks, but with 
my hand on my plow. 

When I get steady on my feet again I think I will still 
plow in one field or another. The hungry of soul and 
body we have always with us. 

I have spent long hours reading this record from first 
page to last and I offer no judgment of it. I see that I 
have struggled womanfully to hold it in line with the 
fundamentals in which it was to be cast and it seems that 
in a measure I have succeeded. 

Food! 

I have analyzed my food reactions until I have shown 
that mere appetites held to strict standards and observed 
closely may be turned into documentary formulas which 
can be used professionally. Many a woman dies with 
recipes in her brain which might have helped her grand- 
daughter keep her husband or save the life of her anemic 
child. I beg her to write them out neatly and pin them 
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to the last leaf of the family Bible and then send a 
copy of them to the more advanced women’s magazines. 
It seems a very short-sighted and stupid thing for women 
to put themselves to the pain of producing a nation and 
then not see to it that it has the right food upon which 
to grow effective—man-power and food balance each 
other pound for pound. 

Shelter! 

If one woman out of every hundred would put into 
words the urge that is in her for a home with all four of 
its corners resting on garden loam to which it is securely 
anchored by the roots of a wisteria vine, a rambler rose 
and a honeysuckle, the clamor would be so loud that 
people would flee in terror from festering cities and seek 
shelter in grain fields and under tomato vines and black- 
berry bushes there to remain and build. Set the call to 
jazz if it is necessary, but make the record. Don’t die 
without letting the world know that it is the wanting of a 
home that killed you. By the same token no man ought 
to be buried with an unwritten song of the impact of the 
ax on stove wood in his breast and leave his name signed 
only on checks and dry goods bills of lading. Because I 
sincerely believe that I have won what I have won of 
life and through death by the strength I got from my 
building with my mother in the Cottage days, I pray a 
literal home on earth for the born and the unborn. 

Mating! 

In studying the reactions I have recorded from my 
emotional crucibles I am unable to say whether I have 
isolated real radium or not, but some of the particles 
seem to me to give forth a little light. During the dark 
lines of my threnody many men friends have stood 
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sturdily beside me and helped me over the hardest places. 
I fumble for words to formulate this—Preston’s blow 
seems to have straightened out any biological bias in my 
feelings toward men and I have had my eyes opened to 
the value of man as a brother-being as they never were 
before. Would it not be well for a man and a woman, 
at the suitable periods of their lives, in the suitable en- 
vironments in which those periods are staged, to pick on 
some definite other man and woman, whom they con- 
sidered good—or even bad, but intriguing—mating ma- 
terial and perform all of their Igorot sex posturings and 
enticements and flittings and returnings and final pros- 
trations before that one man or woman? And then at all 
other times go hunting and fishing and plowing and sewing 
and reaping and building with all the rest of the herd re- 
gardless as to whether the person at the other end of the 
cross saw, tearing out lumber, or keeping tally of the 
ballots put in the box, is of their own sex or the opposite? 

Mating is waiting around some turn of the road for 
everybody to take or to leave, but why drop the load and 
spill the beans to run ahead and be continually looking 
for it? Such undue anxiety may frighten the lookout 
away. Mating must be taught to know its place and 
keep it. As to the cult of matings: many documents are 
presented about it in song and story and picture and 
scientific tone which it seems to me it is well for the 
individual to read and see and therefrom draw conclu- 
sion and make decisions as to his or her conduct—and 
then keep to the decisions without reeling back into the 
question continually when time is needed to study seed 
catalogs and airplane steering geers. A place for mating 
and mating in its place! 
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My religious conclusions blaze from their sign-posts! 

And finally—I have assured myself that I have kept 
the faith I declared with myself in the prologue about 
presenting the truth in these records, though at times I 
fear it is only half chiseled from the marble. I have dug 
faithfully, sometimes cruelly, into my fastnesses wherever 
I thought there was pay gravel and sought carefully in 
the upturned mass for even the tiniest gleam of radium. 
Over some of my mining I have had to throw smoke 
screens to protect other people whose lives bordered too 
closely on mine and in which I had no right to dig. To 
do this I have only mixed time and locality and in a few 
instances personalities, but in the resultant beclouding 
tried to keep perfectly clear the flame of my own in- 
dividuality, the incidents which fed its combustions and 
all of the reactions upon me. In each and every film I 
have flashed what really happened and recorded exactly 
how I felt about it. 

Next week comes my forty-ninth birthday! 

I am going to take to the open road again, this time 
with a staff in my hand, keeping ever under the “covert 
of wings.” I seek fellowship. 


THE END 
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